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Church  Directory. 


'  The  Old  Fintt  ”  Church. 

Rev.  Howard  Dcffiedd,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fifth  Avenue;  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Streets. 
Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Maintains  a  Lecture  Course  throueh  the  Winter. 


Alexauder  Chapel  f>f  Fifth  Avenue  Church. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritchard,  Pastor. 

9  Kin^  Street,  between  Macdougal  and  CoiiKress. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  P.M.;  Free 
Readinir  Room  Library,  open  day  and  evenintt;  SinKing 
Class  for  Adults,  Thursday,  9  P.M. ;  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  X.  .1. 


Madison  Square  Church. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.  Pastor- 
Mad  ison  Square  and  24th  Street. 

Maintains  Siiiinre  Church  House  and  Muntiim,  384 

Third  venue. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

HriK  Kix,  Missionary. 

.53  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath  School,  3.30  P.M.;  Service  in  Chinese,  4.15  P.M.; 
Bible  Cla-ss.  7  P.M. 

Boys’  Day  School  every  day  except  Saturday,  10  A.M.- 
3  P.M. 

Itrick  Cliiirch. 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-seveuth  Street. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  ..45  P.M. 

Maintains  Free  KinderKarten.  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  Club.  228  West  Thirty-ttfth  Street. 


Church  of  the  Sea  an<l  Land. 

Rev.  .loHN  Hopkins  Denison.  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Carries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religious 
and  social  works  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  them. 

North  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue  and  3l8t  Street. 

Carries  on  a  great  variety  of  religious  and  soc  ial  work 

Park  Church. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Atterbury,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Maintains  the  PliW/**  Settletneiit,  314  £last  35th  Street. 

Phillips  Memorial  Church. 

Rev.  .John  E.  Bi’SHNeli.,  Pastor. 

Madison  Avenue  and  T:)d  Street. 

Young  Men’s  League. 

Thirteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Wai.ter  Dcncan  Bitiianan,  D.D.  Pastor. 

145  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Midweek  Prayer  Meeting.  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

West  Church. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans  D.D.  Pastor. 

31  West  43d  Street. 

Maintains  (Uiurch  of  the  (iixrl  Shci>hcrd,  Boulevanl  and 
West  66th  Street. 

Church  of  the  Covenant. 

Rev.  Georges.  Webster,  Pastor. 

:)06-:110  East  42d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Faith  Chuiclu 

Rev.  .Tames  H.  Hoadley,  D.D.  Pastor. 
:fi7  West  .58th  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

LECTCBKS. 

L'nion  Theological  Seminary, 

700  Park  Avenue. 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Religiovs  revival 
IN  England  in  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries. 
Eight  Public  Lectures  on  the  Ely  Foundation. 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D. 

April  11,  4.30  P.M.— Eiiplniars  Condition  and  the  fJiytnocli- 
cal 

“  12,  4.:10  P.M.— 7’/if  Krtni{)clieal  Paiiy  and  Ak'UiI  Ile- 

forni. 

Inauguration  of 

The  Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship  in  Philosophy, 
New  York  University,  April,  1899. 

Professor  James  Iverach,  D.D.,  Lecturer. 

Six  lecturesat  the  University  Building,  Waverly  Place 
and  East  Washington  Square.  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  at  10.30  A.M.,  April  3,  5,  10,  12,  17  and  19,  I.aw  Lec¬ 
ture  Room,  No.  2: 

l.—Thrueirntific  vifir  of  the  iivirlW  ami  Us  hearing  on  Theism. 
i.—Life.,  its  genesis,  gron-th  and  meaning. 

3. — The  making  of  man. 

i.—I{rJigion,  Us  nature,  historg  and  dema)ids. 

5.  — PhUosoghy  in  its  agnostic  asi>ect,  its  isistulates,  its  char¬ 
acter.  and  its  iroiih. 

6. ~  Idealu4  philosophy,  itsmeiits  and  defecls;the  concei>tie>n of 

tlisf.  Hou'  shall  ire  conn  ire  Ihe  syidhetic  unity  of 
liisl,  man.  and  the  irorhi !  The  kingdom  of  (ioti. 

Three  Special  Lectures  at  University  Heights. 
Tuesdays  at  10.30  A.M. 

April  4,  11  and  18. 

B*‘fore  the  faculty  and  upper  classes  of  the  University 
College,  in  Association  Hall. 

The  public  are  cordially  invited. 

A. — national  life  and  Us  imiilicalions. 

K.—ls  a  rational  religion  /sissihle}  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd 
and  Mr.  Arthur  P.altour. 

C.— Personality.  Us  rharaelcr  and  Us  meaning. 

Write  for  tickets  of  Uhancelor  MacCnicken,  New  York 
University. 

LITKKATl  KE. 

Public  Schiiol  No.  .5,  West  141st  Street  and  Edgecomb 
Avenue.  8  P.M. 

April  \0.—The  Short  Story.  Miss  Belle  Lindner. 

“  17.— lUdHK  li  (if  Shakes^  are.  Prof.  R.  E.  Mayne. 

Social  Science:  Principles  of  Life  Insurance  and 
THEIR  Relations  to  Society  and  the  State. 
Room  305  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
West  noth  Street. 

Hyde  Lectures:  by  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  4.30  P.M. 

April  V).—({amhling  and  fraud  in  Life  Insurance. 

••  11. — Uilations  of  Life  Insurance  t'omiianiesami  their 

hitsiness  to  the  state,  gorernment  sinsrrision  of 
Life  Insurance. 

“  li.—Ertensionsof  Insurance  prineiitle.  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  (IK  a  siyial  institulion. 

No  tickets  required. 

NATUU.VL  SCIKNCK. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Lyceum  Hall, 

305  East  43d  Street 
Saturday.  8  P.M. 

.\PRIL  8.— Ulfru  Violet  Light.— Prot.  Wm.  HallcK'b. 

”  \o.-h:iertric  Wares. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Tuesday  Evenings  at  8. 

-4pril11.-  The  TIVst  fiidics— George  Donaldson. 

“  18.  -.lamaiea  and  Porto  Uiro.—P.  S.  Dellenliaugh. 

“  35.  -Ilairaii.—  R.  S.  Dawson. 

Daily  open  except  Sunday  and  Monday,  9  .5.  After¬ 
noons  of  Holidays. 


Cooper  Union. 

National  Problems. 

April  7.— Date  reserved.  Subject  and  Speaker  to  bei 
selected. 

H.— Henry  tleorgc  Celehrafion.— John  S.  Crosby. 

HISTORY. 

Public  School  87,  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  77th  Street. 
Four  Lectures  on  the  French  Hei'olution. 

April  6, 13,  30  and  37,  at  8  P.M. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson,  Columbia  University. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  No.  5  West  13.5th  Street. 
American  History  (Biography). 

8  P.M. 

April  ^.—Daniel  Webster.— H.  H.  Crawford. 

”  l!i.—Fi-om  Lig  Cabin  to  IVhite  House  .-  ,1.  H.  Rolx-rts. 
“  ‘£i.—OimmodorcJohn  Paul  Jones.— Miss  Annie  P. 
Mead. 

“  Admiral  George  /leicc;/.— Adelbert  M.  Dewey. 

Cathedral  School  Hall, 

111  East  .50th  Street. 

8  P.M. 

A  course  of  three  lAS’tures  on  Xrir  York  State  History, 
by  Mr.  VV’elland  Hendrick. 

April  11.— Peter  Stuyresaut. 

“  18.— .Sir  William  .lohnson. 

“  Wilt  (Hinton. 

LIRKARIES  AND  UK.VDINfi  ROOMS. 

New  York  Public  Libraries.— .\8tor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  5  P.M. -Lenox,  890  5  Fifth  .Avenue,  fnnn 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 

New  York  Free  Circulating  Libniry.— Free  Libraries, 
at  49  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery;  135  Second  .Avenue 
near  8th  Street;336  West  43d  Street;  351  West  13th  .Street; 
18  East  ISotli  Street ;  130  West  Zkl  Street ;  306  AVest  100th 
Street;  361  West  69th  Street;  1.53:1  Second  Avenue ;  215 
East  34th  Street;  from  9  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  week  days,  Sun¬ 
day  from  4  to  9  P.M. 

MUSIC. 

Cooper  Union,  Eighth  Street  and  Third  .Avenue. 
Four  Lectures  on  Wagner’s  Music  Dramas  by  Mr.  T.  W- 
Surette. 

.April  12,  8  P.M.— /h>  Meistersinger. 

”  19,  8  P.M. — Die  Walkiire. 

“  36,  8  P.yi.— Pa risfal.  Illustrated. 

Music  and  Stereopticon  Views. 

Public  School  No.  H.  W.  141st  St.  and  Edgecomb  Ave. 
8  P.M. 

April  6.— The  Singing  Tone  in  Conrersation. 

Miss  L.  d’Angelo  Bergh. 

“  IJ.— Essentials  of  Music.-  Miss  Marie  Merrick. 

“  30.— The  Soul  of  a  Song.  Mr.  S.  G.  Pratt. 

ART  LKCTl'RES. 

Public  School  No.  86,  East  96th  Street  and  Lexington 
.Avenue.  8  P.M. 

April  13.— Some  Mislern  /’diiiN  iv.Miss  E.  B.  Caldwell. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  AIIV.ANCEMENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  daily,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 

Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  ^hool  of  .Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  dailyl  8  A.M. 
to  9  P.M. 

.ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metroiailitan  .Art  Museum. 

Central  Park  East  and  82d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Satuixlay, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

AMERIC.AN  .ART  GALLERIES. 

East  33d  Street  and  Madison  Squ.are. 

Free  Exhibition  of  Paintings,  .Aiiril  7,  8  10  and  11. 


Fourteenth  Street  Church. 

Rev.  Fred  S.  Richards,  D.D.  Pastor. 

Fourteenth  Street  and  Second  .Avenue. 

Maintains  Men’s  Association,  Young  Men’s  Associa¬ 
tion.  Young  Women’s  Association,  Women’s  Missionary 
and  Churen  Aid  Society. 


University  Place  Chnrcli. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

I'niversity  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Maintains  liethlehem  Ciiaisl.  196  Bleecker  .Street,  and 
Emanuel  Chaiiel.  735  Sixth  Street. 


West  End  Presliyteriaii  Church. 

Rev.  John  Balcxim  Shaw,  D.D.  Minister. 
-Amsterdam  .Avenue  and  l()5th  Street. 

The  Pastor  will  preach  at  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M.  Men’s 
Meeting,  10:30.  Sunday  School,  3.  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7. 


Gospel  ^lission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarian. 

Rev.  Roderic  Terry.  D.D.,  President. 

Rev.  .1.  J.  Monro,  Chaplain. 

S«‘veral  lyird’s  day  services  and  visits  from  c«'ll  to  cell, 
the  (35.000)  twenty-five  thousand  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  thnmgh  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets,.  Lecturns,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  1  issot’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Tlie  Coi  Sons  &  BncBey  Co., 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


American  Museum  of  Natund  History. 

The  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden  in  co-operation  with  the 
.American  Museum.  77lti  Street  and  8th  .Avenue. 
AfrilO,  8  P.M. —T/ic  Prisluciiou  of  tjuininc. 

Prof.  II.  H.  Busby. 

“  U.—The.  Itoyiil  Hotanirat  < iardens  at  K  ir.  England. 
Prof.  Lucian  M.  I'nderwiHKl. 

Tickets  on  application. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  Hall, 

365  East  43 1  Street. 

8  P.M 

.April  12.— Tlic  lUist  Indies.  George  Donaldson. 

’•  18.  -  Jamaica  ami  Porto  Itico.-P.  S.  Dellenliaugh. 

”  36.— D/i  Ih  rmmlas.  H.  I.  Bridgman. 

People’s  Institute  la-ctures  in  Co-operation  with  the 
('(Viper  Union,  at  the  Cooper  L'nion. 

Traril  amt  descriptire  Geography.  8  P.  M. 

.April  n.— Southern  Coliforiiia.  -G.  F.  Greene. 

"  1.5.-  HollamI  amt  its  /Vo/iic.— Daniel  van  Pelt. 

*'  32.  .ilaska  amt  tin  KloiidiAr.- J.  B.  Burnham. 

“  3^.—  Hairaii.—  H.  S.  Dawson. 

People’s  Institute,  la'ctures  in  (k)-operat ion  with  the 
C(Vjper  l'nion.  at  the  Civiper  Union. 

8  P.M. 

April  10.— Xiueteenlh  Century  History. 

The  (gieniniiof  the  Far  East— China,  .laisin.  Korea. 

F.  Wells  Williams,  Instructor  in  rale  College. 


Benevolences. 


The  King's  Daughters’  House, 
48  Henry  Street. 

Me.Aiilev  AVater  Street  Mission, 
.M6  Water  Street. 

St.  Itartholoinew’s  Mission, 
311  East  431  Street. 

I’niversity  Settlement, 

36  Delahcey  Street. 

St.  Itarnahas  House, 

306  Mulberry  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  Allianee, 
170  Bleecker  Street. 

Union  Settlement  .Association, 
3:17  East  104th  Street. 

Riverside  .Assoehition, 

359  West  69th  Street. 

Nurses’  Settlenieiii, 

359  Henry  Street. 

Five  INiiiits  House  d  liidiisiry. 
I'i5  Worth  Street. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Stiirgis  Fo(yr,  Vice-Pres. 

Cliurcli  Glass  and  Decorating  Compan}'  of  New  York, 

ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  FURNISHINGS, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS,  CHURCH  DECORATIONS. 
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SPEAK  YOUR  LOVE  FOR  ME  TO- WAY. 

Edith  Virginia  Bradt. 

Tlie  new-made  grave  i»  elosi'd,  and  eovered  o'er 
With  tributes  rare ; 

The  fairest  flowers  that  tender  liands  eould  bring 
Are  scattered  tliere. 

And  underneath  lies  one  whose  life  has  been 
So  full  of  care  ; 

So  lieavy  with  the  burdens  none  Inid  thought 
To  help  her  bear. 

Whose  hungry  heart  has  oftentimes  cried  out 
Appealingly 

For  love’s  expression,  and  for  tender  words 
Of  sympathy. 

Ah,  friends,  too  late  yoti  bring  your  costly  flowers; 
Too  late  your  tears : 

For  her  hath  sweetly  dawned  the  light  of  Heaven’s 
Eternal  years. 

And  now  it  matters  not  at  all  to  her, 

Tliat  on  her  grave 

Are  strewn  the  flowers  that  in  her  life  of  care 
You  never  gave. 

She  needs  not  now  the  love  tliat  in  her  life 
She  needed  much ; 

She  cares  not  for  your  sympathy,  nor  craves 
Your  tender  touch. 

She  heeds  not  that  above  her  cofflned  clay 
You  drop  your  tears. 

And  speak  the  words  of  praise  you  have  withheld 
Through  many  years. 

Too  lute  !  for  while  you  weeping  bend  alxive 
The  flower-strewn  sod. 

Forevermore  she  dwells  in  peace  among 
The  saints  of  Grotl. 

Friends,  speak  your  love  for  me  to-day,  nor  let 
Me  vainly  crave 

The  tribute  that  your  hands  will  lay  upon 
My  new-made  grave. 

All  Round  the  Horizon. 


On  Frida}'  our  troop.s  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur  entered  Malolos  after  an  engagement 
of  three  hours  in  which  four  of  our  men  were 
killed. and  twenty-three  wounded.  The  insur¬ 
gents  set  fire  to  the  city  before  evacuating  it 
to  follow  Aguinaldo  and  his  Cabinet,  who  had 
retired  to  some  more  northerly  point  two  days 
earlier.  There  were  many  indications  that 
the  insurgents  were  in  a  state  of  terror,  and 
subseiiuent  events  point  to  a  general  weakening 
of  the  insurrection.  The  people  who  had  tied 
in  terror  are  rapidly  returning  to  their  homes 
within  our  lines,  and  being  kindly  treated  are 
sprea<ling  among  their  friends  assurances  of 
safety  if  they  do  the  like.  It  is  reported  that 
many  insurgent  troops  now  remain  sucli  only 
through  fear  of  their  officers.  The  latest  ad¬ 
vices  from  General  Otis  say  that  Aguinaldo’s 
army  is  ‘  ‘  defeated,  discourag»‘d  and  scattered,  ’  ’ 
and  that  the  insurgent  government  is  in  a 
perilous  condition. 

The  last  member  of  the  United  States  Pliilip- 
pine  Conunission,  Col.  Charles  Denby,  arrived 
at  Manila  on  Monday,  and  the  Commission  is 
actively  engaged  in  studying  the  situation,  ex¬ 
pressing  a  conviction  that  peace  will  soon  be 
restored.  At  la.st  advices  the  forces  were  rest¬ 
ing  at  Malolos  after  a  remarkably  fatiguing 


campaign,  which  has  been  a  severe  and  most 
encouraging  test  of  the  ability  of  our  troops  to 
endure  the  climate  of  the  Philippines.  *  Not¬ 
withstanding  fatigue  the  army  is  in  excellent 
condition.  Admiral  Dewey  has  sent  congratu¬ 
lations  to  General  Otis  for  ‘  ‘  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  work  of  the  army.  ’  ’  General  Otis  sailed 
for  home  on  Monday  by  the  United  States 
transport  Sherman,  leaving  his  command  in 
the  hands  of  General  Wheaton.  The  Cruiser 
Raleigh,  which  left  Manila  December  15,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Fayal  on  Friday,  and  is  expected  here 
on  the  fifteenth.  The  Raleigh  took  part  in  all 
movements  in  the  Philippines  during  the  war 
with  Spain.  On  her  homeward  way  she  has 
been  most  honorably  received  at  all  the  British 
ports — Singapore,  Bombay,  Port  Said  and  oth¬ 
ers,  and  at  Singapore  a  Spanish  transport  low¬ 
ered  her  colors  to  the  Raleigh.  After  this  the 
Spaniards  visited  the  Raleigh  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  friendliness  by  our  sailors. 

The  Cuban  Assembly,  so  called,  still  continues 
a  feeble  existence.  The  majority  desire  a  dis¬ 
solution,  but  the  stronger  minority  headed  by 
General  Sanguily  refuse,  being  sustained  by 
flattering  telegrams  from  the  Assembly’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  Washington,  Senors  Villalon 
and  Hevia.  These  despatches  absurdly  counsel 
the  Assembly  to  refuse  the  $3,000,000  sent 
over  by  our  Government,  and  to  expect 
from  a  private  syndicate  a  loan  of  $‘20,000,000. 
Meanwhile,  unless  the  army  roster  is  immedi¬ 
ately  delivered  to  General  Brooke,  there  is  an 
imminent  probability  that  the  $^5, 000, 000  in¬ 
tended  for  the  payment  of  the  Cuban  army, 
which  still  remains  on  board  the  Burnside, 
will  be  sent  back  to  this  country.  Who  the 
parties  are  who  propose  to  reimburse  the  Cuban 
Assembly  for  this  loss  remains  a  secret  in  the 
breast  of  the  two  representatives.  The  latter 
left  Washington  on  Monday  to  return  to  Cuba 
without  having  secured  any  increa.se  in  the 
amount  i)romised  by  our  Government,  and 
most  assuredly  without  the  boasted  $20,000,(X)0. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  reconstruction  goes 
steadily  forward.  All  the  important  towns  on 
the  island  have  been  connected  with  Havana  by 
telegraph,  two  hundred  miles  of  line  having 
been  constructed  by  the  Signal  Corps  in  the 
remarkably  short  space  of  sixty  days.  Gen.  A. 
W.  Greely  gives  the  credit  of  this  achievement 
to  Colonel  Dunwoodie’s  executive  ability  and 
constant  application  to  work.  Mr.  William 
Willard  Howard,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Cuban  Industrial  Relief  fund,  has  returned  to 
this  country  for  the  purchase  of  implements 
and  seeds  for  his  industrial  relief  station  at 
(Juines  in  the  province  of  Havana.  Public 
order  is  not  yet  entirely  established,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Santiago,  bandits  being  still 
busy.  Four  were  captured  on  Sunday.  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  War  Meiklejohn  has  issued  an 
order  to  all  department  commanders  not  only 
in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  to  present  precise  reports  upon  civic 
conditions  in  their  departments.  Such  exact 


knowledge  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of 
reconstruction. 

Word  comes  from  Puerto  Rico  of  two  inter¬ 
esting  movements.  One  is  for  greatly  needed 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  by 
which  secret  trial  will  be  abolished,  delay  in 
trying  petty  cases  will  be  avoided  and  the 
marriage  laws  will  be  reformed.  The  other 
is  the  organization  of  a  new  political  party, 
called  the  Republican,  though  with  no  thought 
of  affiliation  with  the  party  of  that  name  in 
the  United  States.  The  party  was  originated 
by  the  Radical  leaders,  its  object  being  to 
promote  American  political  ideas.  It  has 
drafted  a  platform  which  declares  loyalty  to 
the  American  flag,  “hails  with  pride”  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  island  and  makes  declarations 
on  the  subject  of  freedom,  education,  taxation, 
commerce,  money,  agriculture  and  the  judiciary, 
very  much  in  harmony  with  American  ideals. 
General  Henry,  it  is  said,  approves  of  the 
formation  of  the  party. 

The  public  was  taken  entirely  by  surprise 
last  Thur.sday  by  the  news  that  the  British 
and  American  ships  at  Samoa  had  opened  fire 
upon  the  island.  Particulars  of  the  event 
with  the  reasons  for  it  are  not  yet  received, 
but  it  appears  that  the  act,  regrettable  as  it 
was,  since  it  entailed  considerable  loss  of  life, 
was  a  nece.ssary  police  work  in  the  interests  of 
law  and  order.  There  is  no  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  complications  will  ensue  beween  the 
German  government  and  our  own  and  that  of 
Great  Britain.  All  three  governments  exhibit 
a  calm  and  conciliatory  temper,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  really  exists  and  is  not  a  small 
one  will  surely,  it  is  believed,  'yield  itself  to 
diplomacy.  The  government  at  Berlin  pro¬ 
poses  appointing  a  Joint  High  Commission  of 
three  members,  one  from  each  government,  to 
go  to  Samoa  and  there  settle  the  difficulty,  and 
the  other  two  governments  are  expected  to 
accept  the  proposition. 

Affairs  in  Spain  are  more  hopeful  than  in 
years  past.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  fear  either  a  Carlist  uprising  or  a  military 
dictatorship:  the  Conservative  government  ic 
gaining  strength  and  especially  is  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Premier  Silvela  will  have  the  support  of  the 
most  influential  citizens  in  his  very  difficult 
task  of  reform  in  internal  affairs. 

A  war  cloud  is,  however,  arising  in  Eastern 
Europe.  For  some  months  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  been  strained  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  fear  an  outbreak  in 
the  Balkans.  There  was  a  collision  on  Sunday 
between  the  frontier  guards,  not  far  from  the 
important  strategic  point,  Adrianople.  All  the 
country  is  in  a  state  of  unrest.  The  trouble 
appears  to  arise  from  a  conviction  in  the  Otto¬ 
man  mind  that  Bulgaria,  incited  by  Russia,  is 
fomenting  revolution  in  Macedonia.  Turkey 
has  100,000  men  under  arms  ready  to  act  at 
short  notice. 
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More  serious  from  another  point  of  view, 
because  it  discredits  the  Czar  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  is  taking  a  high  stand  as  a 
world  pacificator,  is  the  recent  ukase  for  the 
Russianizing  of  Finland.  This  little  country 
has  for  generations  been  remarkable  for  the 
superior  character  of  its  civilization,  the  brav¬ 
ery  with  which  for  six  hundred  years  it  has 
maintained  its  right  to  independence,  con¬ 
quered  at  last  ninety  years  ago,  and  for  its 
superior  education,  morals,  manners  and  public 
order.  By  solemn  oath  repeated  for  at  least 
thret'  generations  the  Czars  of  Russia  have 
bound  themselves  to  Finnish  independence. 
Now  that  oath  has  been  broken.  Finland  is  to 
become  a  Russian  province,  its  parliamentary 
government  overthrown  and  its  citizens  made 
subject  to  Russian  military  law.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Czar's  high-handed  repu¬ 
diation  of  faith  will  pass  without  a  protest 
from  the  civilized  world.  Already  the  protest 
is  beginning  to  take  organized  form. 

It  appears  to  be  probable  that  Italy  will  ob¬ 
tain  the  coveted  possession  in  China,  the  Bay 
of  San  Moon  in  the  province  of  Chi-Kiang. 
It  is  reported  that  the  British  and  Italian  gov¬ 
ernments  have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  the 
matter.  German  reinforcements  have  been 
sent  to  South  Shantung,  not,  it  is  asserted,  with 
the  intention  of  annexing  the  Province,  but  in 
answer  to  the  appeals  of  German  missionaries 
and  engineers,  who  demand  protection  for  their 
lives  and  property.  Great  Britain  is  asking 
for  more  territory  in  Hong  Kong,  land  being 
needed  for  new  government  buildings. 

Last  Wednesday  a  man  who  was  probably  in¬ 
sane  mistook  a  certain  Touret  for  President 
Loubet  and  shot  him  dead. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  up  a  lynching  trial. 
The  case  is  that  of  the  negro  postmaster  of 
Lake  City,  S.  C. ,  who  was  brutally  murdered 
a  year  ago  for  no  crime  except  that  of  being  a 
negro  in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Lynchings  are  becoming  frequent  enough 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  demand  not 
only  a  public  expression  of  di.sapproval,  but  the 
most  rigorous  treatment. 

The  past  week  has  brought  hopes  of  rapid 
transit  startlingly  near  to  New  Yorkers.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road  Company  made  an  offer  to  build  an  under¬ 
ground  road  from  the  City  Hall  to  the  Bronx 
and  the  Harlem,  equip  and  run  it  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  which  included  a  franchise  in 
perpetuity.  In  consequence  of  this  offer,  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commissioners  sent  a  memorial 
to  Albany  asking  for  statutory  power  to  con¬ 
sider  and  deal  with  the  company.  As  the  terms 
of  the  offer  became  known,  a  degree  of  opposition 
was  aroused.  From  all  quarters  come  protests 
against  granting  the  rapid  transit  franchise  to 
the  Metropolitan'Street  Railway  Company,  on 
the  inadequate  terms  which  that  corporation 
offers  for  the  enormous  privileges  which  it 
seeks  to  acquire.  The  labor  organizations  have 
loudly  protested,  and  have  put  themselves  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  and 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  using  private  capital  for 
the  construction  of  the  road.  To  this  protest 
it  has  been  answered  that  the  municipality  has 
not  and  cannot  legally  acquire  the  funds  needed 
for  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  as  no  other 
offer  had  been  made  the  alternative  lay  between 
treating  with  the  Metropolitan  Company  or 
indefinitely  postponing  Rapid  Transit.  On 
Monday,  however,  a  formal  proposition  was 
made  by  the  Metropolis  Contract  Company 
which  on  its  face  is  far  more  advantageous  to 
the  city,  which  promises  rapid  transit  in  a 
shorter  time— two  and  a  half  years— and  by 
which  the  entire  property  of  the  underground 
road  will  become  the  possession  of  the  city. 


BOXME  BERMUDA. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler, 

Many  of  my  readers  have  doubtless  admired 
old  Puritan  Andrew  Marvell’s  fine  lines  on 
Bermuda  where 

“  He  han;;!i  in  shades  the  orange  bright. 

Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 

And  does  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows.” 

I  have  long  wanted  to  see  these  enchanting 
islands,  and  at  last  my  desire  is  gratified. 
With  a  part  of  my  family  we  left  New  York 
on  last  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Quebec 
Company’s  steamship  “Trinidad,”  a  stout, 
well-manned  British  craft,  about  in  size  and 
speed  like  the  Cunarders  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  average  time  made  is  about  forty- 
eight  hours ;  but  a  very  scurrilous  East  wind 
smote  us  .so  spitefully  in  the  face  that  we  were 
five  hours  behind  the  usual  run.  This  is  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  the  boats  are  crowded. 

The  Bermu<las  are  a  group  of  coral  islands 
numbering  a  couple  of  hundred ;  but  the  five 
largest  contain  the  whole  population  of  fifteen 
thousand  people.  Their  area  is  about  ten  square 
miles,  and  within  that  space  is  packed  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  picturesque  and  unique  love¬ 
liness.  Our  steamer  approached  the  extreme 
northeastern  end  of  the  group,  called  “St. 
George’s”  and  coasted  along  down  to  “Ireland 
Island,  ’  ’  which  is  occupied  by  the  vast  British 
navy  yards,  and  some  of  John  Bull’s  saucy 
iron-clads  are  anchored  off  shore.  At  that 
point  we  swung  into  the  magnificent  Bay, 
studded  with  islands,  and  I  wonder  that  its 
praises  have  not  been  more  widely  “said  or 
sung;”  for,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New 
York  harbor,  we  have  not  its  equal  on  our 
whole  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  head  of  this  Bay, 
on  a  sloping  hill-side,  stands  the  chief  town  of 
the  Colony,  and  as  it  contains  a  cathedral  it 
has  the  English  right  to  be  called  the  “city  of 
Hamilton.”  There  are  two  large  and  well- 
appointed  hotels;  we  are  plea.santly  quartered 
at  the  ‘  ‘  Princess,  ’  ’  and  among  the  guests  we 
find  some  of  our  mid-summer  friends  from 
Lake  Mohonk.  The  hotel  stands  immediately 
on  the  water-side,  and  across  the  Bay  the  view 
of  the  white  villas  and  cottages  ensconced 
among  the  foliage  of  Paget  is  a  perpetual  feast 
to  the  eye. 

The  transformation  of  the  last  few  days  has 
been  wonderful.  On  the  day  before  we  left 
New  York  we  saw  snow  in  the  streets.  In 
fifty-six  hours  we  found  ourselves  surrounded 
by  the  teeming  verdure  and  foliage  of  June! 
The  lawns  are  in  their  attire  of  living  green. 
The  gardens  are  ablaze  with  flowers — gera¬ 
niums,  nasturtiums,  pinks  and  roses  of  every 
hue.  Clumps  of  oleanders  are  in  every  yard, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  flowering  vines  over¬ 
hang  the  walls  of  coral.  White  lilies  are 
almost  as  abundant  as  May-weed  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  pasture-field.  While  Florida  is  all  sand, 
Bermuda  is  all  coral.  The  smooth  roads  are 
all  coral- beds,  and  the  sun  reflected  from  the 
white  surface  is  almost  as  trying  to  the  eyes 
as  the  flashing  streets  of  Athens.  The  houses 
are  built  of  coral,  and  if  they  become  slightly 
discolored  they  receive  a  fresh  coat  of  white¬ 
wash.  The  bright  contrast  of  intense  white 
and  deep  green  gives  a  most  picturesque  effect 
to  the  landscape.  In  this  porous  coral  forma¬ 
tion  wells  are  impossible;  wherefore  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  dependent  upon  the  rains  of 
heaven,  and  the  methods  of  catching  and  stor¬ 
ing  the  rainfall  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  are 
very  ingenious. 

As  the  atmosphere  of  Bermuda  is  so  delight¬ 
ful  and  vitalizing,  we  visitors  live  mostly  out 
of  doors — walking,  driving,  cycling,  or  boating 
among  the  innumerable  islets  and  coves.  The 
Gulf  Stream  shields  us  from  the  cold  North 
winds,  and  the  average  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  seventy.  We  took  our  first  drive 


on  Saturday’  out  to  “Fairy  Land”  and  soon 
imagined  ourselves  in  the  tropics;  groves  of 
bananas  were  growing  by  the  road- side;  pal¬ 
mettos  were  mingled  with  the  paw-paw  trees 
with  their  queer  clusters  of  fruit  at  the  top ; 
and  in  the  pools  of  water  were  mangroves  with 
their  innumerable  roots.  When  driving  through 
the  grounds  of  General  Hastings’s  “Soucy 
Park”  we  passed  a  lofty  hedge  which  was  gor¬ 
geous  with  the  scarlet  hibiscus.  The  rich  soil 
vvhich  overlies  the  coral  yields  great  crops  of 
the  Bermuda-potato,  of  onions,  and  of  lilies  by 
the  millions.  To-day’s  steamer,  which  carries 
this  letter,  will  go  freighted  with  a  great  cargo 
of  lily-buds,  which  will  grace  hundreds  of 
American  churches  on  the  coming  Easter-morn¬ 
ing. 

Yesterday  we  worshipped  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  St.  Andrew’s,  whose  faithful 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burrowes,  has  been  here 
for  several  years.  Many  pleasant  features  of 
the  services  reminded  me  of  old  Scotland;  but 
the  admirable  “Presbyterian  Hymnal”  that 
was  used  would  be  accounted  a  great  innova¬ 
tion  by  the  sticklers  for  the  ancient  Psalmody. 
It  is  the  hymn-book  prepared  b}"  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches  of  Canada,  and  is  about  as 
near  perfection  for  practical  purposes  as  any 
hymnologic  collection  I  have  yet  seen.  As 
Bermuda  is  a  British  colony.  Episcopacy  is  th 
predominant  faith ;  and  there  is  a  small  cathe¬ 
dral  here,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Halifax  con¬ 
ducts  his  official  services  on  certain  Sabbatlu 
in  every  year.  One  of  the  most  flourishin|? 
congregations  in  Hamilton  is  Wesleyan  Meth¬ 
odist,  and  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  most 
influential  members  of  the  church  are  well 
educated  and  prosperous  negroes !  There  is 
probably  no  spot  on  the  globe  in  which  the 
colored  people  can  boast  of  as  much  culture, 
thrift,  high  moral  character  and  social  influ¬ 
ence  as  here  in  Bermuda.  Slavery  disappeared 
long  ago,  and  no  barbarous  and  un-Christian 
color-prejudice  weighs  down  the  worthy  and 
industrious  negro  citizens.  Of  the  naval  and 
military  establishments  here,  and  of  several 
ecclesiastical  and  social  matters,  I  will  write 
in  my  next ;  this  hurried  epistle  must  go  by  this 
morning’s  steamer. 

Princess  Hotei.,  Hamilton,  March  27, 1819. 


A  »TK1*  TOWAKD  COMITY. 

At  a  conference  of  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Missionary  Association,  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  held  at  the  office 
of  the  Presbyterian  Secretary,  March  27,  1899, 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved,  First:  That  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Boards  here  represented  believe  our  churches 
called  on  to  enter  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  for 
Gospel  and  educational  work. 

Second :  In  order  that  there  may  be  the 
utmost  economy  of  forces  and  that  the  spirit 
of  Christian  unity  may  be  made  manifest  to 
the  people  among  whom  we  shall  labor,  we 
will  engage  in  this  work  on  principles  of 
denominational  comity. 

Third;  In  order  to  this  we  will  meet  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary  and  statedly 
thereafter  in  order  that  we  may  keep  each  other 
advised  of  all  steps  taken  toward  the  Christian 
occupation  of  the  island  and  agree  so  to  respect 
such  advances  as  not  to  duplicate  forces  in  the 
same  community  beyond  manifest  necessity. 

Fourth :  That  in  the  opening  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Porto  Rico  a  statement  be  published 
to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  to  be  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  different  societies  ex¬ 
pressing  the  fellowship  and  unity  of  these  soci¬ 
eties  in  this  work. 

And  we  recommend  that  the  mission  work¬ 
ers  in  Porto  Rico  of  the  various  societies  or¬ 
ganize  an  evangelical  conference  which  shall 
meet  at  stated  intervals  for  conference,  and 
mutual  assistance  in  their  common  work. 
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THE  NEW  CATECHISM.  natural  than  for  them  to  say Brethren,  what  none  of  the  many  contributors  to  the  Mary 

C.  F.  Mussey,  D.D.  is  the  difference  between  ns?  We  have  identi-  Holmes  Seminary  be  rebellious.  At  best  we 

What  effect  would  the  general  adoption  of  cally  the  same  faith,  but  a  different  name ;  we  are  only  stewards  and  our  disappointment  and 
the  catechism  have  upon  organic  church  teach  this  identical  statement  of  faith  to  our  loss  should  be  hallowed  by  the  assurance  that 
unity?  children.  It  does  us  good ;  it  will  do  them  more  they  are  among  the  dispensations  of  covenant 

It  would  show  a  general  sense  of  need  of  Rood.  It  will  do  their  children  still  more,  faithfulness  and  mercy, 
nearer  fellowship,  with  its  expression,  among  What  is  to  hinder  our  having  the  same  name?  Over  the  smoldering  ruins,  let  all  the 
the  different  churches.  The  catechism  is  the  Let  us  have  one  Christian  brotherhood  under  friends  of  the  institution  consider  how  to 
best  po.ssible  evidence  of  this.  It  came  into  one  name.”  secure  the  blessing  intended  by  this  great  sor- 

beiug  in  response  to  it.  Its  seed  was  in  the  Let  me  illustrate.  Some  of  ns  are  married  row ;  how  the  seminary  may  do  better  work. 
Spirit  of  Christ.  The  soil  in  which  it  was  men.  Some  of  us  have  been  so  long  married  how  yield  a  larger  revenue  of  glory  to  the  Mas- 
planted  was  the  hearts  of  Christian  men  and  that  the  married  life  almost  seems  to  us  the  ter.  Great  wisdom  is  needed  in  rebuilding, 
women.  It  took  root  in  spiritual  affections.  Lfe  into  which  we  were  born,  and  it  may  be  With  God  there  are  no  indispensable  people  or 
It  grew  out  from  previous  spiritual  conditions,  that  some  of  ns  but  vaguely  remember  just  institutions,  but  every  man  and  every  institn- 
Brother  spoke  with  brother  in  the  same  com-  how  our  marriage  came  about.  But  putting  to-  tion  has  a  mission.  The  seminary  stood  high 
munion,  yearning  for  larger  fellowship.  Then  gether  general  principles  and  what  we  do  re-  as  a  monument  for  God  and  humanity,  and  by 
they  spoke  with  brethren  across  a  denomina-  member  as  a  basis  of  judgment,  we  should  the  blessing  of  God  may  open  up,  after  a  few 
tional  line,  and  fovind  responsive  yearning,  dare  draw  a  picture  like  this.  Imagine  a  months,  with  new  inspiration  and  power.  As 
Then  they  spoke  to  brethren  across  other  do-  company  of  young  people  of  different  sex,  who  friends  of  the  Freedmen,  in  adversity  as  well 
nominational  lines,  and  found  a  kindred  feel-  have  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  and  a  as  in  prosperity,  let  us  get  our  breath,  then 
ing.  Then  they  said  to  each  other  as  by  a  growing  respect  and  friend.ship  for  one  another,  push  the  work  of  recon.struction  with  all  the 
spontaneous  agreement;  ‘‘Let  us  come  together  discussing  the  subject  ot  the  ‘‘desirableness  of  zeal  of  a  new  enterprise. 

in  convention;”  and  when  they  came  together  matrimony.”  They  find  it  interesting;  and  Preaching  the  communion  sermon  February 
and  exchanged  salutations  and  talked  over  the  when  tlie  company  breaks  up  it  separates,  not  27,  looking  over  the  congregation,  so  attentive- 
need  of  a  more  unified  Christianity,  they  .said:  into  units,  but  into  couples.  A  certain  young  thoughtful,  solemn,  tender,  the  Holy  Spirit 
‘‘Let  us  have  a  committee  of  our  most  learned  man  escorting  a  young  lady  to  her  home  a.sks  manifestly  present,  I  could  but  hope  every 
and  devout  and  wisest  men,  and  let  them  her  what  she  thinks  of  the  discu.ssion,  and  soul  might  be  converted.  Four  new  recruits 
formulate  some  document  which  shall  express  after  a  little  badinage  and  sparring  of  words,  joined  the  seminary  church  that  day,  only  six 
our  common  faith,  and  see  if  we  cannot  go  they  unanimously  conclude  that  it  is  a  grave  or  eight  remaining  without  the  fold.  Sad  to 
before  the  world  with  a  more  solid  front,  that  and  practical  subject,  needing  thought  anfl  de-  think,  they  are  now  scattered.  Frustrated 
we  may  the  better  show  the  spirit  which  we  liberation.  Before  they  part  they  come  to  the  hopes,  sweeping  floods  and  refining  fires  are 
all  feel.”  Thus  came  into  being  the  new  conclusion  that  the  subject  has  grown  in  im-  only  disciplinary.  There  is  not  a  drop  of 
catechism,  formulated  by  representatives  of  portance  and  needs  further  conference ;  and  wrath  in  our  cup— all  is  for  the  highest  good, 
eight  bodies  of  Chri.stians  of  different  names;  the  young  lady  promises  to  be  at  home  on  the  This  fire,  which  struck  the  seminary  like  a 
a  document  which  these  bodies  have  separately  next  evening  but  one.  The  young  man  comes,  cyclone,  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise — the 
and  unanimously  adopted,  as  expressive  of  they  confer  and  discuss  and  after  numerous  prelude  to  even  more  satisfactory  conditions, 
their  faith  as  men  and  women  of  sound  mind,  meetings  both  seem  to  think  there  is  only  one  more  widespread  usefulness.  The  Lord  reign- 
and  which  they  are  glad  to  teach  their  chil-  side  to  the  question — whether  matrimony  is  eth.  Pray  for  the  scattered  flock. 

dren,  as  the  ba.sis  of  the  faith  of  a  new  genera-  desirable?  The  most  obtuse  looker-on  feels  - 

tion.  This  catechism  is  an  evidence,  and  the  sure  that  a  wedding  will  be  the  re.snlt  of  those  A  RE.MIXISCEXCE. 

expression,  of  a  feeling  of  need  of  a  nearer  fel-  frequent  discussions,  if  the  prudent  or  unrea-  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stone, 

lowship  with  Christians  of  other  names.  sonable  father  or  mother  do  not  stand  in  the  The  interest  which  is  now  being  felt  in  the 

The  adoption  of  this  catechism  by  different  way.  So  we  say  that  looking  at  the  tenihnirh's  Life  of  Henry  Drummond  (by  George  Adam 
churches  is  a  confession  of  brotherhood,  and  if  unobstructed,  or  if  disturbed  neverthe-  Smith)  recalls  a  personal  experience  pleasing 
the  confession  tends  to  increased  brotherhood,  less  frequently  discussed  by  the  interested  par-  to  the  patriotic  heart  of  an  American, 
in  fact  assures  it.  If  there  had  been  no  broth-  ties,  a  wedding  will  be  the  result.  Organic  In  early  October,  1887,  the  American  Associ- 
erhood  before,  the  fact  of  adopting  it  brings  union  will  come  it  the  catechism  is  generally  ation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  gave  a 
the  churches  into  a  brotherhood.  But  though  adopted;  it  will  come  in  time  unless  the  un-  farewell  reception  to  their  guests  in  this  city, 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was  behind  the  consenting  father  obstruct  the  consummation.  Among  these  was  Henry  Drummond.  By  a 
desire  for  a  nearer  relationship,  when  this  The  father  in  this  case  is  church  government  fortunate  accident  I  entered  the  drawing-room 
nearer  relationship  takes  expression  in  the  — the  method  by  which  each  church  manages  at  the  same  moment  with  Mr.  Drummond,  and 
form  of  a  catechism — which  is  virtually  a  con-  its  own  affairs.  But  if  the  spirit  of  the  as  there  was  a  trifling  delay  in  being  presented 
fession  of  faith — it  is  by  adoption  before  the  churches  be  aroused  and  determined  to  have  to  our  hostess,  it  gave  me  the  unexpected  op- 
world,  a  confession  of  brotherhood— and  the  organic  union,  this  obstacle  may  be  removed  portunity  of  a  few  words  beyond  the  formality 
confession  becomes  a  proclamation.  by  a  compromise,  which  shall  put  the  church  of  introduction. 

Then  the  brotherhood  itself,  and  the  con-  under  one  name  and  faith,  and  allow  indi-  I  begged  him  to  accept  my  gratitude  for 
fession  of  it,  continuing  to  exist — being  pro-  vidual  churches  to  vary  their  form  of  adminis-  his  rare  book.  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
longed  indefinitely — constitute  a  fi  inhuri/  to  tration.  If  this  catechism  should  be  generally  World,  which  I  said  had  been  a  companion 
the  increase  of  the  brotherly  spirit.  What  is  adopted  by  the  Protestant  churches — irr  may  not  during  my  summer  travels,  together  with 
this  but  saying  that  friendship,  or  affection,  live  to  see  it — but  some  one  will  see  a  wedding  Horace  Bushnell’s  sermons  on  The  New 
between  different  parties  grows  stronger  the  some  day.  ,  Life. 

longer  it  exists?  We  all  know  that  while  new  Cincinnati^ _  The  name  of  Horace  Bushnell  seemed  to 

friendships  are  pleasant,  those  which  have  iiin  me  ’  EMivtitv  thrill  his  every  pulse.  He  turned  and  with  a 

grown  for  years  are  stronger  and  more  lasting.  MAKl  HOLMES  SEMIX.VItl.  graceful  bow  said,  ‘‘I  thank  you  for  mention- 

In  a  continuing  and  prolonged  friendship,  or  Holmes.  ing  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 

spirit  of  brotherhood  between  Christian  men  At  the  close  of  our  annual  visit,  leaving  the  ou-n  or  any  other  age.”  In  a  most  enthusi- 
and  Christian  chtirches  there  is  a.  teodeoei/ to  seminary  at  7. 30  A.  M.  Tuesday,  February  28,  astic  manner  he  spoke  of  the  profound  impres- 
increase  or  growth  of  brotherhood.  we  heard  music,  and  looking  out  from  the  car-  sion  Dr.  Bushnell  made  in  London,  where  the 

Tendencies  in  the  line  of  increased  brother-  riage  saw  the  spacious  galleries  lined  with  first  sermon  he  preached  there  (Unconscious 
hood  among  Christian  churches,  if  undisturbed  students  waving  their  handkerchiefs  and  sing-  Influence)  was  published  at  once.  He  alluded 
— or  if  disturbed  yet  not  dissipated,  but  fre-  ing,  ‘‘God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again.”  to  the  high  place  he  had  always  maintained 
qnently  discussed  between  the  parties  as  desira-  The  refrain  was  full  of  pathos,  bringing  tears  with  the  ablest  thinkers  and  writers  in  Eng- 
■ble — will  be  very  likely  to  result  in  organic  to  our  eyes,  and  inspiring  high  hopes.  Alas!  land,  expressing  surprise  as  well  as  regret  that 
union.  This  seems  self-evident.  It  appears  how  little  did  we  realize  that  the  next  Tues-  he  rarely  heard  his  name  mentioned  in  America, 
to  me  that  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world  may  day  morning  all  would  be  in  ashes.  Mr.  Drummond  said  he  thought  it  was  hard 

become  so  concentrated  and  aggressive,  that  Notwithstanding  the  yellow-fever  scare,  to  conceive  of  a  higher  standard  of  literary 
a  corresponding  unification  and  concentration  short  crops  and  other  setbacks,  118  students  work  than  that  given  to  tjjie  world  by  Horace 
among  the  people  of  God  will  grow  unspeaka-  were  gathered,  with  every  prospect  of  a  full  Bushnell,  and  although  it  had  not  been  his 
bly  more  desirable  than  they  appear  to  be  at  school  next  year.  The  outlook  was  flattering,  privilege  to  look  into  the  face  of  the  gifted 

the  present  time.  What,  then,  would  be  more  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  baffling  enigma —  man,  yet  he  was  greatly  his  debtor;  so  greatly 

natural  than  that  a  generation,  educated,  not  whether  crossed  electric  wires,  a  defective  that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  gone  to  Hart- 
as  we  have  been  educated,  but  under  the  in-  chimney  or  what,  is  not  clear,  but  whatever  ford,  not  only  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  re- 
fluence  of  a  statement  of  faith,  not  lll'e  that  in  the  second  cause,  the  intermediate  occasions  maining  members  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  family, 

other  churches  in  some  essential  points,  but  and  agencies,  this  terrible  calamity,  as  that  at  but  to  visit  the  city  honored  by  so  distinguished 

identically  the  same — what  would  be  more  Jackson  in  IHfio,  ‘‘cometh  of  the  Lord.”  Let  a  citizen. 
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S.VIUIATII  KEEIMNO. 

Wo  vorv  <:lailly  fjive  spaoo  in  this  dssuo  to 
Miss  Eiiphomia  Oloott’s  Essay  on  this  subject, 
which  took  and  abundantly  deserved  the  prize 
offert'd  by  the  Woman's  National  Sabbath  Alli¬ 
ance.  The  subject  is  one  of  ever  iucreasinfj: 
imiKirtance,  not  because  irrelipious  people  are 
less  inclined  to  “call  the  Sabbath  a  delight” 
than  such  people  were  a  generation  ago,  but 
because  social  conditions  are  so  changing  that 
religious  people  are  finding  the  problem  of 
Sabbath  keeping  by  no  means  so  simple  a  one 
as  it  was  then.  Few  of  ns  who  have  passed 
middle  age  will  read  Miss  Olcott’s  admirable 
essay  without  a  warming  of  the  heart;  recog¬ 
nizing  in  the  idyllic  picture  the  experiences  of 
our  own  childhood.  Yet  who  of  us  would  find 
it  easy,  how  many  of  us  would  find  it  practica¬ 
ble,  to  precisely  repeat  the  experience  in  our 
own  households  to-day'^  Desirable,  indeed — 
who  dots  not  long  for  such  a  day  of  pt'aceful 
rest  as  this  description  and  our  own  memories 
bring  before  us’:  Yet  may  there  not  be  some 
selfishness  in  such  a  longing?  Since  circum¬ 
stances  have  changed,  since  it  is  no  more  possi¬ 
ble  in  this  than  in  any  other  respect  to  turn 
back  the  hands  upon  the  dial  of  Time,  does  it 
not  behoove  us  as  Christians  who  desire  a  true 
keeping  of  Sabbath,  not  for  ourselves  only  but 
for  all  men,  rather  to  study  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  and  ask  what  is  our  duty  in  this  regard, 
not  only  toward  our  own  souls,  not  only  toward 
God,  but  also  toward  our  fellow  men. 

That  the  lack  of  Sabbath  observance  which 
has  long  appeared  lamentable  is  at  last  becom¬ 
ing  threatening  to  the  very  spirit  of  our 
national  institutions  is  very  clear.  The  fact 
that  no  fewer  than  three  societies  have  been 
formed  to  combat  the  evil  bears  witness  to  this. 
It  were  indeed  to  be  wished  that  one  society 
could  have  answered  the  purpose,  as  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  organizations  is  in  itself  a  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  three  and 
not  one  is  abundant  proof  that  the  problem  is 
not  a  simple  one.  The  three  organizations  rep¬ 
resent  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  Sab¬ 
bath  observance,  but  three  very  pronounced 
and  distinct  opinions  as  to  its  true  character, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  may  properly  be 
secured.  The  very  names  by  which  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  known,  Sunday,  the  Lord’s 
day.  Sabbath,  indicate  the  confusion  of  thought 
on  this  subject  prevalent  amongst  good  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  entirely  different 
days  are  confused  in  the  minds  of  many.  There 
is  the  civil  Sunday,  a  day  of  social  opportunity, 
the  result  of  social  and  religious  expediency. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  ‘  ‘  Christian  holy  day,  ’  ’  but 
only  a  guaranteed  opportunity  for  keeping  a 
“Christian  Sabbath”  on  that  day.  Injustice 
the  law  can  only  protect  the  individual  in  his 
right  to  spend  this  day  as  he  pleases,  so  long 
as  he  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  others. 
To  enforce  a  Christian  Sabbath  by  law  is  as 
absurd  as  to  attempt  to  compel  love  with  a 
revolver.  Social  expediency  may  and  should 
protect  the  individual  in  his  right  to  a  day  of 
rest,  to  be  spent  only  as  his  conscience  dic¬ 
tates.  Labor  unions  and  all  working  men’s 
associations  should  be  very  particular  to  insist 


upon  this  protection.  For  if  once  the  first  day 
of  the  week  is  given  over  to  labor,  they  will 
simply  receive  for  seven  days’  work  what  they 
now  gi't  for  six  days.  And  one  of  the  most 
precious  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
character  in  themselves  and  their  children  will 
be  lost.  The  era  of  helph'ss  wage  slavery  will 
bt'  brought  by  so  much  the  nearer. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  dictat¬ 
ing  to  the  individual  Christian  conscience  how 
the  daj’  should  be  kept  sacred,  the  first  to  pro¬ 
test  is  St.  Paul:  “You  keep  days  and  months 
and  times  and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
I  have  worked  on  you  fruitlessly.”  “One  man 
esteemeth  one  day  above  another,  another 
e.steemeth  every  day  alike.  Let  ev’ery  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  He  that  re¬ 
garded  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord 
he  doth  not  regard  it.”  “Let  no  man  judge 
you  in  respect  of  a  holy  day  or  a  new  moon  or 
the  Sabbath.”  These  are  his  directions  to  the 
Gala’iau.  Roman  and  Colo.ssiau  Churches. 

Let  us  deeply  reverence  the  religious  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  i)ast :  yet  let  us  never  forget  that 
Christian  liberty  is  far  more  worth  preserving 
than  even  Christian  tradition.  It  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Christian  Church  is  not  making 
the  most  of  the  golden  opportunity  given  by 
that  legal  holy  day  which  social  expediency 
malces  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

There  are  two  main  u.ses  to  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  can  put  the  Sabbath  day,  personal  im¬ 
provement  and  the  improvement  of  others. 
Personal  improvement  may  be  intellectual, 
spiritual  or  physical  as  conscience  may  dictate; 
contemplative  piety  or  active  development  of 
character  may  be  the  special  need.  But  for 
each  person  there  is  only  one  way  of  keeping 
the  day  sacred ;  and  that  is  by  doing  what 
under  the  existing  circumstances  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  Go«l.  Probably,  to  divide  the 
time  between  personal  improvement  and  the 
improv'ement  of  others  will  be  generally  most 
Christ-like.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  rob  the  day  of  its  benefit  to  the  young  than 
the  notion  that  going  to  church  and  Sunday- 
school  and  other  religious  exercises  are  in 
themselves  pleasing  to  God.  Unless  these 
things  make  us  better  men  and  women  God 
would  sooner  have  us  stay  away.  We  do  him 
no  favor  by  going  to  church. 

If  the  company  of  poor  people  and  slaves  who 
made  up  the  early  church  had  only  on  Sunday 
the  chance  to  make  propaganda  which  we  have, 
what  use  might  they  not  in  the  early  enthusi¬ 
asm  have  made  of  it!  Of  course  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  slaves  and  the  poor  to  stop  work 
one  day  in  seven.  They  did  not  command 
their  own  time.  They  met  at  dawn,  and  stole 
a  few  minutes  from  a  working  day  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  resurrection  in  hymn  singing  and 
prayer.  Then  they  had  to  return  to  the  labor 
of  the  ordinary  day.  Present  daj'  Christians 
rise  late,  read  a  newspaper,  dress,  go  ‘  ‘  hear  a 
preacher,  ’  ’  and  duly  comment  on  the  choir, 
dawdle,  stroll,  teach  a  Sunday-school  class  or 
attend  a  second  service,  read  a  little,  gossip  a 
little  and  go  to  bed,  with  the  virtuous  thought 
that  they  have  not  “profaned”  the  Sabbath. 
And  he  that  sits  in  the  heavens  laughs  and  has 
the  whole  dreary  humbug  in  derision.  For 
God  our  Father  compares  our  use  of  the  day 
with  our  possible  use  of  it ;  and  compares  the 
sad  world’s  need  of  healing  and  strength  with 
the  miserable  apology  for  service  laid  on  the 
only  altar  God  has  called  us  to  lay  our  offer¬ 
ings  upon — the  altar  of  social  sacrifice. 

DECISION  DAY. 

Several  of  our  Presbyterian  churches  have 
adopted  what  they  term  “Decision  Day”  into 
their  general  scheme  of  procedure.  Like  the 
Week  of  Praj-er,  Children’s  Day,  etc.,  it  is 
only  of  yearly  recurrence,  and  intended  to  make 


it  easy  and  natural  to  garner  the  good  fruits  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  the  Endeavor  Society,  and 
it  may  be  of  the  pulpit  also — such  as  might 
otherwise  just  fail  of  reaching  a  worthy  issue 
for  the  want  of  a  distinct  opportunitj'.  Like 
almost  every  good  thing,  such  appointments 
are  liable  to  abu.se.  There  will  be  those  who 
seek  to  reap  without  first  having  sown  and 
tended  with  painstaking  care.  But  the  fault 
is  individual,  not  institutional.  The  First 
Church  of  Sitringfield,  Ohio,  of  which  the  Rev. 
John  Clark  Hill  has  been  pastor  during  the 
past  year,  has  profited  by  the  appointment,  as 
may  have  been  seen  in  a  recent  Evangelist. 
More  than  thirty  individuals  largely  youths, 
were  influenced  for  good  by  this  “day  of  des¬ 
tiny.” 

And  still  another  innovation  is  now  popular 
in  Springfield;  obviously  due  to  Pastor  Hill’s 
desire  to  reach  all  classes  with  religious  influ¬ 
ences.  This  last  is  a  Saturday  Afternoon  Bible 
Reading — without  note  or  comment !  And,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  his  audiences  have 
grown  steadily  until  they  have  become  large. 
And  so  popular  is  this  appointment,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  outsiders,  that  Dr,  Hill  has  recently 
been  engaged  to  give  six  readings  at  Winona 
Lake  during  August  next.  We  take  it  he  is 
first  a  student  and  lover  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
next  a  good,  a  very  good,  reader — just  that 
and  nothing  more,  for  the  time.  We  once 
asked  a  venerable  minister  who  was  always 
“profitable”  in  this  public  exercise,  how  he 
came  by  his  widely  recognized  accomplishment? 
Reflecting  for  a  moment,  he  replied;  “My  en¬ 
deavor  is  simply  and  only  to  <jhe  the  .toote." 


A  PEEP  IMO  A  SE(  UETARY’S  MAIL. 

If  the  Church  at  large  knew  all  that  the 
Secretaries  of  our  Boards  know  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  need  and  opportunity  in  the 
various  fields  there  would  be  no  lack  of  money 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Boards.  Christian 
hearts  are  quick  to  respond  to  any  call  that  is 
brought  close  home  to  them.  They  do  not  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  a  general  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  duty  simply  because  imagination  alone 
does  not  suffice  to  make  them  realize  the  need ; 
they  must  have  the  help  of  details. 

Two  letters  from  Dr.  Thompson’s  Homo  Mis¬ 
sion  mail  give  just  this  sort  of  help.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  any  one  who  reads  the  first  to  real¬ 
ize  the  forlorn  bareness  of  that  little  church  in 
South  Dakota,  and  how  much  it  would  encour¬ 
age  pastor  and  people  if  some  Eastern  church 
should  send  them  a  cast-off  carpet.  Tlie  letter 
is  from  a  lady  whose  hap  it  has  been  to  spend 
the  winter  among  these  people : 

Deak  CinusTiAX  Friends:  In  the  providence 
of  (^od  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
during  the  past  winter. 

It  has  given  me  intense  pleasure  to  see  the 
brave  struggle  the  little  handful  of  Presby¬ 
terians  here  are  making.  They  had  been  with¬ 
out  a  pastor  for  four  years.  The  Sabbath - 
school  and  prayer-meeting  had  been  given  up. 
Now  through  the  blessing  of  God  they  have  a 
minister.  The  Sunday-school  is  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  interest.  The  Woman’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Aid  Society  is  hard  at  work 

The  church  building  is  out  of  repair — .sadly 
so.  The  people  here  have  had  the  roof  mended. 
A  good  brother  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  gave  us  |80 
to  have  it  painted.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  permit  that  will  be  done.  The  inside 
needs  clean  paper  and  caiqiet.  Are  you  going 
to  change  the  carpet  in  your  church  this  spring? 
If  so,  would  you  give  them  the  old  one?  In 
this  cold  climate  the  coal  bill  for  the  last  win¬ 
ter  has  not  been  a  small  item.  The  work  here 
would  be  helped  immensely  if  they  could  wor¬ 
ship  in  a  clean,  comfortable  church. 

You  are  strangers  to  me,  but  you  are  well 
known  to  my  Best  Friend. 

It  is  in  his  name  I  ask  this. 

Send  to  their  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  D. 
Fraser,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Y^ours  in  Christian  work,  Mrs.  J.  B.  C. 

What  church  is  buying  a  new  carpet  this 
spring? 
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Very  pathetic  is  the  mere  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  second  letter,  written,  as  it  is,  in 
pencil,  and  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  most  of 
us — for  this  letter  is  an  appeal  from  a  native 
church  of  Dakota  Indians.  There  is  something 
touching  in  the  unknown  words,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  vowels  and  liquids  makes  them  look 
like  the  inarticulate  utterances  of  a  little  child. 
The  letter  bears  two  signatures,  which  we  learn 
from  the  translation  made  by  Dr.  Williamson, 
the  General  Secretary  of  our  Dakota  Indian 
Mission,  are  those  of  the  two  elders  of  a  native 
Indian  church,  and  Dr.  Williamson  explains 
that  these  are  the  poorest  Indians  in  Dakota 
Presbytery,  receiving  almost  nothing  from  the 
Government.  The  letter  reads  thus: 

Koht  Totten,  Xokth  Dakota,  Mur.  4, 1S99. 

Rkv.  ,T.  P.  Williamson. — Friind:  We  the 
members  of  Wood  Lake  Church  hereby  pray 
you  to  help  us.  We  are  so  poor  we  can  keep 
still  no  longer,  so  we  ask  you  to  let  our  needs 
be  known  to  some  of  our  Presbyterian  breth¬ 
ren,  hoping  that  some  of  them  may  be  moved 
to  give  us  some  help.  What  we  need  most  is 
something  to  keep  us  and  our  children  Avarm, 
and  to  cover  ourselves  when  we  go  to  church. 

Some  of  our  members  have  moved  to  other 
places  on  account  of  the  hard  times  here,  so  we 
have  only  thirty-seven  communicants  here  at 
this  time,  and  then  we  have  almost  as  many 
more  children.  Written  for  the  church, 

John  II.  Joshla, 

Solomon  F.  Micinahd. 

Elders  of  Wood  Lake  Church. 

To  this  simple  appeal — the  more  telling  for 
its  simplicity — Dr.  Williamson  adds: 

'  ‘  I  know  their  circumstances  quite  well. 
Their  crops  have  been  very  poor  for  several 
years ;  hunting  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  there 
is  no  work  they  can  get  to  do.  I  know  that 
poor  people  are  often  injured  by  contributions 
given  them,  but  for  that  reason  we  ought  not 
see  them  suffering  and  withhold  our  hand.  I 
hope  .some  one  will  take  an  interest  and  collect 
a  few  boxes,  say  half  a  dozen,  not  more,  boxes 
or  barrels  and  send  them  freight  paid.  They 
should  be  directed  to  the  ‘Rev.  A.  Coe,  Devil’s 
Lake,  N.  D. ,  via  Great  Northern  Railroad.’ 
Mr.  Coe  is  their  native  pastor.  (I  think  he  has 
had  a  box  of  clothing  for  his  personalu.se.)” 
This  is  the  season  for  storing  away  the  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  past  season.  The  trouble  of  caring 
for  it  will  be  greatly  lightened  if  a  part,  at 
least,  be  dispo.sedof  as  Dr.  WTlliamsou  suggests. 
It  would  doubtless  be  wise  to  do  so  through 
the  W'omau’s  Board,  who  would  know  when 
a  sufficient  amount  had  been  sent. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  T.IBERXAC'LE. 

A  little  over  six  years  ago  the  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Tyndall,  then  assistant  pastor  of  the 
Broome  Street  Tabernacle,  went  far  up  town 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  his  children.  Nearby 
in  the  Harlem  ffats,  he  found  a  poor  and 
neglected  section  of  the  city  without  churches. 
He  soon  resigned  his  salary  of  ^l,r)00  and  un¬ 
dertook  to  open  a  mission  work,  depending  on 
his  meagre  savings  for  support.  During  these 
years  he  has  organized  a  church  to  which  over 
300  have  been  admitted,  mostly  on  profession 
of  faith,  and  a  Sabbath -school  of  over  500  chil¬ 
dren,  who  meet  in  three  rented  halls. 

It  is  evident  that  the  time  has  come  to  build. 
As  a  first  step,  the  work  lias  been  incorporated 
and  a  bodj*  of  Trustees  appointed,  whose  Treas¬ 
urer  is  Mr.  Charles  McAlpin,  11  East  Ninetieth 
street.  Some  $10,000  have  been  collected,  the 
fund  having  been  started  by  the  Sunday-school 
of  the  Brick  Church.  This  sum  has  been  paid 
on  four  lots  in  East  One  Hundred  and  Second 
street,  where  it  is  desired  to  erect  a  building, 
costing  not  less  than  $.50,000.  The  purpose  is 
to  build  somewhat  on  the  .style  of  the  DeWitt 
Memorial  in  Rivington  street  and  the  Broome 
Street  Tabernacle,  a  plain  but  serviceable  struc¬ 
ture,  to  accommodate  the  church.  Sabbath - 
school  and  also  to  afford  opportunities  for  the 
neighboring  people,  such  as  a  library,  gymna¬ 
sium,  meeting-rooms,  etc. 


The  next  step  toward  building  is,  manifestly, 
to  interest  the  public.  To  this  end  the  Brick 
Chuch,  Thirty-.seventh  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
has  opened  its  doors  for  a  public  meeting  to  be 
held  there  in  its  interest  next  Sunday  evening, 
April  9,  at  8  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
will  preside  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Marling 
will  tell  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
movement ;  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyndall, 
through  whose  self-denying  and  faithful  devo¬ 
tion  the  work  has  been  carried  on,  will  recount 
some  interesting  incidents  and  experiences  in 
the  work ;  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  will  speak 
briefly  on  the  practical  business  aspects  of  such 
mission  work,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Elsing  of 
the  City  Mission  will  speak  on  Our  Opportu¬ 
nities  and  Obligations.  It  is  expected  also 
that  Dr.  Van  Dj-ke  will  assist  in  presenting  the 
subject.  An  attractive  feature  of  the  meeting 
will  be  the  singing  of  fifty  children  from  the 
Tabernacle  Sabbath-school,  who  will  also  lead 
the  congregational  singing.  A  more  interest¬ 
ing  program  could  hardlj"  have  been  prepared. 
The  attendance  w’ill  undoubtedly  be  large,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  result  will  be  a 
substantial  degree  of  support,  for  this  work  in 
the  hitherto  almost  neglected  vast  area  of 
crowded  tenements  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  by  our  religious  and  philanthropic  citizens. 

EIHTOUIAL  NOTES. 

We  would  especially  commend  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  pastors  three  articles  in 
this  number  of  The  Evangelist.  The  first  is 
Dr.  Bacon’s  paper,  A  Half  Way  House  to  the 
Church.  It  raises  a  question  concerning  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  which  is  not  now 
raised  for  the  first  time  and  which,  having  been 
replied  to  many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
years,  has  not  yet  been  answered.  Hoping  that 
the  answer  might  be  found  here,  we  asked  the 
Managing  Editor  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
World  for  an  article.  His  communication  fol¬ 
lows  that  of  Dr.  Bacon,  and  we  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  adequately 
meets  Dr.  Bacon’s  strictures.  A  third  article 
by  Dr.  John  Clark  Hill  of  Springfield,  O., 
though  written  without  reference  to  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  appears  to  us  to  be  so  happily  germane 
to  the  question  that  we  gladly  insert  it  in  the 
same  issue  as  a  further  contribution  to  a  vitally 
important  subject. 

A  note  from  the  Home  Secretaries  of  three 
denominational  Boards  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page.  It  is  a  cheering  indication  that  a 
serious  effort  toward  interdenominational  com¬ 
ity  is  about  to  be  made  with  reference  to  our 
new  responsibilities  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  seems, 
however,  still  to  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
Our  Episcopal  brethren  it  appears  took  no  part 
in  the  conference ;  whether  by  their  own  mo¬ 
tion  or  not  does  not  appear.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is  already 
in  the  field.  The  Committee  on  the  Increased 
Responsibilities  of  the  Church,  appointed  last 
October  by  the  General  Convention  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  bishops,  three  ministers  and 
three  laymen,  with  the  duty  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  American 
Church  in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands  and  Cuba,  has  since  that  time  sent 
the  Rev.  George  B.  Pratt  to  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
missionary,  and  he  has  already  made  his  first 
report.  We  understand  that  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  no  mission  in  Puerto  Rico  before 
the  late  war,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  various  denominations  have  not  all 
been  able  to  act  in  unison  with  regard  to  the 
evangelization  of  this  island. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  New  York 
University  accepted  in  189.5,  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
support  of  a  lectureship  to  be  called  the 


‘‘Charles  F.  Deems  Lectureship  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  ’  ’  According  to  the  terms  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  a  lecturer,  eminent  in  Science  and  Philos¬ 
ophy,  shall  treat  in  not  less  than  six  lectures 
some  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
Science  and  Philosophy,  with  .special  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  relation  to  the  revealed  truths  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Theistic  Philo.sophy.  The  in¬ 
augural  course  on  this  foundation  will  be  given 
this  month,  by  Prof.  James  Iverach  D.D.  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  For  time  and  place  of 
the  lectures  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  page 
of  announcements  of  the  Free  Educational  Op¬ 
portunities  of  New’  York.  The  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  w’ill  be  published  in  book  form  by  the 
New’  York  University  Press  early  next  autumn. 
Persons  desiring  the  volume  are  requested  to 
send  name  and  address  to  Chancellor  Mac- 
Cracken,  upon  which  they  will  receive  prompt 
notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  book  and  the 
terms  upon  w’hich  it  can  be  obtained.  Life 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy  are  entitled  each  to  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

The  American  Sabbath,  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Sabbath  Union,  is  now’  published 
(quarterly  in  magazine  form.  The  latest  issue 
gives  a  full  report  of  the  Decennial  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Union  held  in  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  last  December. 
The  eloquent  addresses  of  Bishop  Hurst,  Dr. 
A.  H.  Plumb  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Mc¬ 
Cook,  D.D.  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Mackay,  Smith  and  Tennis  S.  Hamlin  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  late  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley  and  oth¬ 
ers  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  aims 
and  obects  of  this  active  association,  w’hile  the 
full  reports  of  the  General  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  W. 
Hathaway,  and  of  the  different  State  Secre¬ 
taries,  show  what  has  been  done  during  the 
year.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  New 
Yorkers  to  learn  how  the  Anti-Sabbath  legisla¬ 
tion  at  Albany  w’as  blocked.  The  magazine  is 
printed  in  attractive  form,  w  ith  many  portraits 
of  the  men  who  have  helped  in  this  important 
w’ork.  It  should  be  read  by  all  who  w  ish  to 
be  informed  on  this  subject,  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  office  of  the  American  Sabbath 
Union,  203  Broadway,New’  York,  for  ten  cents. 

The  call  of  the  Rev.  Maitland  Alexander 
D.D.  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  connected  w’ith  some  ancestral  considera¬ 
tions  W’hich  are  quite  interesting.  His  pater¬ 
nal  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  whose  personality  gave  tone  to 
American  Presbyterianism  for  the  first  half 
century  of  its  history.  His  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthew’  Brow’n,  who 
was  the  efficient  co-w’orker  of  Dr.  John  Mc¬ 
Millan  in  laying  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  education  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Brown  w’as  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Washington,  the  first  President  of  Washington 
College  and  for  twenty-three  years  President  of 
Jefferson  College.  The  persevering  and  evan¬ 
gelical  zeal  of  the  grandson  recalls  the  noble 
work  of  his  godly  ancestors. 

An  admirable  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
social  problems  of  immediate  importance  is 
offered  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  its  open  monthly  Conferences.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  April  18,  the  subject  will  be  Indus¬ 
trial  Training,  how’  can  it  be  provided  for  the 
needy?  There  w’ill  be  short  addresses  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Household  Economic 
Association,  the  Pa.scal  Institute,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Female  Guardian  Society  and  the  Work¬ 
rooms  for  Unskilled  Women,  w’ho  will  speak 
from  the  experience  gained  in  their  work. 
These  Conferences  ought  to  be  very  fully  at 
tended.  The  third  Tuesday  in  every  mouth  at 
the  United  Charities  Building,  Fourth  avenue 
and  Tw’enty-second  street  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
National  Sabbath  Alliance  was  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  and  the  interesting  reports 
presented  there  have  been  embodied  in  a  pretty 
little  violet  covered  pamphlet  which  is  now 
rea<ly  for  distribution.  When  women  take  up 
such  a  work  as  this  they  are  untiring  in  their 
efforts,  and  in  reading  these  pages  it  is  evident 
that  the  members  of  the  various  committees  of 
the  Alliance  have  been  ever  vigilant  and  made 
the  most  of  every  opportunity  to  further  the 
cause  so  near  their  hearts.  Numbers  of  public 
meetings  have  been  held,  several  new  aux¬ 
iliaries  formed,  and  the  Press  Committee  has 
lH*en  very  active.  A  prize  of  $25  was  awarded 
to  Miss  E.  M.  Olcott  for  her  admirable  essay, 

‘  ‘  The  Sabbath  a  Delight,  ’  ’  which  we  repro¬ 
duce  on  another  page.  Three  new  leaflets  have 
been  published  and  many  of  the  old  ones  re¬ 
printed,  so  that  there  is  a  supply  of  excellent 
literature  to  be  obtained  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Alliance,  Room  711,  lofi  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James,  the  effi¬ 
cient  President  of  the  Alliance,  is  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  eight  Vice  Presidents,  representing 
different  churches.  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Van  Nest 
is  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Matilda  Kay,  Recording 
Secretary ;  Mrs.  C.  .  Howard  Pamily,  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Wellington 
White,  the  Field  Secretary,  is  ready  to  ad¬ 
dress  any  meetings  which  may  be  arranged  in 
the  interests  of  the  Sabbath  question. 

“HALF-W.W  HOrsE**— A  POINT  IN 

PKAdlCAL  THEOLOCiY. 

Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 

Much  consideration  is  due  to  those  ‘  ‘  in  whose 
heart  are  the  highways  to  Zion.”  ‘‘They  go 
from  strength  to  strength.”  and  we  are  assured 
in  the  psalm  that  they  all  arrive  there.  But 
meanwhile,  how  uncertainly  and  anxiously 
they  sometimes  tread ;  and  how  studiously  they 
scrutinize  the  waymarks  that  have  been  set  up 
here  and  there,  and  study  them,  in  some  cases, 
not  at  airto  their  advantage ! 

Some  one  has  lately  set  up  one  of  these  sign¬ 
posts  that  has  drawn  to  itself  a  vast  amount  of 
attention  and  no  small  amount  of  approval. 
It  is  inscribed  in  large  characters,  ‘‘Half-way 
House  to  the  Church.”  According  to  the  mood 
of  the  pilgrim,  it  is  fitted  to  inspire  confidence 
and  courage,  as  saying  to  him,  ‘‘Y"on  are  on 
the  right  course,  and  you  have  put  half  of  the 
journey  behind  you  already;”  or  a  sense  of 
disapiKjintment  and  wearines.s,  leading  him  to 
say  to  himself,  ‘‘All  these  weeks  and  months, 
and  only  half  way,  after  all?  shall  I  ever  get 
there,  at  this  rate?  and  is  it  quite  certain  that 
there  is  not  some  mistake  in  the  guide-posts?” 

The  point  at  which  this  sign  is  set  up  is 
located  with  great  distinctness  by  the  language 
of  the  pledge  of  the  Y^oung  People’s  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor.  The  pledge  has  been 
taken  by  millions  of  young  per.sons  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  hangs  displayed  in  large 
characters  on  the  walls  of  thousands  of  chapels 
and  Sunday-school  rooms.  Let  me  quote  from 
it :  "N 

‘‘Trusting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
strength,  I  promise  him  that  I  will  strive  to 
do  whatever  he  wotild  like  to  have  me  do ;  .  .  . 
and  that  just  so  far  as  I  know  how,  throughout 
my  whole  life,  I  will  endeavor  to  lead  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  ” 

Now  arises  the  question.  If  one  who  has  come 
to  the  point  of  taking  this  public  vow  has 
thereby  come  half-way  to  the  church  of  Christ, 
in  what  direction  does  the  rest  of  the  way  lie? 
What  condition  remains  to  be  fulfilled  before 
it  shall  become  his  privilege  and  duty  to  enter 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  the  church  to  receive  him? 

Is  it  repentance  and  faith?  But  this  vow,  if 


it  is  taken  intelligently  and  sincerely,  is  the 
utterance  of  faith  and  of  repentance. 

Is  it  conversion?  But  from  what  is  this 
yoiing  person  to  be  converted?  From  his  trust 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  consecration 
to  the  Christian  life?  If  these  are  real,  as  his 
words  declare,  he  would  much  better  not  be 
converted. 

Is  it  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he 
should  wait  for?  But  whose  work  is  this  that 
has  been  wrought  upon  him?  This  trust  in 
Christ  and  consecration  of  his  ‘‘whole  life”  to 
his  service,  is  this  only  the  working  out  of  his 
original  sin  and  total  depravity?  Oris  this  the 
work  of  Beelzebub?  Let  us  be  a  little  careful 
here,  lest  we  be  found  to  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost ! 

But  perhaps  what  our  young  friend  is  to  wait 
for,  as  a  preparation  for  the  fellowship  of  the 
church,  is  to  ‘‘experieuce  religion.”  We  are 
confidently  asf*ired  that  with  the  first  approach 
of  a  revival,  the  young  people  that  shall  have 
been  gathered  thus  in  the  half-way  house  will 
become  the  subjects  of  the  revival,  and  thus  be 
carried  along  over  the  last  stage  of  their  course, 
completing  the  other  half  of  the  way,  and 
coming  fully  up  to  the  church  door. 

Now  let  it  not  be  thought  too  bold  a  ques¬ 
tion.  if  we  ask  whether  it  is  rigorously  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  antecedent  to  church  fellowsliip, 
that  one  who,  trusting  in  Christ,  consecrates 
his  whole  life  to  liis  service,  xhouhl  exjjerience 
religion.  Will  it  not  suffice,  perhaps,  for  such 
an  one,  without  giving  himself  any  particular 
concern  about  experiencing  religion,  to  go 
right  ahead  and  do  religion,  leaving  it  with  a 
perfectly  equable  mind  to  the  Lord  in  whom 
he  trusts  to  take  care  of  the  matter  of  his  ex¬ 
periences?  And  if  the  church,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  revival,  should  simply  receive  all 
such  young  people  (or  old  people  either,  for 
that  matter),  asking  no  further  questions,  but 
making  them  welcome  as  fellow  Christians, 
woiild  it  do  any  harm?  Could  it  fail  of  doing 
good?  Is  any  other  course  right,  either  for 
the  church,  or  for  the  ‘  ‘  endeavorer  ’  ’  ? 

I  suppose  that  the  answer  to  my  questions 
along  this  line  will  be  in  some  such  terms  as 
these :  That  there  are  many  young  persons  who 
would  hesitate  over  so  solemn  a  step'as  coming 
into  the  communion  of  the  church,  but  who 
would  take  this  pledge  without  hesitation; 
and  having  taken  it,  would  find  it  all  the 
easier  to  take  the  next  step,  into  the  church ; 
and  furthermore,  that  the  church  having  ob¬ 
served  the  conduct  of  these  young  people  in  the 
‘‘half-way  house,”  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
their  worthiness  as  candidates  for  the  commu¬ 
nion.  To  which  I  reply,  tliat  the  answer  seems 
to  me  to  betray  a  common  and  fatal  misunder¬ 
standing.  Here  is  both  an  underrating  and  an 
overrating.  This  pledge  is  an  ooth.  It  would 
not  be  more  an  oath  if,  instead  of  beginning 
‘‘Tnisting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st  for 
strength,”  it  concluded,  ‘‘so  help  me  God.” 
To  deal  with  this  as  if  it  were  a  light  matter, 
that  young  people  might  easily  venture  on  by 
way  of  experiment,  cometh  of  evil  and  tendeth 
to  evil.  It  is  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a 
sarrowi’iitum.  Let  none  approach  it  lightly  or 
unadvisedly.  ‘‘It  is  better  not  to  vow  than  to 
vow  and  not  pay.  ’  ’ 

On  the  other  hand,  this  answer  betrays  an 
overrating  of  the  solemnity  of  entering  into 
church  communion.  It  is  not  strange  that 
this  exaggeration  .should  be  prevalent  in  Ameri¬ 
can  churche.s.  Our  ways  of  thinking  and  doing 
have  been  formed  by  strong  reaction  from  the 
ways  of  state  churches,  in  which  tlie  approach 
to  the  communion  has  been  treated  as  a  matter 
of  routine  or  even  of  police  requirement.  In 
this  reaction,  we  have  become  burdened  with 
an  exorbitant  sense  of  our  responsibility  for 
excluding  the  unworthy.  AVe  have  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  the  tares  without  regarding  the  risk 


to  the  wheat.  So  we  have  surrounded  the 
Lord’s  table  with  factitious  terrors,  overstrain¬ 
ing  and  misconstruing  the  Scripture  in  our  zeal 
for  purity.  We  have  scared  away  the  lambs 
from  the  fold  by  our  barking  at  the  gate.  It 
is  well  we  should  be  reminded  that  it  is  a 
solemn  thing  to  approach  the  Lord’s  table ;  it 
is  also  well  not  to  forget  that  it  is  a  solemn 
thing  to  turn  the  back  upon  it,  or  to  stay  away. 

I  write  these  words  under  the  shadow  of  a 
recent  .sorrow.  I  have  just  returned  from  at¬ 
tending  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  best  Chris¬ 
tians  I  have  ever  known.  His  name  was  Henry 
Leavitt  Goodwin — a  name  best  known  by  the 
gibes  and  sneers,  the  contunudy  and  denuncia¬ 
tion,  that  were  heaped  upon  it.  He  was  a  man 
of  ab.solute  righteousness,  fearlessness  and  un¬ 
selfishness;  as  such  he  was  feared  and  hated 
and  spumed.  And  through  all  this  I  have 
never  known  him  to  lose  his  patience  and  gen¬ 
tleness  of  spirit.  Now  tliat  he  is  gone,  people 
begin  to  find  out  some  of  the  multitude  of  his 
kind  deeds  to  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the 
stranger,  to  his  friends  and  neighbors,  to  his 
enemies.  A  few  days  ago  he  was  carried  home 
fainting  from  a  committee-room  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  legislature,  where  he  had  been  resist¬ 
ing  what  he^  deemed  a  flagrant  wrong  to  the 
State  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  corporation. 
As  he  lay  death-stricken  on  his  bed,  he  gave 
some  few  last  directions  concerning  his  affairs, 
and  then  a.skedjthe  loving  friend  that  sat  leside 
him  to  bring'a  little  book  from  among  the  few 
that  he  kept  on  his  office-table.  He  wished 
her  to  read  to  him  from  Thomas  a  Kempis’s 
‘  ‘  Imitation'of  Jesus  Christ.  ”  So  he  died  as  he 
had  lived. 

And  this^‘‘ disciple  whom  Jesus  loved”  was 
never  in  the  communion  of  the  church.  Are 
there  many  American  pastors  of  large  experi¬ 
ence  who  cannot  give  like  testimony,  that  some 
of  the  best  Christians  they  have  known  have 
been  outside  of  the  church?  That  this  should 
be  proves  .something  wrong  in  our  practical 
theology.  But  the  wrong  will  not  be  amended 
by  building  convenient  half-way  houses  out¬ 
side  the  church,  but  by  opening  wide  the 
church  doors,  and  taking  away  the  stumbling- 
blocks  that  have  been  so  diligently  and  labori¬ 
ously  laid  in  the  way  to  the  Lord’s  table. 

THK  OOMP.VXY  OF  CIIUIST. 

It  was  said  of  Melik  Shah,  one  of  the  not)lest 
of  the  Seljuk  emperors,  that  ‘‘to  belong  to  his 
hou.sehold,  to  hold  his  commands,  was  not 
merely  an  honor  and  a  privilege ;  it  was  also 
an  apprenticeship  in  principles.  In  serving  the 
Sultan,  one  grew  like  him ;  and  a  .standard  of 
conduct  was  thus  .set  up,  modeled  upon  the 
life  of  the  royal  master,  tlie  pattern  and  exem¬ 
plar  of  the  age.  A  chief  or  governor  was  es¬ 
teemed  by  public  opinion  in  accordance  with 
the  degree  in  which  he  conformed  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  example.  ” 

These  words  coiild  scarcely  be  improved  upon 
as  a  statement  of  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
Christian  disciplesliip.  How  truly  to  belong 
to  Christ  is  ‘‘not  merely  an  honor  and  a  privi¬ 
lege,”  but  ‘‘also  an  apprenticesliip  in  princi- 
ple.s.  ”  If  in  serving  the  famous  Sultan  one 
grew  like  him,  much  more  is  this  true  of  the 
follower  of  Jesxis  Christ.  And  if  tlie  degree  of 
conformity  to  the  Sultan’s  example  was  the 
test  of  a  governor’s  efficiency  and  acceptability, 
certainly  the  Christian’s  test  is  of  the  same 
nature.  To  follow  Christ  is  not  merely  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  example,  but  to  become  like  him ;  not 
merely  to  join  his  school,  bur  to  become  his 
friend.  Whatever  difficulties  may  attend  its 
practical  working,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  rule  of  the  Christian  life  is  ‘‘what  he 
would  have  me  do.  ”  And  what  he  would  have 
us  do  is  what  he  himself  did.  He  is  both  rule 
and  ruler;  both  legislator  and  life;  both  pre¬ 
cept  and  pattern.  W.  S.  J. 
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THE  ATONEMENT  IN  CHRISTIAN  HYMNODY. 
Teunis  S.  Hamlin,  D.D. 

Under  the  Mosaic  economy  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  eat  blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10-16; 
Dent.  xii.  23)  on  the  ground  that  “the  life  is 
in  the  blood,”  and  “it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
atonement  by  reason  of  the  life.  ”  That  sums 
up  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  Judaic  system 
of  sacrifices.  Life  is  forfeited  by  sin.  Sin  can 
be  expiated  and  life  redeemed  only  by  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  life. 

Wherever  the  term  “blood”  is  used  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  reference  to  atonement, 
it  is  a  figure  of  speech  for  life.  Thus  when 
the  final  visitation  of  divine  judgment  was 
to  fall  upon  Eg5’^pt,  the  blood  of  a  lamb  was 
to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  door-posts  and  lintel 
of  each  Israelitish  house  to  signify  that  for 
that  family  a  life  had  already  been  offered  and 
the  lives  within  were  accordingly  safe  (Ex. 

xii.  13). 

Now  the  total  divine  dealing  with  sin  in 
human  salvation  is  constantly  represented  as  a 
cleansing.  There  is  a  class  of  passages  that 
associate  salvation,  and  divine  blessings  in 
general,  with  water  in  its  springs  and  streams. 
Zacliariah  declares  that  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  from  idolatry  will  have  four  good 
results,  the  culminating  one  of  which  shall  be 
that  “there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness”  (Zech. 

xiii.  1). 

Now  this  conception  of  salvation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  atonement  as  central  in  salvation, 
has  taken  a  very  strong  hold  upon  the  poetic 
imagination  of  Christendom.  It  has  been  used 
both  legitimately  and  illegitimately,  scriptural- 
ly  and  unscripturally.  Dr.  Alexander  McLaren 
forcibly  says,  in  commenting  on  1  John  i.  7, 
“The  blood  of  Jesus  his  Sou  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin” ;  “The  blood  of  Jesus  is  here  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  life  and  the  thought  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  Paul’s  ‘the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  ’  Christ’s  own 
blood — that  is,  Christ’s  own  life — in  our  spirits 
cleanses  us  from  sin,  and  that  perfectly.  ’  ’  The 
best  hymn  writers  have  as  a  rule  adhered 
closely  to  this  Scriptural  view  of  the  atoning 
death  oF  the  Saviour;  and  while  freely  employ¬ 
ing  the  rhetorical  figure  of  blood  for  life,  have 
kept  well  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  poetic 
license.  They  have  thus  copiously  represented 
all  the  Biblical  phases  or  aspects  of  the  supreme 
historic  fact  of  Calvary.  Thus  Isaac  Watts 
sets  forth  the  contrast  between  the  sacrifices  of 
Judaism  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross: 

Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 
On  Jewish  altars  slain. 

Could  Kive  the  guilty  conscience  peace. 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away, 

A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name. 

And  richer  blood  than  they. 

Here  are  the  appeased  conscience  and  the 
cleansed  or  purified  spirit. 

The  same  writer,  throughout  the  hj'mn  be¬ 
ginning  “When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross,” 
treats  the  laying  down  of  Jesus’  life  for  men 
as  the  extremity  of  self-sacrifice,  and  bases 
thereon  a  plea  for  complete  self-surrender. 

So  James  Montgomery  sets  forth  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  God’s  promise  of  salvation  in  the  life 
of  his  Son: 

God  is  faithful,  God  will  never 
Break  his  covenant  in  blood ; 

Signed  when  our  Kedeemer  died. 

Scaled  when  he  was  glorified. 

Dr.  John  S.  Monsell  deals  with  the  aspect  of 
pardon  thus : 

Yes,  thy  blood  is  all  my  plea ; 

It  was  shed  and  shed  for  me. 

Therefore  to  thy  cross  1  flee. 

Thomas  Kelly  handles  skilfully  the  poeti- 
•  cally  difficult  theme  of  God  as  “  just  and 
the  justifier  of  believers”  in  “Come,  behold  a 
great  expedient” : 


.Justice  sees  the  victim  bleed. 

Nothing  more  can  Justice  need. 

And  the  high-priesthood  of  Jesus: 

He  sprinkled  with  his  blood 
The  mercy-seat  above ; 

For  justice  had  withstood 
The  purposes  of  love ; 

But  justice  now  withsUinds  no  more. 

And  mercy  yields  her  boundless  store. 

In  the  same  vein  Charles  Wesley: 

He  ever  lives  above. 

For  me  to  intercede. 

His  all-redeeming  love 
His  precious  blood  to  plead  ; 

His  blood  atoned  for  all  our  race. 

And  sprinkles  now  the  throne  of  grace. 

Samuel  Davies  in  his  noble  sacramental  hymn, 

Ixtrd,  I  am  thine,  entirely  thine. 

Purchaseti  and  saved  by  blood  divine, 

recognizes  the  righteous  demand  of  the  erbss 
for  self-surrender,  and  complies  with  it : 

Here  at  the  cross  where  flows  the  blood 
That  ixtught  my  guilty  soul  for  God, 

Thee,  my  new  master  now  1  call, 

And  consecrate  to  thee  my  all. 

John  Wesley  sees  in  the  surrendered  life  of 
Jesus  the  complement  of  his  spotless  character, 
and  in  both  our  full  salvation : 

Jesus,  thy  blood  and  righteousness 
My  beauty  are,  my  glorious  dress ; 

Midst  flaming  worlds  in  these  arrayed, 

With  joy  shall  I  lift  up  my  head. 

Lord,  I  believe  thy  precious  blood. 

Which  at  the  mercy-seat  of  G(xl, 

Forever  doth  for  sinner  plead. 

For  me,  even  for  my  soul,  was  shed. 

The  thought  of  cleansing  is  scripturally  pre¬ 
dominant  not  only  in  the^^hymns  already  no¬ 
ticed,  but  in  many  whose  chief  stress  is  laid 
upon  it.  Thus  Augustus  M.  Toplady  in  “  Rock 
of  Ages” : 

Let  the  water  and  the  blood 
From  thy  riven  side  that  flowed. 

Be  of  sin  the  double  cure, 
cleanse  me  from  its  guilt  and  power. 

So  Charlotte  Elliott : 

Just  as  I  am  and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot. 

To  thee  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 

O  l..amb  of  God,  I  come. 

And  Horatius  Bonar: 

I  bring  my  guilt  to  Jesus, 

To  wash  my  crimson  stains 
White  in  his  blood  most  precious. 

Till  not  a  stain  remains. 

And  Ray  Palmer: 

I  know  this  cleapsing  hlood  of  thine 
Was  shed,  dear  Loro,  for  me ; 

For  me.— for  all,— O  grace  divine  ! 

Who  look  by  faith  to  thee. 

The  same  writer  finely  combines  this  with 
other  aspects,  pointing  men  to  the  cross : 

Go.— there  from  every  streaming  wound 
Flows  rich  atoning  blood : 

That  hlood  can  cleanse  thy  deepest  stain. 

Bid  frovtning  Justice  smile  again. 

And  seal  thy  peace  with  God. 

Other  legitimately  figurative  uses  are  made 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  meaning  his  life. 
Bonar  speaks,  for  example,  of  our  “blood- sealed 
friendship”  with  him.  Edward  Mote  of 
“Christ’s  oath,  his  covenant  and  blood”  as 
man’s  sole  support  and  reliance.  And  in  com¬ 
munion  hymns  the  Lord’s  own  figure  of  eating 
and  drinking  his  flesh  and  blood  is  quite  freely 
used.  Thus  Philip  Doddridge : 

Hail,  Sacred  Feast,  which  Jesus  makes. 

Rich  banquet  of  his  flesh  and  blood  1 
Thrice  happy  he  who  here  partakes 
Tliat  sacred  stream,  that  heavenly  food. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  we  find  appearing  a  rhetorical 
abuse  whose  root  seems  to  lie  in  confounding 
washing  with  water  and  spiritual  cleansing  by 
the  vitalizing  power  of '  Jesus’  life  in  man. 
The  value  of  the  Redeemer’s  blood  is  sought 
in  its  quantity,  and  not  in  its  divine  quality. 
The  figurative  use  of  it  is  so  bold  as  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  even  poetic  license.  Thus  Venan- 
tius  Fortnnatus,  died  6(X>,  wrote  in  Latin  a 
hymn  for  good  Friday,  one  stanza  of  which, 
in  J.  M.  Neale’s  translation,  runs: 

There,  whilst  he  hung,  his  sjicred  side 
By  soldier’s  spear  was  opened  wide. 

To  cleanse  us  in  the  precious  flood 
Of  water  mingled  with  his  blood. 

So  Montgomery,  in  a  hymn  from  which  a 
quotation  has  been  already  made,  seems  to  be 
in  doubt  whether  the  ‘  ‘  pure  and  healing  foun¬ 


tain”  of  which  he  writes  is  of  water  or  of 
blood.  He  describes  it  as  a 

“full  perpetual  tide. 

Opened  when  our  Saviour  died. 

He  speaks  of  drinking  from  “this  fountain” ; 
calls  it  a  “soul-renewing  flood”;  yet  joins  it 
with  “God’s  covenant  in  blood.”  The  best 
that  we  can  say  of  this  hymn  is  that  its  rhetoric 
is  sadly  mixed. 

Similarly  Mrs.  Cecil  Frances  Alexander  in 
what  Dr.  Philip  Schaff  strangely  calls  “one  of 
the  best  hymns  of  this  gifted  poetess,  ’  ’  writes : 

When  penitence  has  wept  in  vain 
Over  some  foul,  dark  spot. 

Only  one  stream,  a  stream  of  blood. 

Can  wash  away  the  blot. 

Lift  up  thv  bleeding  hand,  O  Lord  ! 

Unseal  that  cleansing  tide : 

We  have  no  shelter  from  our  sin 
But  in  thy  wounded  side. 

But  the  widest  departure  from  Scriptural  use 
and  warrant  is  in  the  most  familiar  of  the 
hymns  of  that  prolific  and  esteemed  poet, 
William  Cowper: 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Immanuel’s  veins; 

And  sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 
That  fountain  in  his  day ; 

'  And  there  may  I,  though  vile  as  he. 

Wash  all  my  sins  away. 

E’er  since  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply. 

Redeeming  love  bus  been  my  theme. 

And  shall  be  till  1  die. 

Fountain,  stream,  flood,  tide,  and  like  words 
leave  out  of  sight  the  central  fact  that  the 
blood  means  only  the  life,  and  is  significant 
solely  on  that  account.  They  depict  salvation 
as  an  external  bath,  not  an  internal  purifica¬ 
tion.  They  are  so  bluntly  and  broadly  physical 
that  the  mind  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  grasps 
the  hidden  spiritual  significance.  They  thus 
obscure,  instead  of  exhibiting,  the  real  truth 
of  the  atonement. 

“  But  have  they  not,  after  all.  Scriptural  war¬ 
rant?  I  think  none  whatever.  The  only  use  in 
the  Bible  of  the  expression  “fountain  of  blood” 
is  in  St.  Mark’s  description  of  the  disease  of 
the  woman  that  Jesus  healed  on  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Jairus  (Mark  v.  29) ;  which  of  cours 
has  no  bearing  on  what  we  are  considering. 
All  the  many  passages  about  cleansing  by  wash¬ 
ing  relate  to  the  employment  of  water  for  that 
purpose,  unless  it  may  be  two.  The  first  is  the 
verse  from  Zechariah  xiii.  1,  already  quoted, 
which  speaks  of  ‘  ‘  the  fountain  opened  for  sin 
and  uncleanne.ss,  ’  ’  and  which  undoubtedly 
formed  the  basis  of  Cowper’s  hymn.  But  this 
passage,  if  Messianic  at  all,  is  very  remotely 
so;  and  affords  not  the  slightest  justification 
for  the  figure  of  a  bathing-pool  filled  with 
Jesus’  blood.  The  other  passage  is  Rev.  vii. 
14,  “They  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.”  The 
rhetoric  is  greatly  strained.  To  wash  in  blood 
would  make  red,  not  ‘  ‘  white.  ’  ’  The  garments 
are  washed,  not  the  person.  Plainly  the  gar¬ 
ments  stand,  as  often  in  Scripture,  for  the 
shield  or  covering  of  salvation,  and  their  spot¬ 
lessness  is  traced  to  the  atonement.  But  this 
passage,  even  less  than  Zechariah’s,  can  be 
held  to  justify  Cowper’s  hymn,  even  within 
the  utmost  limits  of  a  full  and  judicious  poetic 
license. 

Yet  this  hymn  has  had  an  amazing  influence 
on  modem  or  perhaps  one  should  say  recent 
hymnody.  (Cowper  died  in  18(X). )  With  the 
advent  of  the  latest  evangelism,  some  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  under  the  masterly  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Moody  there  sprang  into  existence 
what  are  known  broadly  as  ‘  ‘  Gospel  Hymns.  ’  ’ 
They  are  designed  to  put  into  verse  the  warn¬ 
ing  and  pleading  troths  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
such  form  as  will  best  appeal  to  the  ignorant 
and  simple-minded,  among  whom  this  evan¬ 
gelism  has  chiefly  prevailed.  Many  of  these 
rhymes  do  not  at  all  deserve  the  name  of 
hymns ;  few  of  them  are  by  writers  of  literary 
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training  and  taste ;  and  very  few  of  them  rank 
even  fairly  well  as  poems.  Most  of  them, 
however,  are  Scriptural ;  all  no  doubt  are  hon¬ 
estly  intended  to  be  so,  and  they  serve  two  nota¬ 
bly  good  purposes ;  first,  a  mighty  appeal  to  the 
higher  ranges  of  human  emotions ;  and  second, 
a  lodging  in  countless  memories  of  choice  texts 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  the  crucial  question  about  them  must  be. 
Do  they  correctly  exhibit  the  atonement  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Some  of  them  doubtless  do,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  trend  is  strongly 
away  from  the  central  truth  that  the  value  of 
the  atonement  lies  exclusively  in  the  surren¬ 
dered  life  of  the  God-man.  This  truth  is  hid¬ 
den  beneath  a  rhetorical  use  of  the  figure  of  his 
blood  that  is  apparently  often  unintelligent, 
and  very  frequently  so  sensuous  as  to  be  shock¬ 
ing  and  even  abhorrent. 

A  careful  search  through  almost  the  entire 
list  —  and  it  is  a  very  long  one  —  of  “Gos¬ 
pel  Hymns,  ”  “  Rescue  Hymns,  ”  “  Salvation 
Songs,”  etc.  etc.  reveals  a  very  widely  preva¬ 
lent  sensuous  apprehension  of  the  atonement, 
resting  upon  the  strictly  literal,  or  too  literal, 
use  of  the  term  ‘  ‘  blood,  ’  ’  and  traceable  chiefly 
to  Cowper’s  hymn.  For  example,  many  cho¬ 
ruses,  or  refrains,  have  been  added  to  it,  as  thus : 

The  fountain  now  is  open  wide, 

1  pluniie  beneath  its  crimson  tide; 

'Twas  oitentslin  the  Saviour’s  side. 

For  me,  for  me. 

Cowper’s  word  “plunge” — probably  the  most 
objectionable  and  misleading  word  in  his  hymn 
— has  a  marvelous  fascination : 

O,  bliss  of  the  purified,  bliss  of  the  free, 

I  plunge  in  the  crimson  tide  opened  for  me. 

Or, 

I  plunge  beneath  this  fountain 
That  cleanses  white  as  snow. 

Or, 

Come  to  this  fountain  so  rich  and  sweet. 

Plunge  in  to<lay  and  be  made  complete. 

Or, 

The  cleansing  stream  I  see,  I  see, 

1  plunge,  and,  lo  !  it  cleanses  me. 

Or, 

Plunge  now  into  the  crimson  flood 
That  washes  white  as  snow. 

Or,  with  slight  verbal  variation. 

For  every  contrite,  wounde<l  soul 
Calvary's  stream  is  flowing  ; 

Step  in  just  now  and  he  made  whole ; 
Calvary’s  stream  is  flowing. 

Or, 

Sink  me  ’neath  the  crimson  flood. 

Wash  me  in  thy  blood. 

Or, 

I  sink  into  the  crimson  tide. 

Christ’s  blood  is  now  applied. 

The  rhetorical  figure  is  much  varied,  but  seems 
to  be  always  growing  more  remote  from  Scrip¬ 
tural  usage  and  warrant.  For  example : 

From  all  the  sins  over  which  I  have  wept. 

Far,  far  away  by  the  blood  current  swept. 

Or, 

Full  salvation,  full  salvation  ! 

Lo.  the  fountain,  opened  wide. 

Streams  through  every  land  and  nation. 

From  the  Saviour’s  wounded  side ; 

Full  salvation,  streams  an  endless  crimson 
tide. 

Or, 

O  may  we  now  see 
A  sin-cleansing  blood-wave  appear; 

And  feel,  as  it  rolls 
In  power  o’er  our  souls. 

It  is  good  for  us.  Lord,  to  be  here. 

Or,  a  song  by  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  in  which  water  and  blood  are  hopelessly 
confused,  though  the  leading  thought  seems  to 
be  this: 

“  Thou  great  crimson  sea. 

Thy  waters  can  cleanse  me  ;  com®,  roll  over  me.” 
But  most  repellant  and  gruesome  of  all  is  a  so- 
called  hymn,  entitled  ‘  ‘  The  Gospel  Railroad.  ’  ’ 
One  wonders  how  the  atonement  under  the 
figure  of  blood  can  be  brought  into  this,  but 
here  it  is: 

“The  road  to  heaven  through  Christ  was  laid. 

With  precious  blood  the  nails  are  mad*-.” 

And  the  chorus  is  the  old  one,  “I’m  going 
home  to  die  no  more.  ’  ’ 

It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for  those  who 
habitually  sing  such  words  as  these,  and  sel¬ 
dom  or  never  counteract  their  influence  by  the 
older  standard  hymns,  to  have  a  sane  and  Bib¬ 
lical  view  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ. 


In  the  best  hymns  of  the  best  authors  may  in¬ 
deed  be  found  imbedded  all  the  theories  of  the 
atonement  that  have  ever  been  held.  But  be¬ 
neath  all,  and  informing  all,  lies  the  greatest 
truth  of  earth  or  heaven,  time  or  eternity,  that 
the  God-man  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
the  world.  But  from  Cowper’s  hymn  down¬ 
ward  this  is  increasingly  obscured,  and  finally 
lost  sight  of  altogether.  So  far  from  inform¬ 
ing  one  how  he  is  to  secure  and  avail  of  that 
vicariously  offered  life,  these  hymns  divert  his 
attention  to  salvation  as  a  momentary  act  of 
cleansing  the  immortal  spirit  from  sin  as  one 
cleanses  the  bodj^  by  a  bath.  They  are  wholly 
sensuous ;  we  are  to  ‘  ‘  feel  the  blood  applied.  ’  ’ 
They  are  rhetorically  vicious,  representing  a 
part  of  the  small  amount  of  blood  in  a  human 
body  as  filling  a  fountain  adequate  for  all  the 
race  to  bathe  in;  as  constituting  a  stream,  a 
flood,  a  tide,  a  great  rolling  sea.  No  poetic 
license  can  justify  this.  But  it  is  a  trifle  com¬ 
pared  with  perverting  or  obscuring  the  true 
nature  and  efticacy  of  the  atonement,  which  is 
summed  up,  as  was  the  true  nature  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  sacrifices,  in  a  single  sentence:  “It  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the 
life. ’ ’ 

HOW  .\B01T  THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 
PLEDGE ’ 

Amos  R.  Wells. 

In  Dr.  Bacon’s  brilliantly  written  and  very 
suggestive  article  he  raises  the  question  whether 
the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge,  not  in  its  terms 
but  in  its  applications,  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
church  covenant;  in  that  case,  whether  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  can  rightly  be 
called  “the  half-way  house  to  the  church.” 
Virtually,  his  article  is  an  argument  against 
allowing  any  but  church-members  to  sign  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  pledge  has  been,  for  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands,  a  half-way  house  to  the  church. 
It  was  that  for  me,  if  you  will  pardon  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  personal  exjierience.  I  have  had  to 
fight  my  way  to  faith.  Scores  of  times  I  heard 
the  solemn  Presbyterian  Church  covenant  read 
upon  the  reception  of  members  into  the  church. 
It  contained  many  points  upon  which  my  mind 
was  wrestling.  I  did  not  understand  the  atone¬ 
ment,  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
and  many  other  doctrines  which  I  have  since 
come  heartily  to  believe  without  understanding 
them.  I  did  not  see  how  I  had  a  right  to  church 
membership. 

Then  came  along  the  Christian  Endeavor 
society.  “Trust  Christ  for  strength?”  Yes, 
indeed,  I  do.  “Try  to  do  what  he  would  have 
me  do?”  I  am  willing  to  try.  “Pray  and 
read  my  Bible  every  day?”  Gladly.  “Attend 
the  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  and  take  part 
regularly?”  I  had  long  taken  part  in  the 
church  prayer-meeting,  so  that  was  no  cross. 
In  fine,  the  simple,  practical  provisions  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  pledge  won  immediately 
my  hearty  and  open  allegiance.  I  could  sign 
that  and  Jmean  every  word  of  it.  Dr.  Bacon 
was  not  at  hand  to  explain  to  me  that  it  virtu¬ 
ally  included  the  whole  body  of  theology,  or 
I  might  have  been  frightened  out. 

Now  the  point  is  that  I  had  not  worked  in 
that  Christian  Endeavor  Society  two  years  be¬ 
fore  I  saw  my  mistake  in  remaining  outside 
the  church.  The  Christian  Endeavor  work 
compelled  me  to  present  Christ  to  others  and  to 
examine  my  own  position  with  regard  to  Chris¬ 
tian  testimony  and  obedience.  My  inconsist¬ 
ency  was  forced  home.  I  saw  that  I  was  a 
Christian  that  had  not  confessed  Christ  before 
men,  and  I  knew  that  he  would  not  confess  me 
before  his  Father.  It  was  just  before  the  State 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  that  I  joined 
that  Presbyterian  Church,  and  I  did  it  because 
Christian  Endeavor  forced  me  to  do  it. 


My  experience  is  not  exceptional.  I  have 
learned  of  hundreds  of  young  men  that  could 
tell  the  same  story.  I  am  confident  that  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  as  I  said  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  active  membership  in  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  has  been  the  “half-way  house 
to  the  church.  ’  ’ 

How  glad  we  should  all  be,  if  this  is  the 
case!  In  comparison  with  this  consideration, 
how  trifling  is  a  mere  theoretical  unfolding  of 
the  implication  of  the  pledge!  The  Christian 
Endeavor  pledge  should  not  be  taken  lightly, 
of  course.  If  it  is  ever  taken  lightly,  whose 
fault  is  it  but  the  pastors’  and  church  officers’^ 
who  are  responsible  for  the  society?  I  do  not 
believe  results  so  magnificent  could  flow  from 
it  if  it  were  generally  taken  liglitly.  But  at 
the  same  time  the  Christian  Endeavor  society 
is  no  more  the  church  than  the  Sunday-school 
is,  and  its  pledge  is  not  practically  considered 
by  any  one  as  equivalent  to  the  church  covenant. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  said  that  the  entire 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  several  denomina¬ 
tions  and  the  local  pastors,  where  the  United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  always 
wisely  left  it.  If  any  denomination  or  any 
pastor  thinks  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge 
too  inclusive,  too  solemn,  to  be  signed  by 
those  not  already  Christians,  the  jiledge  may 
be  modified  or  such  persons  may  be  confined 
to  the  associate  list,  and  that  society  would 
still  be  a  Christian  Endeavor  society  with  the 
rest.  Personally,  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  pastors  throw  open  the  active 
membership  to  non-Christians,  because  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  the  quickest  and  best  ways  of 
convincing  them  of  their  error  and^wunning 
them  for  the  church ;  but  if  any  pastor  prefers 
other  ways  and  thinks  this  way  wrong  or  in* 
judicious,  may  God  bless  him  in  his  method ! 

And  withal,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  help  it  and  not  liinder  it, 
and  pray  that  it  may  continue  to  win  souls  for 
Christ  and  the  Church. 

MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Janies  Hunter  will  be  installed  as 
mini.ster  of  the  Anderson  Memorial  Church, 
East  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  street  and 
Monroe  avenue,  this  (Thursday)  evening,  April 
Gth,  at  8  P.M.  The  Classis  of  New  Y"ork  will 
conduct  the  installation,  the  Rev.  Julius  M. 
Geyer,  D.D.  presiding. 

The  Rev.  James  D.  Paxton  of  Philadelphia 
— son  of  Dr.  \V.  M.  Paxton  of  Princeton — has 
received  a  call  to  the  House  of  Hope  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  St.  Paul — the  oldest  and  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  all  our  churches  in  the 
former  Northwest.  It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Pax¬ 
ton  has  accepted  this  call.  If  so  he  will  find 
plenty  to  do,  but  efficient  helpers. 

The  First  Church,  Yonkers,  has  been  “full 
of  good  works”  the  past  year,  under  Dr. 
Pentecost’s  lead.  A  new  feature  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year’s  labors  is  a  School  for  Bible  Study. 

Dr.  H.  T.  McEweu  spent  Sunday  last  in  New 
Y'ork — his  first  Sunday  here  since  accepting 
the  call  to  Amsterdam. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell  of  Lowville 
gave  The  Evangelist  a  pleasant  call  last  week. 
Pulpit  and  parish  labors  evidently  agree  with 
him.  He  keeps  well  acquainted  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  and  topography  of  a  wide  parish,  and 
with  the  stars  that  shine  dowui  upon  it ! 

The  Presbytery  of  Montreal  has  put  on  record 
a  minute  describing  the  exceedingly  u.seful  life 
and  strong  faith  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chiniquy, 
D.D.  reported  by  Principal  McVicar. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Tomson,  formerly  of 
Clayton,  New  Jersey,  has  accepted  a  call  from 
Woodbury  Church. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  McConaughy  has  been 
dismissed  by  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  to 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
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MR.  HARRY’S  BOOK  OF  VERSE. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  scarcely  been  known  as  a  poet; 
only  four  of  the  poems  in  this  book  have 
previously  appeared,  three  in  The  Trumpet 
Major  and  one  in  The  Three  Strangers.  Cer¬ 
tain  others,  the  poet  tells  us,  have  been  turned 
into  prose  and  printed  as  such,  and  tales  in 
verse,  like  Her  Death  and  After  and  The 
Burghers  may  well  have  furnished  suggesti  ns 
for  some  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels.  His  verse, 
like  his  prose,  is  rugged,  unmusical,  strong, 
often  with  words  very  farfetched — undecrease, 
ostent,  ghast,  lewth  and  worse — always  making 
a  picture.  Even  when  the  thought  is  least 
concrete  one  sees  just  what  the  poet  saw. 

There  is  often  a  lack  of  melody,  and  there  are 
nnerisms  such  as  we  are  familiar  w’ith  in 
.  la  Woodlanders  and  Tess  and  indeed  in  all 
the  novels.  Mr.  Hardy  is  very  fond  of  rhyming 
with  the  letter  e ;  one  long  poem  rings  the 
changes  on  lea,  and  knee,  sea  and  pedigree, 
with  many  recondite  combinations  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  vowel  or  its  equivalent  i/.  For  the  sake  of 
this  rhyme  the  poet  makes  much  use,  not  always 
felicitous,  of  the  inverted  subject,  “the  name 
that  bore  she,  ’  ’  “  rest  shall  we,  ’  ’  “  then  chuck¬ 
led  lie,  ’  ’  not  to  speak  of  such  an  awkward 
phrase  as  “I’d  liefer  have  unbe, ’’  which  we 
defy  Bindley  Murray  himself  to  “parse.’’  To 
a  certain  degree  criticism  of  these  and  other 
infelicities  is  forestalled  by  the  Preface,  in 
which  Mr.  Hardy  explains  that  he  uses  Wessex 
dialect  where  good  English  will  not  answer  his 
purpose. 

The  volume  is  particularly  interesting  as  an 
exponent  of  its  author’s  thought  on  subjects 
moral  and  religious.  To  use  the  word  creed 
in  this  connection  would  be  unjust  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  who  has  apparently  arrived  at  nothing 
definite  in  respect  of  either  class ;  he  is  now,  as 
always,  working  toward  the  light— or  shall  we 
say,  toward  the  darkness?  Certainly  there  is 
here  such  cynicism  as  would  seem  to  point 
wholly  toward  the  dark,  were  it  not  for  the 
intense  sympathy  with  human  nature  which 
these  poems  show,  especially  with  human  na¬ 
ture  which  has  limitations.  The  common  sol¬ 
dier,  the  untutored  peasant,  the  woman  forced 
into  a  loveless  marriage,  the  once  erring  woman 
struggling  blindly  to  be  good — there  is  no  cyni¬ 
cism  in  the  poems  that  speak  for  these.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  The  Dance  at 
the  Phoenix ;  in  which  a  once  light  woman, 
after  forty  years  of  loyal  married  life,  is  sud¬ 
denly  swept  away  at  sixty  by  the  stirrings  of 
old  memories,  then  longs  to  be  again  what 
“she  had  been  erewhile, ’’  and  dies. 

But  very  bitter  are  some  of  the  lines — the 
sonnet  Neutral  Tones,  for  example.  Two  who 
once  loved  were  questioning  which  had  lost 
more  by  their  love ;  it  was  a  winter  day  with  a 
pale  sun  and  gray  fallen  leaves : 

The  smile  on  your  mouth  vas  the  deadest  thlnn. 
Alive  enough  to  have  strength  to  die.  .  .  . 

Since  then,  keen  lessons  that  love  deceives 
And  wrings  with  wrong,  have  shaped  to  me 
Your  face,  and  the  God-curst  sun,  and  a  tree. 

And  a  iKjnd  edged  with  grayish  leaves. 

That  tout  louse,  Unit  posse  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Hardy’s  conviction:  the  lover  knows  that  his 
wife  will  grow  middle  aged  and  ugly,  and  won¬ 
ders  if  love  is  worth  while,  and  the  wife  knows 
what  is  in  store  for  her  and  pleads  that  when 
her  husband,  seeing  her  ‘  ‘  lined  by  tool  of  Time,  ’  ’ 

Recalls  the  excellences  I  once  enshrined 
And  you  are  irked  that  they  have  withered  so. 
Remembering  that  with  me  lies  not  the  blame 
That  sportsman  Time  but  rears  his  brood  to  kill. 
Knowing  me  in  my  soul  the  very  same— 

One  who  would  die  to  snare  you  touch  of  ill  !— 

Will  you  not  grant  to  old  affection’s  claim 
The  hand  of  friendship  down  life’s  sunless  hill? 

The  tenor  of  the  poems  leaves  it  very  doubt- 
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ful  tliat  he  will.  The  series  of  sonnets  She, 
to  Him,  from  which  these  lines  are  taken,  and 
which  Mr.  Hardy  apparently  thinks  might 
fitly  be  labelled  Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband, 
bring  strikingly  to  mind,  by  contrast,  that  other 
series  of  sonnets  in  which  a  woman  poet  has 
forever  glorified  the  love  of  husband  and  wife. 
But  it  is  not  only  love  that  rings  hollow ;  mid¬ 
dle  aged  enthusiasms  of  all  sorts  are  hollow — 
men  laugli  but  know  that  the  laugh  is  empty, 
they  promise,  but  doubt  that  the  promise  will 
ever  be  fulfilled;  the  wife  who  seeks  to  cling 
to  her  husband  ruins  him  as  the  ivy  saps  the 
strength  of  the  tree.  An  heiress  seeking  an 
architect  who  shall  fashion  a  building  after 
her  heart’s  desire  finds  one  who  will  consent 
only  on  condition  that  the  edifice  be 

For  such  vicissitudes  as  living  brings. 

And  thwarting  nut  the  iaw  ut  stable  things; 

and  within  that  rule  the  girl  must  abandon  one 
ideal  after  another — one  because  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  “winter’s  freeze;’’  one  because, 
as  he  reminds  the  girl,  “you  will  tire;’’  an¬ 
other  because  “you  will  fade;’’  until  the  only 
building  that  his  rule  permits  proves  to  be  one 
which  will 

- give  space  (since  life  ends  unawares) 

To  haie  a  coltined  corpse  adown  the  stairs, 
l  or  you  w  ill  die.” 

“The  sad  finality  of  death,’’  as  Professor 
Genuug  expresses  it,  is  ever  with  Mr.  Hardy 
— a  death  in  which  is  little  hope.  His  view  of 
immortality  is  not  that  of  George  Eliot’s  Choir 
Invisible,  but  one  far  less  inspiring: 

A  shade  but  in  its  mindful  ones 
Has  iiuiuortality, 

Ry  living,  you  me  keep  alive, 

Ry  dying  you  slay  me. 

A  pitifully  hopeless  conclusion  is  reached: 

Rut  grows  my  grief ;  when  I  surcease 
Though  whum  alone  lives  slie. 

Ceases  my  Lo\  e,  lier  words,  her  ways. 

Never  again  to  be  ! 

Mail}’  of  the  poems  appear  to  show  that 
something  more  blind  than  fatalism,  some¬ 
thing  more  cruel  than  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  rules 
Mr.  Hardy’s  world.  Over  and  over  his  lines 
teach : 

What  bond-servants  of  chance 
We  are  all. 

This  is  most  strikingly  uttered  in  the  sonnet 
called  Hap: 

If  but  some  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugli :  Tliou  suttering  thing 
Know  that  thy  sorrow  is  my  ecstacy. 

That  thy  love's  loss  is  my  hate’s  profiting; 

Then  would  1  bear,  and  clench  myself,  and  die 
Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited. 

Halt  eased,  too,  that  a  Fowerfuller  than  I 
Had  willed  and  meted  me  the  tears  1  shed. 

Rut  not  so.  How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain. 

And  why  uublooms  the  best  hope  ever  sown  ? 
-Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain. 

And  dicing  Time  for  gladness  casts  a  moan  ,  .  . 
These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily  sown 
Rlisses  about  my  pilgrimage  as  pain. 

This  hopelessly  bitter  poem  bears  the  date 
18G6.  Later,  jterhaps  (the  poem.  The  Alarm, 
is  undated)  his  Volunteer,  tempted  to  desert 
for  love  of  his  young  wife  in  her  hour  of  need, 
but  resisting  the  temptation  and  rewarded  by 
finding  that  the  threatened  invasion  by  Buoua- 
part  was  a  false  alarm,  was  glad  to  feel  that  a 
higher  Power  had  preserved  him,  and 

Te  Deum  sang  with  wife  and  friends :  We 
Praise  thee  Lord,  discerning 
That  thou  has  helped  in  this  1 

Yet  in  Nature’s  Questioning,  which,  also  un¬ 
dated,  is  placed  toward  the  end  of  the  book, 
we  find  the  poet  still  bewildered  as  to  the 
power  that  rules  the  world : 

“Has  some  Vast  Imbecility 
Mighty  to  build  and  blend 
Hut  impotent  U>  tend 

Framed  us  in  jest  and  left  us  now  to  hazai-dry  ? 

“Or  come  we  of  an  Automaton 

Unconscious  of  our  pains?  .  .  , 

Or  are  we  live  remains 

Of  Godhead  dying  downward,  brain  and  eye  now  gone?” 

From  so  awful  a  conjecture — bom  we  must 
believe  of  such  inward  conflict  as  only  a  great 
nature  can  know,  the  mind  instinctively  re¬ 
volts  to  a  conjecture  which  also  is  nobly  born 
— yet  which  brings  with  it  little  hope : 


“Or  is  it  that  some  high  Plan  betides, 

As  >et  not  understood. 

Of  evil  stormed  by  good. 

The  forlorn  Hope  over  which  Achievement  strides?" 

Thus  things  around.  No  answerer  I  .  .  . 

Many  of  the  poems  are  marred  by  the  same 
coarseness  which  has  caused  much  of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  prose  w’ork  to  be  underrated.  The 
purpose  which  underlies  both  prose  and  verse 
is  BO  noble  that  one  liardly  knows  which  to 
regret  most:  the  author’s  confusion  of  thought 
as  to  moral  ideals,  or  his  inability  to  handle 
delicate  subjects  with  delicacy. 

Afternoox.s  IX  THE  C()LLE(JE  Chapel.  Short 
Addresses  to  Y'oung  Men  on  Personal  Re¬ 
ligion.  By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in 
Harvard  University.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
$1.25. 

It  has  grown  to  be  a  pleasant  custom  at  Har¬ 
vard  for  the  students  to  receive  their  friends 
on  Thursday  afternoons,  show  them  the  sights 
of  the  university,  which  are  many  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  then  with  them  attending  the  mid¬ 
week  service  in  Appleton  Chapel.  A  large 
assemblage  gathers  there  weekly,  the  music  is 
inspiring,  and  Professor  Peabody’s  ten-minute 
addresses  are  always  admirably  adapted  to  the 
audience.  They  are  especially  directed  to  meet 
student  needs,  but  are  so  fresh,  timely  and 
elevating  that  no  one  can  hear  or  read  them 
without  being  stimulated.  There  never  fails 
to  be  a  definite  thought,  happily  illustrated 
and  strongly  urged.  Vital  truth  pertaining 
to  man’s  relation  to  God  and  fellow  man 
underlies  each  address,  though  not  stated 
in  technical  terms  of  theology.  In  the  course 
of  a  college  year  a  wide  range  of  practical 
themes  is  covered  in  a  way  which  appeals  to 
the  best  manhood  and  the  higher  spiritual 
nature  of  the  young.  As  a  complement  to 
more  thorough  evangelical  preaching  on  the 
Sabbath  these  addresses  and  the  previous  series, 
“Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel,’’  must  have 
peculiar  value.  It  is,  indeed,  an  encouraging 
fact  that  such  services  can  be  so  well  sustained 
under  the  system  of  voluntary  attendance  on 
religious  worship.  And  it  is  reason  for  felicita¬ 
tion  that  a  man  of  Professor  Peabody’s  spirit 
and  qualifications  occupies  the  chair  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Morals,  including  this  pastoral  duty,  in 
the  university  at  Cambridge.  While  “broad’’ 
in  the  best  sense,  he  is  not  unfaithful  to  the 
legacy  of  what  he  calls  the  “Greater  Puritan¬ 
ism.  ’  ’ 

Referring  in  an  address  under  this  title  to 
the  term  “Hard  Church,’’  which  someone  had 
applied  to  the  Puritan  religion,  he  asks  this 
pertinent  question:  “But  is  it  not  time  to  face 
the  perils  of  the  ‘Soft  Church’ — the  unverte- 
brated  creed,  the  molluscous  liberalism,  which 
consents  to  any  faith  because  all  faith  seems 
to  it  unreal?’’  “The  Soft  Church,’’  he  adds, 
“is  not  promoting  free  thought,  but  free 
thoughtles.sness ;  it  stands  not  for  liberty  but 
for  license.  It  is  often  very  broad,  but  it  is 
always  very  thin.  Out  of  the  historic  past  the 
greater  Puritanism  recalls  us  to  the  stability 
of  character  wrought  out  of  responsibility  to 
God.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  still  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wi.sdom.  ’’  This  is  surely  a  good  note 
to  strike  within  hearing  of  Boston. 

The  Book  ok  Daxiel  from  the  Christian’ 
Standpoint.  By  John  Kennedy,  M.A., 
D.D.  With  Essay  on  Alleged  Historical 
Difficulties,  by  the  Editor  of  the  “Babylon 
and  Oriental  Record.  ’  ’  London :  Eyre. 
New  York:  Young.  $2.50. 

With  remarkable  unanimity  recent  criticism 
has  settled  upon  1(57-165  B.  C.  as  the  date  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Even  Professor  Sayce  nods 
assent.  Dr.  Kennedy’s  volume  aims  to  prove 
this  position  of  the  critics  untenable.  He  re¬ 
lies  upon  two  arguments:  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  and  a  review  of  the  historical  data.  The 
witness  of  Christ  he  puts  in  the  foreground. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15  contains  the  words  spoke  , 
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of  by  Dauiel  the  prophet the  parallel  passage, 
(Mark  xiii.  14)  omits  these  words,  although 
the  parenthesis  bif  the  Kvat)gelitit,  “let  him  that 
renddh  understand,  ”  is  found  in  both.  Dr. 
Kennedy,  against  later  commentators,  insists 
that  the  reference  to  Daniel  was  uttered  by 
Christ,  though  its  omission  by  Mark  is  against 
this  hypothesi.s.  This  is  his  fundamental  argu¬ 
ment  ;  on  this  slight  basis  he  attempts  to  com¬ 
mit  Jesus  to  the  traditional  opinion  and  date 
of  the  book,  and  in  this  way  to  show  any  other 
position"  un-Christian”and  foolish  and  unpious. 

If  this  be  so,  what  need  is  there  of  anything 
more?  But  Dr.  Kennedy  has  a  glimmering 
sense  that  this  may  not  do,  hence  he  traverses 
in  his  way  the  historical  argument. 

The  Evangelist  stands  for  fair  play  and  free 
investigation.  It  welcomes  a  good  volume  on 
either  conservative  or  critical  side.  It  lielieves 
in  hearing  both  sides,  when  both  sides  have 
something  to  say.  If  the  critical  position  is 
wrong,  let  the  facts  be  adduced  to  prove  it. 
For  this  reason  we  are  sincerely  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that  Dr.  Kennedy’s  course  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  not  one  of  sound  argument.  When  he 
attempts  to  reason,  he  either  begs  the  question 
(p.  34),  or  commits  a  non  sequitur  (p.  43),  or 
quotes  an  obsolete  authority  (p.  170).  He 
devotes  thirteen  pages  to  prove  “Daniel  not  a 
post -canonical  book,’’  although  no  one  asserts 
that  it  is.  He  proves  that  it  is  anterior  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  John,  a  truth  that  everybody 
admits.  And  he  reiterates  the  old  charge 
against  reverent  students  who  ditfer  from  him, 
that  they  are  acting  under  animus  against  the 
Bible  (p.  175). 

We  cannot  commend  the  volume  either  for 
matter  or  price.  The  latter  is  exorbitant ;  the 
former  can  serve  no  good  end,  for  it  is  a  clear 
case  of  throwing  dn.st. 

Gener.\l  Sherman.  By  (xeueral  Manning  F. 
Force.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  11.50. 

This  latest  issue  of  the  “Great  Commanders’’ 
series  is  naturally  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
General  Sherman’s  military  career.  It  is  the 
work  of  two  of  our  most  competent  military 
historians,  for  General  Force  persuaded  Gen¬ 
eral  J.  D.  Cox  to  contribute  several  chapters. 
Carefully  drawn  maps  are  supplied  of  all  the 
important  battles,  greatly  facilitating  for  the 
lay  reader  the  understanding  of  the  narrative. 
Of  the  non-military  portion  of  the  book  the 
sketch  of  the  closing  years  of  General  Sher¬ 
man’s  life  from  the  sympathetic  pen  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Cox  will  be  read  with  especial  interest. 
The  student  of  the  Reconstruction  period  will 
find  a  clear  exposition  with  interesting  com¬ 
ment  of  the  Johnson-Stanton  quarrel,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  struck  with  the  parallel 
between  the  present  relations  of  the  com- 
mauder-in-chief  to  the  War  Department  and 
those  which  thirty-odd  years  ago  were  so 
harassing  and  humiliating  to  General  Sherman. 

Above  all  this  detail  of  military  operations 
stands  clearly  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  great 
soldier,  whose  austere  patriotism  and  steadfast 
honesty  make  him  one  of  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  the  nation,  a  fit  model  at  all 
times  for  its  aspiring  youth. 

CitooKED  Trails.  Written  and  Illustrated  by 
Frederic  Remington.  New  Y'ork:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  in  these  stories,  no 
two  are  in  the  least  alike.  They  carry  us 
South  to  the  old  times  of  the  Texas  Rangers, 
when  fighting  Mexicans  and  Indians  .seemed 
to  be  literally  the  chief  end  of  man,  with  get¬ 
ting  killed  as  an  incident.  The  collection  in¬ 
cludes  stories  of  the  fights  between  English, 
French  and  Indians  in  the  North.  The  best 
ones  are  Massai’s  Crooked  Trail,  and  the  Sole- 
dad  Girls.  One  would  like  to  know  intimately 
those  quiet  girls  who  wore  bloomers,  rode  man- 
fashion  and  rounded  up  fierce  cattle. 
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As  to  the  illustrations  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  they  are  Remington’s.  The  artist  lives  up 
to  his  reputation  and  give  us  some  of  his  in¬ 
imitable  sketches.  The  latter  are  far  better 
of  their  kind  than  the  stories  are  of  theirs ; 
still  the  one  helps  along  the  other  to  a  tri¬ 
umphant  finish. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

.1  llistonj  of  the  liaptiiits  in  the  ^fi(^Jle  States, 
by  Henry  C.  Vedder.  The  Dutch  were  more 
tolerant  than  the  people  of  New  England  and 
many  refugees  from  religious  persecution  found 
safety  in  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam.  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  however,  looked  upon  those  not  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed  faith  with  little  favor; 
but  on  the  capture  of  the  colony  by  the  British 
different  denominations  were  again  tolerated, 
and  from  then  date  the  first  traces  of  Baptist 
meetings.  The  first  church  was  formally  con¬ 
stituted  in  1724,  and  from  that  time  on  the 
Baptists  increased  in  city  and  State.  In  New 
Jersey  this  church  was  formed  earlier,  while 
colonists  from  Rhode  Island  came  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware,  where  they  had  not  the 
full  liberty  enjoyed  in  Roger  Williams’s  col¬ 
ony,  yet  they  found  a  footing,  and  after  the 
Revolution  increased  and  prospered.  They 
were  also  pioneers  in  the  unbroken  wilderness 
of  Western  New  York.  The  chapter  on  the 
period  of  controversy  and  separation  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  with  the  reasons  for  difference 
and  division,  is  lucidly  told.  This  history, 
taken  from  original  documents,  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  makes  an  interesting  and  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annals  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 
(American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $1.25.) - The  Negro  in  America, 

and  The  Ideal  American  Republic,  byT.  J.  Mor¬ 
gan  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  take  up  the  Question  of  the 
Higher  Education  of  the  Negro,  and  make  a 
strong  plea  for  that  of  the  negro  woman,  whose 
capacity  Dr.  Morgan  thinks  most  wonderful. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  new  or  striking 
in  the  handling  of  the  subject ;  he  has  brought 
together  all  that  has  been  written  in  their 
favor,  and  nothing  to  the  contrarj’.  The  sec¬ 
ond  work  is  a  lecture  given  some  time  ago,  and 
describes  the  Christian  commonwealth  many 
of  us  long  for.  (The  Same.  $1. ) 

In  Short  Rations  Mr.  Williston  Fish  has 
given  in  charming  style  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  West  Point  and  army  life.  The  rigidness  of 
cadet  life  and  the  monotony  of  garrison  duty 
are  relieved  by  bits  of  humor  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  love  story  which  is  synonymous  with  the 
plebe  and  Flirtation  Walk.  Mr.  Fish  writes 
from  experience  and  describes  each  incident 
with  a  sympathy  that  makes  its  own  appeal. 
(Harper’s.  $1.25.  Illustrated.) 

In  the  broad  and  nearly  boundless  field  of 
British  poetry  Professor  Hunt  of  Princeton 
University  has  discovered  ten  poets  whom  he 
crowns  as  meditatively  lyrical.  Around  certain 
not  too  happily  selected  extracts  from  their 
well-known  writings,  he  has  constructed  a 
book  of  essays,  entitled  English  Meditative 
Lgrics,  illustrated  by  ten  depressing  portraits. 
It  is  a  relief  to  see  that  Goldsmith,  Southey, 
Praed,  Moore,  Shelley,  Hood,  Gray,  Clough, 
Kingsley  and  a  host  of  other  sweet  singers  on 
whom  the  dumbness  of  death  has  descended 
have  no  place  in  this  collection  of  “medita¬ 
tive”  imperfections.  (New  Y^ork:  Eaton  and 
Mains.  $1. ) 

Sermon  Stories  for  Hogs  and  Girls,  by  the  Rev. 
Louis  Albert  Banks  D.D.,  contains  interesting 
nature-stories  of  flowers,  animals  and  minerals, 
with  a  simple  moral  and  religious  teaching 
brought  out  in  a  natural  manner.  While  the 
literary  character  is  not  high,  the  stories  can 
be  used  for  entertaining  young  children,  and 
will  be  found  helpful  for  a  happy  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  the  hands  of  the  older  children  to  read 
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or  tell  to  the  younger  ones.  The  book  has 
illustrated  initials  by  Frederic  A.  Carter. 

( Funk,  Wagnalls  Company.  $1 ) - First  Steps 

in  our  Country's  History,  by  the  Professors 
William  A.  and  A.  M.  Mowry,  father  and  son, 
follows  the  plan  of  telling  the  personal  his¬ 
tories  of  thirty-nine  of  the  most  eminent  and 
repre.sentative  men  connected  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  our  country  or  the  founding  of  colonies, 
stories  of  pioneers  and  patriots,  as  well  as  of 
notable  opposers  of  the  Europeans,  such  as  King 
Philip.  A  place  is  also  given  the  great  in¬ 
ventors.  These  true  stories  are  easily  fixed  in 
a  child’s  mind  and  will  give  him  an  interest 
later  in  the  drier  facts  of  hi.story.  The  book 
has  a  brilliant  cover,  many  illustrations  and 
maps.  (Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  (>0 

cents. ) - Love  to  the  Uttermost,  Expositions 

of  John  xiii-xxi.,  by  F.  B.  Meyer.  This  de¬ 
vout  and  stimulating  little  book  follows  the 
train  of  thought  started  in  an  earlier  volume, 
“The  Light  and  Life  of  Men,”  John  i-xii,  by 
the  same  author.  The  chapters  show  the 
divine  humility  of  our  Lord  manifested  in  his 
love  for  us.  These  chapters  cover  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  departure.  The  great  work  of 
carrying  forward  his  Gospel  was  to  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  his  disciples,  his  divine  goodness  en¬ 
abled  him  to  perceive  the  possibilities  in  these 
dense  and  matter  of  fact  men,  and  his  patience 
and  love  gave  a  culturing  care  to  their  minds, 
preparing  them  for  their  wonderful  work.  Mr. 
Meyer  weaves  the  narrative  of  the  four  Gospels 
into  a  connected  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
our  Lord’s  life.  The  book  is  full  of  tender 
feeling  and  inspiring  thought.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell. ) - An  English  View  (f  Christian  Sci¬ 

ence.  An  Exposure,  by  Annie  Harwood,  gives 
the  experience  of  an  English  school-teacher 
whose  worn-out  nerves  gave  her  body  and 
mind  no  rest.  An  interested  friend  takes  her 
to  one  of  their  meetings  and  induces  her  to 
try  the  “cure”  of  a  beautiful  and  charming 
American,  a  late  graduate  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
school.  The  expensive  treatment  was  paid  for 
by  the  poor  teacher’s  friend,  and  for  a  while 
the  health  of  the  patient  improved;  when  the 
novelty  wore  off  and  the  interesting  lady  left 
London,  the  unpleasant  symptoms  returned, 
only  to  be  removed  by  rest  and  change  of  air 
and  scene.  The  story  is  well  and  briefly  told. 
The  writer  considers  the  Christian  Scientists  a 
money-making  sect  and  wrongly  named,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  Christianity  nor  science  in  their 
belief  or  practice.  ( The  Same.  35  cents. ) 

A  Dictionary  of  University  Degrees,  by  Flavel 
S.  Thomas  M.D.,  LL.D.  This  very  useful  lit¬ 
tle  book  shows  what  is  the  meaning  of  Univer¬ 
sity  degrees,  what  their  representative  letters, 
and  what  universities  or  colleges  have  power 
to  confer  them.  The  information  is  contained 
on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  left  free  for 
notes  or  remarks  by  the  reader.  A  number  of 
quotations  on  the  aristocracy  of  intellect  pref¬ 
ace  the  book.  (Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  $1. ) 

- A  Daughter  of  Israel,  by  Rose  Porter,  is 

the  love  story  of  Jephtha’s  daughter  woven 
into  fiction,  with  pictures  of  what  the  author 
considers  to  be  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  remote  time.  The  story  does  not  follow 
the  idea  usually  given  by  the  Bible  account  of 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  written  in  the  usual  easy 
and  reverent  style  of  this  author.  (E.  P.  Dut¬ 
ton  and  Company.  75  cents. ) - College  Re 

quirements  in  English,  for  the  years  1900,  1901 
1902,  is  for  careful  study  of  those  preparing 
for  college  examinations.  It  contains  a  series 
of  the  Riverside  Edition  of  English  Classics, 
bound  in  one  volume,  green  paper  covers  and 
all.  The  contents  are  Macaulay’s  Essay  on 
Milton,  edited  by  William  P.  Trent,  Milton’s 
Paradise  Lost,  Box  I.  and  III.  ;  Milton’s 
L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso  and  other  poems; 
Shakespeare’s  Macbeth;  Macaulay’s  Life  and 
Writings  of  Addison,  and  Burke’s  Conciliation 
with  the  Colonies.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. ) 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 

The  London  Presbyterian  says  that  the  Rev. 
John  McNeill — whom  we  know  very  well  on 
this  side — is  at  present  addressing  the  far  north 
Highlanders ; 

Speaking  of  the  •Caithness  Free  Presbytery 
the  other  day,  he  said  he  had  been  much  struck 
with  the  singing  in  the  Highlands — it  was  so 
sad  and  so  slow,  and  he  sometimes  looked  over 
the  pulpit  and  wondered  that  David  did  not 
some  and  talie  away  his  psalms  from  them  for 
the  way  they  were  sung.  But  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  David  did  not  hear  them !  If  David 
did  hear  them  he  would  say,  “What  does  it  all 
mean?  I  never  dreamt  of  perpetrating  sxich 
groaning,  moaningthingsasthe.se!”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  remarks  were  resented  audibly,  and  to 
this  he  replied  that  he  thought  he  would  touch 
the  Highlanders’  nerves.  He  loved  the  old 
bed-rock  orthodoxy,  but  niiich  of  the  ortho¬ 
doxy  he  had  meet  witli  in  tlie  north  was  siniplj' 
old  Moderatism,  a  dead,  formal  thing,  and  as 
the  Irishman  said,  dead  orthodoxy  is  the  dead¬ 
est  thing  that  ever  lived.  The  Moderator  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mackay,  Westerdale),  explained  to 
Mr.  McNeill  that  tlie  people  in  the  Highlands 
were  not  so  well  acquainted  witli  music  as 
those  in  the  Lowlands.  Tliere  was  family  wor¬ 
ship  in  nearly  every  house,  and  as  very  often 
the  head  of  the  house  did  not  know  any  tunes, 
he  just  made  one,  and  sang  the  Psalm  to  it. 
These  people  all  sang  in  the  church,  although, 
owing  to  their  training,  their  singing  was  not 
very  melodious.  Mr.  McNeill  smiled  at  the 
novelty  of  the  idea,  and  no  doubt  thought  of 
the  old  lady  in  Dean  Ramsay’s  Reminiscences, 
who  sang  without  “airt,  ”  but  with  all  her 
“hairt.  ”  In  the  eyes  of  the  Free  Church 
Highlander  the  organ,  of  course,  is  but  an  in¬ 
strument  of  the  devil,  but  Mr.  McNeill’s  ex¬ 
perience  -would  seem  to  indicate  that  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  tuneful  singing  could  best  be  brought 
about  in  the  Highland  churches  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  instrumental  music.  The  precentor 
apparently  cannot  lead  the  singing. 

The  Intelligencer  notes  the  persistent  good 
works  of  Miss  Gould  whose  house  stands  next 
above  the  burnt  hotel,  on  Fifth  avenue.  Though 
reported  unable  to  get  her  breakfast  rolls  the 
next  morning  after  the  dire  disaster,  she 
abounded  in  ho.spitality  just  the  same !  Miss 
Gould’s  own  house  was  on  fire  once  during  the 
height  of  the  confiagration : 

The  great  fire  again  afforded  Miss  Helen 
Gould  an  opportunity  which  she  at  once  em¬ 
braced  of  exercising  that  whole-souled  philan¬ 
thropy  for  w’hich  she  is  noted.  She  threw 
open  the  doors  of  her  residence  on  the  opposite 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  atid,  for  the  time  being, 
converted  her  elegant  house  into  a  hospital. 
A  number  of  the  injured  and  suffering  were 
carried  in  and  temporarily  treated.  Again  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  all  night  she  showed  her 
warm  sympathy  by  throwing  open  her  kitchen 
to  the  policemen,  firemen  and  workmen  engaged 
on  the  ruins  and  set  for  them  a  lunch  of  coffee 
and  sandwiches.  Five  tables  were  set  in  the 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  a  half-dozen  servants 
W'ere  kept  busy  preparing  the  food.  A  great 
many  of  the  men  took  advantage  of  Miss 
Gould’s  hospitality,  the  rain  and  cold  wind 
making  the  hot  coffee  particularly  acceptable. 
By  dark  the  impression  got  around  among  the 
men  that  they  had  worn  out  their  welcome, 
and  they  ceased  taking  advantage  of  the  lunch. 
Miss  Gould  then  sent  one  of  her  servants  out 
to  tell  the  men  that  they  were  constantly  wel¬ 
come.  The  kitclien  was  kept  open  all  night, 
and  Miss  Gould’s  kindness  of  heart  was  greatly 
appreciated.  In  recognition  of  this  consider¬ 
ate  act.  President  Scannel,  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  presented  Miss  Gould  with  a  gold 
badge,  which  will  enable  her  at  all  times  to 
enter  the  fire  lines  at  any  fire  in  this  city. 

The  Christian  Observer,  an  able  and  widely 
circulated  organ  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  these  timely  remarks  in  vie-w  of  the 
revival  of  lynch  law  in  several  places  in  the  South ; 

The  violence  which  originated  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  woman  has  extended  into  the  sphere  of 
revenge  for  personal  injury,  or  for  such  crimes 
as  incendiarism,  which  are  readily  punishable 
by  law.  It  must  not  be  suffered.  Truth  and 
right,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  sustain 
the  admirable  position  of  Gov.  Candler  of 
Georgia,  and  Gov.  Mount  of  Indiana,  and  Gov. 
O’Ferrall  of  Virginia,  that  the  participants  in 
lynchings  must  be  discovered  and  punished. 


In  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  of  mob  vio¬ 
lence,  the  wrong  is  manifold: 

1.  It  is  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  the 
civil  law.  But  the  civil  law  is  an  ordinance  of 
God.  He  who  deliberately  as.sails  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  land  is  therefore  assail¬ 
ing  one  of  God’s  ordinances  and  invoking 
divine  retribution. 

2.  If  the  lynching  results  in  the  death  of  any 
man,  the  guilt  of  murder  attaches  to  all  who 
take  part  in  it.  By  the  law  of  God,  the  State 
may  take  life ;  but  when  any  man,  w'ithout  the 
authority  of  law,  takes  life,  except  in  self- 
defense,  it  is  murder. 

3.  Very  often  the  lynching  results  in  the 
death  of  those  who  are  innocent.  Then  the 
guilt  is  gravely  aggravated. 

4.  A  lynching  involves  a  disgraceful  breach 
of  honor  between  the  communitj-  and  the  pris¬ 
oner.  When  a  man  is  indicted  for  crime,  it  is 
his  duty  to  submit  peaceably  to  arrest ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  receives  from  the  State  a 
guarantee  of  protection  from  violence,  and  of  a 
fair  trial.  If  the  State  fail  to  carry  out  this 
guarantee,  a  foul  blot  rests  upon  her  escutcheon. 
There  may  be  cases,  it  is  true,  in  which  the 
officials  are  overpowered  by  sudden  violence. 
The  prevention  of  this  wrong  may  be  for  the 
moment  impracticable.  If  this  occur,  then  the 
blot  must  needs  be  w’iped  out  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  committed  this  breach. 

5.  Lynching  mobs  imperil  our  own  safety. 
They  are  largely  orgauizetl  and  controlled  by 
men  who  wish  to  secure  revenge  for  wrongs. 
But  if  to-day  A,  B  and  C  may  thus  take  re¬ 
venge  on  D,  then  to-morrow  E,  F  and  G  may 
take  similar  revenge  on  A.  When  once  the 
safeguards  of  law  are  broken,  the  safety  of  all 
men  suffers  alike. 

(■>.  Ours  is  a  republican  government.  Our 
personal  freedom  depends  on  its  maintenance 
as  such.  But  its  maintenance  depends  upon  its 
ability  to  prc.serve  order.  If  once  the  fact  be 
demonstrated  that  republican  government  fails 
to  protect  its  citizens  against  illegal  violence, 
it  will  give  way  to  some  other.  The  execution 
of  law  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions. 

7.  If  the  courts  will  give  to  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  that  substantial,  rather  than  technical, 
justice  will  always  be  xjiredihi  executed,  the  in¬ 
centive  to  mob  law  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  ‘  ‘  Peoria  Overture,  ’  ’  and 
the  circular  Letter  accompanying  it,  without 
being  able  to  approve  the  plan  they  present 
and  urge.  The  overture  would  amend  present 
procedure  by  dividing  the  Church  into  twenty- 
two  districts — as  equal  as  may  be.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  standing  committees  to  be 
numbered  consecutively — the  latter  to  consist 
of  eleven  ministers  and  eleven  elders.  At  the 
designated  time  after  sermon,  the  overture 
directs  that  the  commissioners  from  “the  odd- 
numbered  districts  elect  the  ministers  on  the 
odd-numbered  years  for  the  odd-numbered  com¬ 
mittees,  and  elders  for  other  committees.  The 
other  districts  shall  elect  the  other  ministers 
and  elders.  On  the  even-numbered  years  the 
committees  shall  be  reversed.  ’  ’  Premising 
that  the  present  plan  is  in  general  use  in  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  and  is  a  time- honored  preroga¬ 
tive  which  puts  the  presiding  officer  on  his 
honor,  our  contemporary  continues : 

The  moderator  is  always  a  man  of  high 
standing  and  character,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Church;  he  can  call  to  his  aid  such  breth¬ 
ren  as  he  may  choose ;  and  he  can  select  the 
main  committees  during  the  first  night  of  the 
Assembly,  and  announce  them  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  is  usually  done.  One  man  of  such  in¬ 
telligence  and  character  and  wiBi  such  assist¬ 
ance  can  do  better  work  in  selecting  representa¬ 
tive  and  well-balanced  committees  than  could 
the  tw’enty-two  proposed  district  meetings. 
The  moderator,  more  than  any  other  man,  is 
interested  in  having  able  committees;  and 
when  a  divisive  question  is  up  in  the  Church, 
his  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  will  save 
him  from  any  manifest  partisanship.  Through 
all  our  recent  troubles  there  has  been  small 
complaint  of  unfairness  in  the  committees.  A 
notable  example  of  the  equitable  working  of 
the  present  method  was  seen  in  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  when  the  committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures 
having  in  charge  the  case  of  Dr.  McGiffert 
had  on  it  a  professor  from  Union  Seminary. 
This  splendid  stroke  of  impartial  policy  by  the 
moderator  gave  judicial  weight  to  the  commit¬ 
tee,  aud  helped  to  carrj'  through  its  report. 


There  should  be  strong  reasons  for  setting  aside 
a  system  that  is  working  so  well,  and  these 
reasons  do  not  appear. 

In  place  of  this  simple  and  natural  method 
we  have  proposed  a  complicated  piece  of 
machinery.  The  division  of  the  church  into 
twenty-two  equal  districts  would  be  a  difficult 
feat  to  start  with ;  and  they  would  need  to  be 
readjusted  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them 
equal.  When  the  district  meetings  were  in 
session,  trouble  would  by  no  means  be  ended, 
but  only  begun.  Each  district  could  appoint 
ministers  to  only  half  of  the  committees  and 
elders  to  the  other  half.  It  might  easily  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  ministers  or  elders  most  conspicu¬ 
ously  fitted  to  serve  on  particular  committees 
would  thus  be  shut  out  from  those  committees. 
The  Synodical  Superintendent  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  who  has  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work,  might  be  debarred  from  the  Committee 
on  Home  Missions  because  his  district  for  tliat 
year  must  appoint  an  elder.  But  further  and 
most  mischievous  of  all,  this  plan,  instead  of 
preventing  parti.san  appointments  which  is  its 
chief  purpose  and  claim,  would  rather  intensify 
partisau.ship.  Any  partisan  question  that  nins 
through  the  Church  would  turn  up  in  every 
one  of  these  twenty-two  district  meetings,  and 
the  tendency  to  appoint  only  “safe”  men  would 
be  stronger  with  the  majority  in  each  district 
than  it  would  be  with  the  moderator  with  his 
.sense  of  obligation  to  be  fair  with  all  parties. 
This  plan  instead  of  one  would  give  us  twenty- 
two  storm  centers  of  partisanship,  which  in 
times  of  excitement  might  pack  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Assembly  to  a  degree  that  has  never 
been  witnessed.  We  do  not  think  a  machine 
can  be  constructed  for  appointing  these  com¬ 
mittees  that  will  work  without  mistake;  and 
the  more  complicated  the  contrivance  the  more 
likely  it  is  to  yield  unintelligent  or  partisan 
results.  We  must  at  last  trust  somebody,  aud 
we  would  rather  put  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  one  man  and  tnist  him  when  that  one  is  a 
man  of  such  intelligence  and  character  as  will 
always  be  possessed  by  the  moderator  of  our 
General  Assembly. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  the  new 
departure  of  the  Delaware  aud  Lackawanna 
Railroad  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  trains  is 
widely  deplored  by  the  best  sentiment  of  the 
communities  through  which  it  passes: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  S.  Bi.shop  of  our 
Church  in  East  Orange  took  occasion  in  a 
prelude  to  his  sermon  on  Sunday  evening  a 
week  ago,  on  “Balak’s  Bribe  to  Balaam,”  to 
set  forth  the  wrong  of  such  Sunday  desecra¬ 
tion.  Basing  his  remarks  on  the  Fourth  Com¬ 
mandment  as  the  hinge  of  the  Decalogue,  he 
emphasized  the  sin  and  harm  of  secularizing 
the  divinely  ordained  day  of  rest  and  worship. 
In  respect  to  the  new’  policy  of  the  D.  L.  &  \\\ 
R.  R.  he  convincingly  argiied  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  necessity  of  such  a  departure; 
that  it  is  uncalled  for  by  the  better  class  of 
people  and  will  inflict  incalculable  injury  upon 
quiet  suburban  communities;  that  it  violates 
the  deeds  which  gave  the  road  its  right  of 
way,  which  expressly  stipulated  that  the  road 
should  never  run  trains  upon  Sunday ;  that  it 
obliges  thou.sands  of  men  to  work  on  Sunday, 
or  to  lose  their  livelihood ;  that  it  is  a  ba(l 
thing  for  the  Company  itself;  and  finally  that 
it  is  inaugurated  to  get  the  wages  of  unright¬ 
eousness,  its  motive  is  money,  it  is  like  Balak’s 
bribe  to  Balaam,  and  the  Divine  blessing  will 
not  be  upon  it.  These  are  sound  propositions, 
and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  they  are  not  likely 
to  influence  the  new  management  of  this  here¬ 
tofore  Sabbath  keeping  corporation. 

The  Observer  here  conveys  a  whole  chapter, 
on  the  much  written  about  subject  of  preaching 
and  holding  the  attention  of  an  audience : 

We  were  impressed  by  observing  at  a  school 
meeting  held  in  a  New  .Jersey  towm  the  other 
night,  how  really  eloquent  some  of  the  speak¬ 
ers  became  in  their  protests  against  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  that  had  been  brought  before 
the  meeting.  Their  voices  rang  out  clear  and 
strong  over  the  heads  of  a  miscellaneous  and 
uneasily  shuffiing  crowd ;  the  points  made  w'ere 
well  taken,  and  while  the  language  used  was 
not  of  the  smoothest,  just  those  facts  were 
presented  which  would  tell  on  the  mixed  audi¬ 
ence.  The  secret  of  the  eloquence  of  these 
men,  none  of  them  orators  or  rhetoricians,  was 
that  they  were  in  earnest.  Eloquence  is  essen¬ 
tially  earnestness.  The  speakers  aforemention¬ 
ed,  were  all  of  them  tax-payers  and  some  of 
them  parents.  They  were  pleading  either  for 
their  pocket-books  or  their  children’s  health. 
Hence  they  knew  what  to  say  and  how’  to  say  it 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

M’MJAY.  AriJII.  U!, 

JESUS  TEACHING  HUMILITY. 

iNTItODl'C'TOKY  STUDY. 

The  second  main  division  of  John's  Gospel 
begins  with  this  cliapter  and  closes  with  the 
twentieth,  the  twenty-first  being  an  epilogtie. 
corresponding  with  the  prologue  of  chapter 
first.  As  the  entire  Gospel  is  the  history  of 
the  self-revelation  of  Christ,  its  two  main 
divisions  show,  the  first,  his  self-revelation  to 
the  world,  and  the  second,  his  self-rev«lation 
to  the  disciples.  In  both  parts  it  is  the  same 
Christ ;  but  in  the  chapters  upon  the  study  of 
which  we  now  enter  the  revelation  is  the  more 
complete,  more  intimate,  more  loving,  as  it  is 
met,  not  by  the  unintelligent  enthusiasm,  or 
partial  faith,  or  cold  distrust  of  the  world,  but 
by  the  growing  faith,  the  deepening  sympathy 
and  the  more  intelligent  apprehension  of  those 
who  truly  love  him;  /i/.i  <iuti  in  an  especial 
sense. 

This  main  division,  like  the  former  one,  falls 
naturally  into  three  cycle.s  which  are  based 
upon  and  develop  those  of  the  former  division. 
Here  Christ  manifests  himself  (chapters  xiii.- 
xvii. )  as  perfect  Love.  That  love  finds  its 
supreme  manifestation  ( chaps,  xviii. ,  xix. )  in 
a  voluntary  but  net'cssary  death,  and  finds  its 
natural  outcome  ( chap.  xx. )  in  the  victory  over 
death,  the  resurrection.  It  is  the  same  power 
of  Love  all  through ;  death  hath  no  dominion 
over  him  becau.se  perfect  Love  is  essential 
Life:  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us  by  the  same  law  by  which  he  laid  down  his 
life  for  our  sakes. 

The  present  cycle  shows  three  methods  by 
which  Jesus  manifests  himself  as  perfect  Love : 
by  deeds  (chapter  xiii. ).  by  illuminating  words 
of  instruction  and  of  hope  (xiv.,  xv. ,  xvi. ), 
by  prayer  (xvii. ).  In  the  first  of  these,  which 
gives  the  es.sential  law  of  the  absolute  love, 
our  lesson  of  to-day  is  found.  We  have  already 
learned  (Lessons  for  March  19th,  April  2d)  that 
the  highest  type  of  love  is  realized  in  death  to 
self  and  to  all  selfish  considerations ;  we  now 
have  to  learn  that  the  fumlamental  law  of  the 
kingdom  of  lieaven,  that  is,  of  the  kingdom  of 
real  love,  real  life,  is  that  of  the  preference  of 
others  over  one's  self — of  serv  ice,  of  self -giving 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

Between  our  last  lesson  and  the  present  one 
there  occurs  (xvii.  13-41)  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  the  request  of  the  Greeks  to 
see  .Tesus,  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Jews  rejected  Jesus.  The  latter  is 
the  more  necessary  because  the  Synoptical  Gos¬ 
pels  do  not  make  clear  the  reason  for  the  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  between  the  intense  enthusiasm 
of  Palm  Sunday  and  the  bitter  hatred  of  Good 
Friday.  John,  after  long  and  deep  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  those  Gospels,  saw  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  must  be  sought  in  the  Jerusalem  ministry, 
which  though  indicated  is  not  detailed  by  the 
Synoptics.  Tlie  Jerusalem  ministry,  therefore, 
forms  the  staple  of  his  Gospel  and  gives  the 
proper  clue  to  this  problem.  In  verses  ( 37 -41 ) 
which  sum  up  the  whole  work  in  Judea,  a 
tremendous  moral  lesson  is  brought  out ;  it  is, 
to  quote  from  Gwlet,  that  ‘  ‘  the  creature  who 
has  willfully  abused  previous  divine  favors  .  .  . 
is  degraded  from  the  rank  of  t-mJ  to  that  of 
means.”  The  Jews  were  chosen  to  become  a 
part  of  the  glory  of  God  in  being  the  channel 
by  which  the  whole  world  should  be  blessed 
in  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ;  refusing 
this  (as  a  nation),  they  became  an  instrument 
of  that  glory  even  in  their  own  destruction. 

Then  follows  (verses  42,  43)  a  statement 
which  is  to  a  great  degree  a  key  to  this  most 
perplexing  of  problems,  «•/(//  the  Jews  rejected 


I'isrist.  Many  of  the  rulers,  we  are  told,  those 
capable  of  weighing  his  actions  and  his  teach¬ 
ings,  did,  in  fact,  believe  on  him.  But  they 
did  not  submit  them.selves  to  the  law  of  his 
kingdom,  which  is  the  law  of  death  to  self. 
They  loved  the  praise  of  men ;  they  believed 
that  it  was  to  their  advantage.  Self-interest 
was  still  prominent.  And,  therefore,  seeking 
to  save  their  own  life,  they  lost  it.  Verses  44- 
.■)0  are  not  a  distinct  utterance  of  Jesus,  but  a 
summing  up  (by  John)  of  the  entire  teachings 
of  Jesus.  Xiiir  Ji  xuK  h<f<1  refers  to 

all  that  Jesus  had  taught  concerning  his  per¬ 
son  (v.ss.  44-40),  his  doctrines  (vss.  47,  48),  and 
the  value  which  he  himself  puts  on  both  (vss. 
49-.j0). 

THE  LESSON. 

John  xiii.  1-17. 

Golden  Text. — I  have  given  you  an  example. 
— John  xiii.  15. 

The  opening  words  of  the  lesson  are  a  note 
of  time,  which  manifestly  connects  this  para¬ 
graph  with  the  closing  words  of  xii.  36.  There 
we  are  told  that  Jesus,  having  finished  his  pub¬ 
lic  ministry,  withdrew  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
circle  of  his  intimate,  believing  friends.  In 
the  very  heart  of  that  circle  we  now  find  him, 
no  one  being  present  except  his  twelve  chosen 
ones,  withdrawn  even  from  his  mother  and  the 
beloved  Bethany  family  and  the  women  whose 
ministry  had  been  so  faithful  and  was  even  yet 
not  ended. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  this 
Last  Supper  of  Je.sus  with  his  disciples.  The 
difference  between  the  date  given  by  the  Syn¬ 
optics  and  that  given  by  John  is  very  evident 
to  the  general  reader;  the  former  writers  ap¬ 
parently  assert  that  it  took  place  at  the  very 
time  of  the  Passover,  and  was  indeed  the  Pass- 
over  (Matt.  xxvi.'lS,  19;  Mark  xiv.  14-10;  Luke 
xxiii.  11,  13,6),  while  John  distinctly  describes 
it  as  preceding  that  feast  (verse  29;  xviii.  28, 
31).  This  also  seems  to  be  suggested  by  Luke 
(xxii.  15),  that  this  Last  Supper  of  Je.sus  with 
his  disciples  was  purposely  taken  at  a  time  not 
customary  (‘‘I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  you  hfifari-  I  suffer"),  although  Luke 
agrees  with  the  other  Synoptics  that  this  was  the 
Passover,  though  it  could  not  have  been  eaten, 
because  the  lamb  could  not  have  been  killed 
with  the  necessary  ceremonies  a  day  earlier 
than  that  appointed.  It  is,  however,  almost 
inconceivable  that  the  Pharisees,  with  their 
scrupulous  insistence  on  literal  ceremonial  obe¬ 
dience,  should  have  profaned  the  hours  preced¬ 
ing  their  most  sacred  feast  by  sending  the  high 
priest’s  guard  to  arrest  Jesus,  and  by  the  coun¬ 
cils,  the  business,  the  hurryings  to  and  fro 
which  were  comiected  with  his  prosecution  and 
condemnation.  So  far  as  regards  the  preserving 
of  the  sanctities  of  the  time,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  the  arrest  and  condemnation 
of  Jesus  occurred  atter  than  before  the  eating 
of  the  Passover.  It  therefore  would  appear 
that  the  Synoptic  note  of  time  is  the  correct 
one. 

Verse  1.  This  verse  is  the  preface,  not  of 
the  incident  which  w^e  are  about  to  study,  but 
of  this  entire  cycle  (xiii. -xvii).  Jesus,  knoviug 
that  his  hour  was  come — that  hour  which,  we 
have  so  often  been  told,  had  not  yet  come  (ii. 
4,  vii.  30,  viii.  20,  etc. )— when  he  was  to  com¬ 
plete  his  work  by  departing  out  of  this  world 
unto  the  Father  (that  is  what  death  was  to  him 
and  is  to  all  Christians),  haring  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,  loved  them  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  It  is  just  because  the  near  approach  of 
his  hour  makes  him  the  more  vividly  conscious 
of  his  glorious  origin  and  destiny,  that  his 
tenderness  for  his  own  increases.  Therefore 
he  gives  a  new  and  more  perfect  manifestations 
of  his  deathless  love,  not  only  in  the  act  of 
verses  4-10,  but  in  all  the  intercourse  of  this 


last  evening  with  them.  They  are  his  own, 
and  he,  about  to  depart  out  of  this  world,  is 
going  to  leave  them  in  the  world;  their  future 
safety,  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  dangers, 
depends  not  on  their  faith  but  on  his  love,  or 
rather,  his  love  is  the  necessary  condition  of 
their  faith,  and  it  shall  be  given  them  in  un¬ 
stinted  measure.  The  world  will  be  for  them 
a  place  of  trial  but  not  of  danger,  since  he  has 
overcome  it  (xvi.  33),  and  now,  in  this  last  in¬ 
terview,  he  will  show  them  how  truly  they  are 
one  with  him  in  love. 

Verse  2.  But  it  is  not  enoiigh  that  they  are 
indi.ssolubly  united  to  him;  it  is  essential  to 
themselves,  to  the  world,  to  the  success  of  the 
supreme  work  of  love  which  Jesus  is  to  die  to 
achieve,  that  they  shall  be  one  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Again  and  again  he  prays  for  the  per¬ 
fect  unity  of  his  own,  that  they  all  may  be  one 
(xvii.  21);  one  even  as  he  and  the  Father  are 
one  (22);  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one  (23);  and  so  he  proceeds  to  give  them  an 
object-lesson  of  the  law  of  divine  love,  tlie  law 
of  his  kingdom,  bj’  which  his  own  arejone  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  him  and  the  Father. 
This  verse  is  the  more  particularjpreface  to 
the  act  about  to  be  narrated.  During  sup}>er, 
the  devil  having  alreadg  put  into  the  heart  of 
Judas,  Simon’s  son,  of  Iscariot,  to  hetrag  him 
(notice  the  solemnity  of  the  full  name) — the 
blackest  of  treachery  being,  all  through  this 
scene,  constantly  present  in  contrast  with  the 
purest  love,  the  covetous  selfishne.ss  of  the 
treachery  being  diametrically  opposed  to  self- 
sacrifice,  the  heavenly  law  of  love — the  object- 
lesson  of  that  law  is  given. 

Verses  3,  4.  This  lesson,  we  should  very 
carefully  bear  in  mind,  is  not  a  les.sonJof  humil¬ 
ity  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Humility  is  a  Christian  grace,  but  it  is  not 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom.  Far  less 
is  it,  as  too  many  able  commentators  have 
taught,  an  illustration  of  the  wondrous  con¬ 
descension  of  our  Lord.  It  may  be  qiaestioned 
whether  condescension  is  not  utterly  incompat¬ 
ible  with  love ;  it  is  certainly'a  grave  error 
which  teaches  that  albeit  Jesus  was  aware  of 
his  high  origin  and  destiny,  he  thus  performed 
an  act  of  infinite  condescension.  Albeit f  nay, 
it  was  because  he  knew  all  this.  It  was  know¬ 
ing  that  all  things  are  given  into  his  hands,  and 
that  he  came  forth  from  God  and  goeth  to  God, 
that  he  riseth  from  sujiper  and  prepares  himself, 
as  a  servant,  for  menial  service.  John  shows 
that  he  understands  verses  13,  14,  by  this  way 
of  putting  it.  The  act  is  one  of  glorious  har¬ 
mony,  not  of  startling  contrast.  Whether  or 
not  the  very  form  of  expression  of  this  divine 
law  was  suggested  by  the  dispute  which  should 
be  greatest  (Luke  xxii.  24-27)  is  not  important, 
though  it  seems  probable,  for  we  know  that 
Jesus  usually  timed  his  symbolic  teachings  in 
this  way.  Certainly  this  act  was  the  most 
striking  possible  answer  to  their  dispute. 

Verse  5.  The  basin  was  the  large  copper 
basin  found  in  all  Oriental  houses.  Evidently 
it  had  been  put  there  in  readiness  for  the 
washing  of  feet,  but  as  no  servant  was  in  at¬ 
tendance,  this  had  not  been  done.  Men  in  the 
frame  of  mind  manifested  by  a  quarrel  for 
precedence  (perhaps  for  the  “chief  seats”  at 
the  table),  were  not  likely  to  volunteer  to  do 
such  offices  for  one  another.  In  a  hot  and 
dusty  country,  where  sandals  are  worn,  the 
bathing  of  feet  is  a  comfort,  and  was  a  common 
courtesy  extended  as  a  rite  of  hospitality  (com¬ 
pare  Luke  vii.  44),  though  it  was  not  obliga¬ 
tory,  as  was  the  washing  of  hands  before  eating. 

Verse  0.  So  he  cometh  to  Simon  Peter.  Not 
at  first,  it  would  appear  from  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  but  among  the  first.  No  one  else  had 
thought  of  putting  into  words  the  perplexity 
or  the  awe  they  might  have  felt,  but  Peter’s 
impetuosity  of  feeling  rushed  into  expression. 
Lord,  thou  !  my  feet  washest!  Never  in  all  his 
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life  before  had  he  so  deeply  felt  the  majesty  of 
his  Lord;  not  even  at  that  other  moment  of 
startling  self-revelation  (Luke  v.  8)  had  he 
so  realized  the  wide  distance  between  himself 
and  his  Master.  But  he  was  far  enough  from 
apprehending  the  really  antipodal  nature  of 
that  distance.  It  was  herniisfi  Jesus  took  upon 
him  tlie  form  of  a  servant,  therefore,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  God  hath  highly  exalted 
him  (compare  Matt,  xviii.  1-4).  “God  must 
stoop  or  man  cannot  stoop.  We  must  set  our¬ 
selves  up  as  gods  unless  we  believe  that  God’s 
glory  is  shown  in  doing  the  lowest  offices  of  a 
man,  ’  ’  says  Maurice. 

Verse  7.  The  two  words  translated  know  in 
the  Authorized  Version  are  properly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  Revised.  H'/uit  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now,  hnt  thou  shult  understand  after¬ 
ward.  The  second  word  for  know  means  a 
knowledge  gained  by  experience.  Peter  should 
soon  hear  his  Lord  explain  it  (verse  12,  know 
yef  the  same  word  Do  ye  understand),  but  not 
until  after  the  crucifixion  and  the  enduement 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  perhaps  until  after  a 
long  life  of  humble  service,  spent  not  in  walk¬ 
ing  whither  he  would  (xxi.  18),  but  in  doing 
that  which  by  nature  he  wo\ild  not  have  willed 
to  do,  would  Peter  fully  understand  this  divine 
law  of  love. 

Verse  8.  Peter  is  still  .sure  that  nothing 
will  ever  induce  him  to  permit  his  Lord  in  an 
indignity  like  this.  Not  while  the  world  lasts 
shall  thou  wash  my  feet.  He  could  not  see  that 
in  the  self-surrender  which  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  benefit  lies  that  spirit  which  is  the 
requisite  of  true  communion.  Peter  could  have 
no  part  in  Jesus,  their  lot  could  not  be  asso¬ 
ciated  in  one  ( compare  Matt.  xxv.  51 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  27,  xviii.  1 ),  unless  his  spirit  was  such  as 
would  meekly  receive  such  a  service  from  his 
Lord. 

Verse  9.  He  wdio  reported  this  scene  well 
understood  the  impulsive  nature  of  Peter,  and 
how  quickly,  heartily,  wholly,  he  re.sponded 
to  an  appeal  to  his  heart  (compare  Luke  v.  8; 
Matt.  xvi.  22).  Is  this  washing  indeed  a  con¬ 
dition  of  fellowship  with  his  Lord?  Then  not 
my  feet  only,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my  head. 
He  means  it  with  all  his  heart ;  the  more  of  it 
the  better,  if  so  he  can  come  into  closer  union 
with  Christ. 

Verses  10,  11.  lie  that  is  bathed,  replies 
Jesu.s,  needeth  not  save  to  wash  the  feet.  Not  the 
renewing  of  the  whole  nature,  but  the  wash¬ 
ing  away  of  an  occasional  stain  is  needed. 
Peter’s  history  (verses  27 ;  xviii.  25-27;  Gal. 
ii.  11- 14)  showed  how  often  he  needed  to  wash 
his  feet;  eacli  disciple,  though  holy  in  Christ’s 
righteousness,  needed  yet  to  be  purified  from 
his  own  selfishness — all  but  one.  There  was 
one  who  had  sold  himself  to  selfishness,  and  we 
can  hear  tlie  sigh  of  pain  in  the  brief  ending 
of  our  Lord's  brief  speech,  and  ye  are  clean,  hut 
not  all.  For  he  knew  him  that  should  betray  him. 

Verse  12.  The  vividness  of  John’s  remem¬ 
brance  is  evident  in  every  line  of  this  narra¬ 
tive.  He  feels  still,  after  all  these  years,  the 
impressive  silence  that  prevailed  while  the 
Lord  made  the  round  of  the  remaining  disci¬ 
ples  in  the  performance  of  this  last  act  of  per¬ 
fect  love,  and  remembers  well  that  it  was  not 
until  a  fter  he  had  washed  their  feet  and  had  taken 
his  garments  and  sat  down  again,  that  he  asked 
them.  Do  ye  understand  what  I  have  done  to  you? 
No,  they  did  not  understand,  nor  has  the  world, 
in  nineteen  centuries,  yet  understood  the  law 
of  the  kingdom  of  life.  Christian  eyes  are  still 
blind  to  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  service.  A 
world  in  which  /  am  among  you  as  he  that 
serveth  (Luke  xxii.  27)  shall  be  the  patent  of 
real  nobility,  in  which  honor  and  respect  and 
love,  yes  and  efficiency,  are  gauged  by  that 
law,  is  simply  inconceivable  to  the  best  of  us 
as  anything  more  than  a  vague  vision.  Yet 
heaven,  we  must  believe,  is  such  a  world,  and 
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earth,  when  truly  Christianized,  will  be  just 
.such  a  world,  it  it  be  not,  indeed,  heaven. 

Verses  13,  14.  We  must  beware  here  of 
fancying  this  an  argument  a  fortiori.  Christ 
does  not  say  much  more,  then,  ye  ought  to  wa.sh 
one  another’s  feet.  Not  our  inferiority  makes 
such  action  a  duty,  but  our  likeness  to  him. 
No.  it  was  his  very  divinity  and  authority 
which  made  service  the  law'  of  his  existence, 
as  it  is  of  God’s:  IV  call  me  the  Master  (the 
Teacher)  and  the  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  1 
am.  If  I,  then,  the  Lord  and  the  Master  (the 
terms  are  inverted  for  greater  force),  have 
washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  (dso  to  do  such  things, 
emulating  his  example  who  has  show'ed  what 
is  the  highest  type  of  life. 

Verse  15.  The  example  is  not  spoken  of  the 
outw'ard  act ;  he  does  not  say  what  I  have  done, 
but  as  I  have  done',  not  the  form,  but  the  spirit 
and  character  are  the  example. 

We  know'  how  grossly  this  lesson  has  been 
misunderstood.  Not  by  the  early  Church,  how¬ 
ever.  It  w'as  in  the  fourth  centuiy  that  the 
custom  of  “foot  washing’’  began;  it  was  as 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  Christ’s  words  w'as 
lost  that  the  literal  observance  gained  ground 
and  was  elevated  almost  into  a  sacrament.  But 
there  is  a  debt  of  mutual  obligation  expressed 
in  ye  ought',  it  is  the  w'ord  used  in  such  places 
as  Matt,  xxiii.  1(5,  18,  xii.  fi,  etc.  for  the  word 
debt,  and  in  1  John  ii.  6,  iii.  6,  etc.  to  express 
an  obligation.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  laiv. 

Verses  16,  17.  The  opening  words  warn  us 
to  look  for  an  unexpected  truth,  and  yet  the 
words  that  follow  seem  the  veriest  truism. 
A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  tieither  one 
sent  (an  apostle)  greater  than  he  that  sent  him. 
But  Jesus  knew  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church  shows  how'  prone 
men  are  to  mistake  the  spirit  they  are  of. 
Again  and  again  he  taught  them  that  service 
is  the  law  of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  W'ay  to  the 
highest  is  to  choose  the  low'est;  but  all  the 
crimes,  errors,  blemishes  of  the  Christian 
Church  have  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
servant  has  tried  to  be  higher  than  his  Master. 
Blessed  indeed  will  the  world  be,  and  blessed 
each  individual  Christian,  when  having  learned 
really  to  know  these  things,  each  of  us  truly 
does  them. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

XVI. — Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Continued. 

Matthew  vi. 

Follow'ing  out  the  analysis  given  in  the  last 
lesson,  W'e  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subjects  and  the  law's  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
to  the  third  division,  which  treats  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  kingdom,  or  in  other 
words,  man’s  conduct  toward  God.  There 
were  three  ways  of  expressing  righteousness  in 
that  day — almsgiving,  prayer  and  fasting.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter,  vss.  1-18,  Jesus 
shows  the  difference  betw'een  the  Pharisaical 
righteousness,  expressed  through  these  three 
ways,  but  done  for  the  praise  of  men,  and  the 
true  righteousness,  that  which  is  done  for  the 
eye  and  praise  of  the  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  Notice  here  the  idea  of  the  “Father’’ 
running  through  the  w'hole  chapter,  an  idea 
which  was  new  to  the  religions  life  of  that 
day,  whether  Jew  or  pagan. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Pharisees 
were  W'rong  because  their  spirit  was  wrong. 
Jesus  rebuked  the  underlying  motive,  not  sim¬ 
ply  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  before  them, 
and  praying  on  the  street  comers.  The  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  does  some  things  very  similar  to¬ 
day,  but  from  an  entirely  different  motive. 

In  verses  6-15  Jesus  tells  his  disciples  how  to 
pray.  The  formula  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  for 
them,  not  for  himself,  “pray  ye.”  The  first 
petitions  are  for  God’s  kingdom,  then  follows 
one  for  temporal  needs,  which  are  to  be  recog- 
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nized,  but  kept  in  a  proper  subordination. 
Then  follow’s  the  prayer  for  spiritual  blessings. 
The  two  kinds  of  petitions,  those  which  look 
God-w'ard  and  those  which  look  man-ward, 
are  separated  by  this  one  prayer  for  daily  bread. 

The  beautiful  passage  which  closes  the  chap¬ 
ter,  verses  19-34,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  light  (or  lamp)  of  the  body  is  the  eye.  When 
the  eye  is  in  its  normal  condition  the  body  fol¬ 
lows  its  directing  influence,  safely  and  natu¬ 
rally.  But  if  the  vision  is  distorted  or  blinded 
the  body  cannot  do  its  work  perfectly.  So  the 
soul  must  not  be  blinded  by  covetousness,  or  it 
will  lead  the  whole  nature  astray,  so  that  we 
shall  mistake  the  relative  value  of  things,  we 
shall  choose  the  lower,  when  we  might  have 
the  higher;  we  shall  be  like  blind  men,  with 
the  daylight  all  about  us,  but  unable  to  see  it. 

Mammon  is  not  riches  only.  It  is  whatever 
takes  the  first  place,  which  God  should  have. 
A  poor  man’s  small  possessions  may  be  his 
mammon.  Christ  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  to  have  any  treasures  or  absorbing  pur¬ 
suits,  but  nothing  which  we  serve  more  ear¬ 
nestly  than  we  do  God. 

Life,  verse  25,  refers  to  the  soul  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  in  the  body.  Is  not  the  life  for 
which  you  provide  sustenance  worth  more  than 
the  mere  meat  or  food  which  sustains  it? 
Jesus  draws  attention  to  the  two  different 
natures,  bodily  and  spiritual,  and  cautions  his 
disciples  not  to  let  the  care  for  the  first  make 
them  forgetful  of  the  needs  of  the  second.  He 
does  not  condemn  wise  and  necessary  fore¬ 
thought,  but  anxious  thought ;  as  if  he  would  say, 

‘  ‘  Do  not  u’orry,  plan  carefully,  execute  as  wisely 
as  you  can,  and  leave  the  result  with  God.  ’’ 

He  takes  up  (he  thought  again  more  fully  in 
verse  33.  The  idea  of  seeking  heavenly  treasure 
is  implied.  “God  does  not  give  excellence  to 
men  save  as  the  reward  of  labor’’  is  as  true  of 
spiritual  blessings  as  of  material  ones.  The 
whole  passage  is  as  far  removed  from  lazy  lean¬ 
ing  on  God  or  man  as  it  is  from  undue  worry 
or  fretful  foreboding.  The  need  of  provision 
for  material  wants  is  recognized,  but  kept  in 
its  proper  place.  “Trust  God,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry,’’  said  Cromwell.  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  not  in  point  of  time  merely, 
but  as  most  important.  A  morning  prayer  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  day  of  self-seeking  does  not  keep 
the  spirit  of  Jesus’  teaching. 

All  these  things,  verse  33.  Not  necessarily 
temporal  blessings,  but  character,  spiritual 
growth  and  insight. 

The  whole  les.son  revolves  about  Christ’s  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  real  inner  living  religion 
and  a  false  outer  form  of  religion,  and  growing 
from  the  same  root,  the  needs  of  the  spiritual 
nature  as  more  vital  than  the  demands  of  the 
material  nature.  Jesus  does  not  promise  that 
we  shall  have  everything  we  want,  but  that 
our  needs  shall  be  supplied.  Our  wants  are  as 
various  as  our  environments,  and  increase  arti¬ 
ficially.  God  knows  our  needs,  and  he  is  the 
judge  of  what  best  supplies  them. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Christian  Alliance  to  ship  reading- 
matter  to  the  army  and  navy  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  by  the  transport  Hooker,  sailing  from 
this  port  about  April  15th.  The  reading  mat¬ 
ter  will  be  sent  for  distribution  to  Ex-Mayor 
Strong’s  son.  Major  Putnam  Bradlee  Strong, 
who  is  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  Contributions  of  books,  magazines 
and  illustrated  papers  are  solicited  for  this 
purpose,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  Alliance,  170 
Bleecker  street,  or  the  Alliance  will  send  for 
them  on  receiving  notice. 

There  are  two  struggling  mission  schools  in 
Montrose,  Penn.,  that  would  be  very  grateful 
for  any  second-hand  Sunday-school  books. 
They  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Raynor, 
Post-office  Box  308,  Montrose,  Penn. 
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The  Kteriiiil  MorniiiK* 

Apr.  10.  The  Mornind  Star.  Rev.  23:  10-31. 

11.  The  Daysprind.  Lukt  1  :  CT-T9. 

13.  A  lidht  to  the  Gentiles.  Luke  2 :  3.>32. 

13.  The  Light  of  the  world.  .John  1:1-9. 

14.  Lights  in  the  world.  Matt.  5:  14-16; 

Phil.  2:  13-10. 

15.  The  nations  in  the  light.  Rev.  21: 

10.  Tone-  The  eternal  morning  and  mod¬ 
ern  missions.  Isa.  60:1-13.  (Amis¬ 
sionary  meeting.) 

The  Other  night  I  hatl  a  dream  which  deeply 
impressed  me.  With  that  utter  disregard  of 
persons,  places  and  conditions  that  always 
marks  dreamland,  the  parson  found  himself 
among  the  politicians.  Our  Xational  Legisla¬ 
ture  was  dicussing  the  annual  appropriations. 
The  feeling  was  general  that  Congress  ought 
to  be  more  than  usually  economical  this  year. 
More  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  budget  for 
the  year  was  directly  chargeable  to  the  war 
with  Spain.  Now  to  talk  economy  is  one 
thing,  to  firartice  it  is  quite  another.  Where 
and  how  could  we  cut  down  the  appropria¬ 
tions?  One  memlier,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  far  from  river,  lakes  and  sea,  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  “Lighthouse 
Establishment’’  and  ‘Life-Saving  Service’* 
had  meant  considerable  outlay  in  the  past,  and 
were  increasing  their  demands  for  the  present. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  our  population  receives  no  direct  benefit 
therefrom.  Warming  to  his  subject,  he  re¬ 
minded  us  that  thirteen  of  our  1,547  lighthouses 
and  beacons  had  cost  ns  the  grand  total  of 
188,800.  He  must  have  felt  the  brewing  of 
an  atmospheric  storm,  for  at  this  point  he 
stopped.  The  next  speaker  thrilled  me.  “All 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  are  profoundly 
interested  in  the  construction,  illumination 
and  maintenance  of  lighthouses.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  Christ,  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  near  Alexandria,  Egypt  had  erected  a 
lighthouse.  The  world  has  never  seen  finer 
heroism  than  is  forever  linked  with  these 
‘  Light  and  Life  Stations.  ’  Shall  the  United 
States,  renowned  above  all  other  nations  for 
her  humanity,  revert  to  the  period  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  wreckers?  Having  escaped  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  are  the  poor  victims  to  be 
denied,  for  economy’s  sake,  the  tender  and 
brave  ministry  of  ‘Light-Giving  and  Life- 
Saving  Crews’?  Would  that  people  who  gave 
their  sons  for  Cuba’s  emancipation  be  willing 
to  abolish,  abandon  or  even  cripple  this  superb 
service?’’  There  are  people  who  always  insist 
on  passing  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete. 
With  fine  scorn,  a  member  asked,  “Where  shall 
we  begin?  Shall  the  light  at  Atlantic  High¬ 
lands,  which  for  so  many  yesirs  has  guided 
millions  into  the  matchless  harbor  of  New 
York,  grow  dim?  What  a  travesty  Liberty’s 
Torch  Enlightening  the  World  would  then  be, 
prating  of  liberty  w’here  even  safety  is  denied ! 
Shall  Boston  and  New  England  be  deprived  of 
the  Light  on  Minot’s  Ledge?  Must  the  Great 
Lakes  with  their  unrivaled  commerce  do  with¬ 
out  the  lighthouse  at  Spectacle  Reef,  Lake 
Huron?  Will  no  protest  be  uttered  by  Oregon 
and  the  Northwest  if  the  Tillamook  Lighthouse 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon  be  deserted  or  neglected? 
What  atonement  can  we  make  to  California 
and  the  Pacific  Slope  if  we  remove  their  light 
from  Northwest  Seal  Rock?  ’’  Turning  to  our 
chivalrous  brothers  of  the  Sunny  South,  he 
stirred  them  by  allusions  to  Hatteras  Light. 
I  knew  the  pathetic  would  soon  come.  A  cli¬ 
max  was  needed.  The  voice,  face  and  manner 
of  the  next  speaker  were  prophetic  of  the 
thrilling  experiences  through  which  he  had 
passed.  It  was  a  wild  night  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast.  The  billows  boomed  and  the  wind 


howled.  The  darkness  was  impenetrable.  The 
vessel  quivered,  and  that  crunching  sound 
which  told  them  they  were  on  the  rocks  was 
heard.  Just  then  a  ray  from  a  lighthouse 
fla.shed  across  the  sea,  and  the  captain,  discov¬ 
ering  where  he  was,  backed  off  the  rocks  and 
all  were  safe.  “Hands  off  the  Lighthouse  and 
Life-Saving  Service’’  was  ringing  in  my  ears 
when  I  awoke,  and  behold,  it  was  all  a  dream. 

Now  for  the  signification  and  interpretation 
thereof.  Whilst  I  yet  mused,  the  day  follow¬ 
ing,  a  letter  came  from  New  York  City,  signed 
by  numerous  and  distinguished  gentlemen,  mak¬ 
ing  the  startling  announcement  tliat  unless  the 
Presbyterian  Church  contributed  more  than 
^00,000  before  the  close  of  this  ecclesiastical 
year,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missons  would  be 
obliged  to  .send  forth  the  order,  “Retreat  or 
Retrench.  The  Lighthou.se  and  Life-Saving 
Stations  of  our  beloved  Church  are  in  peril.  ’  ’ 
The  significance  and  interpretation  of  my 
dream  were  manifest.  For  more  than  sixty 
years,  with  strategic  and  commanding  wisdom 
our  Foreign  Board  has  been  establisliing  these 
stations.  Wherever  the  night  was  darkest,  the 
rocks  most  jagged  an<l  cruel,  and  the  storms 
raged  their  wildest,  there  they  went.  These 
stations  not  only  impart  light  for  the  way : 
through  them  God  imparts  life.  Sliall  they  be 
abolished  or  abandoned?  Shall  we  retreat,  re¬ 
trench  or  cripple  such  a  service?  Such  a 
thought  as  this  never  occurred  to  the  patriotic 
American  people,  even  in  these  war  times,  in 
regard  to  the  “Lighthouse  and  Life-Saving’’ 
service.  Sliall  the  Church  be  less  humane 
than  the  State? 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Movement  is  the 
sublimest  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that 
century’s  close  shall  it  decline?  With  my 
dream  yet  fresh  in  my  mind,  I  turned  to  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Board 
to  see  just  where  economy  could  begin.  Shall 
it  be  in  Africa,  for  centuries  the  “Dark  Con¬ 
tinent,  ’  ’  on  which  the  dawn  is  begiiming  to 
shine?  Shall  our  missionaries  be  withdrawn 
from  China,  whose  teeming  millions  are  just 
now  beginning  to  throb  and  thrill  with  new 
life,  and  where  such  mighty  national  and  inter¬ 
national  problems  are  now  solving?  I  turned 
to  India,  but  stayed  my  hand  when  I  recalled 
that  there  Martyn,  Carey,  Judson,  and  others 
have  rivaled  the  services  and  sufferings  even 
of  a  St.  Paul.  America  awaked  Japan  to  a 
new  civilization :  shall  the  Presbyterian  Church 
withhold  Christianization  from  her?  Korea  is 
the  baby  in  our  family  of  missions,  both  in 
years  and  prophecy ;  we  cannot  stint  her.  It 
would  be  suicide  to  neglect  Mexico  and  Guate¬ 
mala,  into  which  so  many  of  our  sons  go,  and 
from  which  so  many  people  come  to  us. 
Whether  Persia’s  present  pangs  are  to  be  birth- 
throes  or  death-throes  depends  upon  whether 
she  receives  or  we  withhold  the  Gospel.  In 
her  hour  of  direst  need  is  Siam  to  be  deserted? 
Is  that  people  who  owe  everything  to  Christ 
going  to  forsake  the  Laos  because  they  are 
fickle?  I  scanned  the  few  and  scattered  lights 
on  the  South  American  continent  and  turned 
away  saying  we  must  not  economize  here.  For 
the  transformation  of  the  Mohammedan  world, 
with  all  that  means  of  blessing,  there  is  no 
more  strategic  point,  nor  mightier  agency 
under  God,  than  the  S.vrian  mission  of  our 
Church.  For  this  most  Titanic  of  all  ta.sks 
are  the  heroic  Jessup  and  Post,  and  their  illus¬ 
trious  compeers,  to  lack  funds  because  of  the 
parsimony  of  the  rich  and  powerful  Presby¬ 
terian  Church? 

Fellow  Eudeavorers,  with  thousands  you, 
in  State  and  International  conventions,  I  have 
joined  in  singing  Fanny  Crosby’s  hymn: 

“The  Day  Star  hath  risen, the  ni^ht  clouds  have  flown ; 

No  lon:;er  in  sixdness  I  wander  alone ; 

Its  beams  in  the  valley  reflected  I  see ; 

The  Day  Star  hath  risen.  It  ahineth  for  me. 


The  Day  Star  hath  risen,  in  beauty  sublime. 

To  cheer  and  illumine  each  far-distant  clime  ; 

The  regions  in  darkness  its  beauty  shall  see  ; 

The  Day  Star  hath  risen.  It  shine th  for  me. 

He  who  said,  “I  am  the  bright,  the  morning 
star,’’  said  also,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ’  ’  Is 
it  not  sacrilege  for  him  to  sing  that  hymn  who 
neither  goes  to  carry,  nor  sends  by  another, 
that  same  glad  and  glorious  Gospel?  Let  the 
appreciation  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  you 
be  the  inspiration  of  your  service  and  gifts  to 
bring  Christ  to  others. 

‘  ‘  If  your  Christian  Endeavor  society  is  falter¬ 
ing  about  some  important  undertaking,  there 
will  be  inspiration  in  reading  about  the  society 
of  New  Uliii,  Minnesota.  In  that  place  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  there  is  but  one  English- 
spealiing  Protestant  cliurch.  This  societj’  of 
only  thirty-three  members  had  the  courage  and 
faith  to  invite  the  State  Convention  to  meet 
with  it.  It  decorated  the  city  attractively. 
Every  preparation  for  the  convention  and 
every  detail  of  it  was  adequate  and  ample. 
More  than  five  hundred  delegates  came  from 
outside  New  Ulm,  whilst  Minnesota  never  had 
a  better  convention.’  ’  ’ 

The  late  Dr.  J.  Clement  French,  to  whom 
the  New  Jersey  Union  owes  so  much,  was  not 
only  an  admirable  speaker  on  all  Endeavor 
platforms,  and  a  most  tactful  and  in.spiring 
presiding  officer,  always  keeping  the  Conven¬ 
tion  program  up  to  time,  he  was  also  a  most 
helpful  friend  in  the  society  of  his  church.  If 
absent  from  a  meeting,  he  sent  his  excuse. 
When  off  on  his  vacation,  letters  came  to  the 
society,  by  means  of  which  the  members  were 
not  only  reminded  of  his  deep  interest,  but 
were  also  enabled  to  share  in  his  joys.  He 
was  neither  carping  nor  critical,  and  was  able 
to  make  the  timid  ones  feel  at  home  in  his 
presence.  When  with  faltering  and  broken 
speech  the.y  had  taken  part,  he  quoted  what 
they  had  said  with  approval,  and  managed  to 
commend  them  afterwards.  He  was  a  model 
Christian  Endeavor  pastor. 

The  first  Junior  society  of  France  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  McAll  Mission  church  at  Bercy, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Greig,  the  direct¬ 
or,  of  the  McAll  Mission,  is  pastor.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  pledge  card  was  designed  by  the  president, 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  has  carried  off  several  draw¬ 
ing-prizes  in  the  open  competition  in  the  public 
schools  of  Paris.  Dr.  Greig  has  a  large  and 
very  active  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  his 
church. 

When  the  Committee  of  1892  was  arranging 
for  that  historic  Convention,  they  received  a 
letter  from  an  enthusiastic  native  Christian  of 
India,  who  reminded  them  that  it  would  only 
be  a  few  years  before  an  International  Conven¬ 
tion  would  be  held  in  that  land.  Signs  of  the 
fulfillment  of  his  prophecy  are  not  wanting. 
As  a  striking  intimation  of  the  progress  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  is  making  in  India,  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Jones  of  Madura  has  sent  to  the  Christian 
Endeavor  World  a  copy  of  the  Tamil  Christian 
Endeavor  Almanac.  It  includes  the  daily  read¬ 
ings  and  the  topics  for  the  year,  and  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  information  regarding  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  and  religious  matters  in  general. 

A  shut-in  Endeavorer  in  Kentucky,  though 
confined  to  her  room  and  her  wheel-chair,  has 
sent  a  missionary  to  Korea  and  has  influenced 
one  to  become  a  missionary  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  people  of  her  own  State. 

The  first  Christian  Endeavor  society  in  Tur¬ 
key  was  established  in  Galatia  by  the  Rev.  G. 
H.  Krikorian,  a  Christian  Armenian.  Re¬ 
cently  this  gentleman  has  been  laboring  in 
London  in  behalf  of  the  Armenian  refugees  in 
that  city. 
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(ONCERNING  CONVERSIOX. 

John  Clark  Hill,  D.D. 

The  Constitution  of  our  Church  holds  that: 
“All  children  born  within  the  pale  of  the  visi¬ 
ble  Church  are  members  of  the  Church,  .  .  . 
and  when  they  have  arrived  at  years  of  discre¬ 
tion,  they  are  bound  to  perform  all  the  duties 
of  church-members.  ’  ’  This  fundamental  and 
scriptural  fact  is  i{?iiored  to  the  damage  of  the 
Church.  Human,  artificial  and  erroneous 
standards  have  been  set  up  and  have  displaced 
the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  in  reference  to 
conversion  and  what  is  needful  to  become  a 
communicant.  This  record  of  a  conversation 
will  illustrate  it: 

Miss  D - Avas  the  daughter  of  believing  par¬ 

ents,  baptized  in  infancy,  taught  to  pray,  at¬ 
tended  church  and  Sunday-school  regularly. 
She  had  grown  to  maturity  without  making  a 
public  confession  of  Christ.  Her  pastor  occa¬ 
sionally  called  her  attention  to  the  matter,  but 
her  reply  was  always :  I  am  not  quite  ready. 
One  day  he  asked  her: 

“What  is  there  that  really  prevents  your 
coming  to  the  Lord’s  table?’’ 

“I  really  don’t  feel  that  I  am  converted.’’ 
“What  do  yon  understand  by  conversion?’’ 
“That’s  pretty  hard  to  say.  I  presume  I 
mean  Avhat  most  people  do.  ’  ’ 

“What  do  you  mean  by  it?’’  said  her  pastor. 
She  replied:  “I  suppose  it  means  to  feel 
sorry  for  your  sins  and  then  feel  some  sort  of 
change  and — then  you  .just  feel  that  you  are 
couA'erted — and  you  get  up  in  a  meeting  and 
ask  people  to  pray  for  yon,  or  say  that  you 
have  ‘come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side.’  Oh,  I 
don’t  know  just  what  it  is,  but  I  do  know  that 
I  have  never  felt  the  way  people  feel  that  get 
converted  and  I  don’t  think  it  is  right  to  join 
the  church  until  one  is  converted.  ’’ 

“Well,’’  said  the  pastor,  “how  can  you  say 
you  are  not  con  Averted  Avhen  you  really  do  not 
knoAv  AA’hat  it  is?  Are  yon  not  like  many  who 
use  that  word  with  no  proper  idea  of  what  it 
means?  Let  us  get  aAvay  entirely  from  it  and 
look  at  this  matter  in  another  AA’ay.  You,  and 
others  like  yon,  look  so  much  at  your  feelings 
that  you  lose  sight  of  the  essential  thing. 
Noav,  will  you  kindly  ansAver  me  a  few  ques¬ 
tions  with  a  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’?  ’’ 

“I  will  if  I  can.  ’’ 

“Do  yon  acknoAvledge  yourself  to  be  sinful, 
that  is,  yon  do  things  you  ought  not?’’ 

‘  ‘  Y es,  certainly.  ’  ’ 

“Christ,  Ave  are  told,  came  to  save  sinners 
from  their  sins.  Do  you  believe  he  did?’’ 
“Yes.” 

“Then  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  yon?” 
“Yes.” 

“Yon  truly  believe  that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why  do  you  believe  it?” 

‘  ‘  Because  the  Bible  says  so.  ’  ’ 

“You  say  you  are  a  sinner  and  that  Christ 
came  to  saA'e  sinners;  then  he  came  to  saA’e 
you.  Do  you  belieA'e  that?” 

‘  ‘  Why — yes,  I  suppose  so.  ’  ’ 

“How  long  have  you  belieA'ed  these  things?” 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  tell.  ’  ’ 

“Can  you  remember  a  time  Avhen  you  did 
not  belieA'e  this  Avay?” 

“No.” 

“Another  thing:  Would  yon  deliberately  do 
anything  yon  kneAV  to  be  sin?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I  Avould.  ” 

“Are  you  trying  to  do  just  Avhat  God  Avould 
have  you  do?” 

“I  think  I  do.  ” 

“Do  you  ever  pray?” 

“Yes/’ 

“What  for?” 

“I  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  if  I  am  in  any 
special  trouble  I  ask  God  to  help  me.  ’  ’ 

“Do  you  ask  him,  definitely,  to  pardon  your 
sins  and  give  you  a  clean  heart?” 


“Yes,  sometimes,  when  I  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  I  feel  is  wicked.  ’  ’ 

“You  do?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  her  pastor,  “all  I  can  say 
is,  that  if  you  have  ansAvered  honestly  yon 
have,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  see,  some 
marks  of  a  regenerated  soul,  biit  you  have  yet 
failed  in  doing  one  of  the  things  Christ  wants 
you  to  do — confess  him  by  coming  to  his  Holy 
Supper.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  But,  I  thought  one  had  to  be  converted  be¬ 
fore  that.  I’ve  neA'er  been  conA’erted.  ” 

“NeA'er  mind  that  Avord  at  all.  It  is  not 
much  in  use  eA’en  in  the  Scripture — only  once 
in  the  Revised  NeAv  Testament,  and  that  refers 
to  one  already  a  believer.  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
you  have  the  nece.«sary  qualifications  for  com¬ 
munion,  and  it  is  1115-  pleasure  noAV  to  inform 
you,  as  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  our  Church, 
that  it  is  your  duty  and  privilege  to  come.  ’  ’ 

“Is  there  nothing  more  required?” 

“Nothing.  ” 

“HaA'e  I  not  to  be  examined?” 

“Yon  haA'e  already  been  examined  as  to  your 
knowledge  and  piety,  according  to  the  rules, 
and  the  examination  before  the  Session  is  sim¬ 
ply  just  such  a  conA’ersation  as  Ave  have  been 
haA'ing.  ’  ’ 

“But  I  thought  one  had  to  make  a  great 
many  promises  about  being  good  and  had  to 
take  the  vows  of  a  Chri.stian.  I  don’t  like  to 
do  that,  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  be 
able  to  keep  them  and  then  I  should  be  Avorse 
otf  than  ever.  ’  ’ 

The  pastor  replied :  ‘  ‘  Christ  never  asked  any¬ 
one  to  promise  to  be  good.  He  said :  ‘  Follow 
me.  ’  He  said,  ‘  If  ye  love  me  ye  will  keep 
my  commandments,  ’  hence  the  Presbyterian 
Church  asks  no  one  to  make  voavs  or  pledges, 
or  promises  or  coA'enants,  as  to  Avhat  he  will 
do  or  Avhat  he  Avon’t  do,  in  order  to  become  a 
communicant.  While  some  churches  insist  on 
such  A'ows  and  coA’enants,  Ave  do  not,  because 
we  belieA’e  they  are  utterly  antagonistic  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  All  we  ask  is :  HaA'e 
yon  accepted  Christ  as  your  Saviour,  and  is  it 
your  sincere  puiqjose  to  endeavor  to  follow  him? 
With  this  understanding  of  it,  is  there  noAV  any 
real  hindrance?” 

“No,  I  think  not. ” 

“Will  you  not,  then,  come?” 

“Yes,  I  AA'ill. ” 

And  she  did. 

Becoming  a  folloAA'er  of  Christ  has  been 
likened  by  some  one  to  the  crossing  of  a  river. 
If  you  folloAV  a  river  up  to  its  source,  it  grows 
narrower  until  at  last  you  find  only  a  little 
silver  thread,  Avinding  through  a  meadoAv,  on 
its  Avay  from  its  spring.  In  summer  you  will 
haA'e  to  part  the  grasses  to  find  it.  A  step, 
and  you  cross  it.  You  nin;/,  indeed,  cross  it 
without  knowing  it.  That  step  is  like  the  “con¬ 
version”  of  most  of  Christ’s  followers. 

Suppose  one  did  not  cross  the  river  near  its 
source,  where  it  is  a  tiny  rill  hidden  in  the 
meadoAV — or  in  other  Avords,  did  not  begin  to 
follow  Christ  as  a  child— and  lives  for  years 
on  the  Avrong  side  of  the  stream.  As  he  goes 
down  life,  the  stream  groAvs  wider,  with  per¬ 
haps,  a  strong,  angry  current.  He  finally  real¬ 
izes,  somehoAV,  that  he  ought  to  be  on  the 
other  side.  He  determines  to  get  over.  He 
plunges  into  the  stream.  The  strong  waves 
toss  him,  but  in  spite  of  the  struggle  he  gets 
over,  and  Avhen  he  lands  he  is  full  of  joy.  Let 
him  “tell  his  experience”  to  one  Avho  crossed 
the  riA'er  in  the  meadoAV,  and  Avhen  they  com¬ 
pare  notes,  he  can’t  understand  how  one  could 
get  across  that  riAer,  hoAV  any  one  could  really 
be  ‘  ‘  converted,  ’  ’  unless  lie  had  just  such  an 
“experience”  as  his.  But  both  are  on  the 
same  side,  both  have  crossed  the  stream. 

Beginning  to  follow  Christ  is  likened  to  be¬ 
ing  born.  We  can’t  tell  about  our  birth.  The 


child  can’t  tell  when  it  first  begins  to  love  its 
mother. 

Scripture  Avarrants  us  in  believing  that  God 
does  not  always  postpone  the  new  birth  until 
the  moral  nature  is  fully  developed.  Repent¬ 
ance  toward  God  and  faith  and  love  to  Jesus 
Christ,  may  become  the  habit  of  a  life  long, 
long  before  the  machinery  of  redemption  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  new  birth  and  repentance 
are  known  or  appreciated.  Of  course  we  are 
all  born  Avith  a  natural  sinful,  heart,  but  who 
can  tell  how  or  Avhen  the  “spiritual”  begins 
to  displace  the  “natural.”  We  cannot  tell 
AA'hen  darkness  ends  and  daylight  dawns.  We 
know  there  Avas  darkness,  now  there  is 
light. 

OAving  to  many  popular  but  unscriptural 
notions  that  haA'e  become  so  persistent,  the 
truth  of  Scripture  as  to  these  things  has  been 
obscured  and  ignored  and  the  result  is  that 
many  of  God’s  dear  children  haA-e  been  hin¬ 
dered,  their  souls  darkened  and  their  lives  sad¬ 
dened.  There  are  many  “sons  of  the  coA'enant” 
Avho  haA'e  been  followers  of  Christ  all  their 
lives,  but  have  been  hindered  from  the  joy  of 
communion  by  this  crass  perversion  of  the 
truth.  The  AA'ord  “convert”  and  its  deriva- 
tiA'es  should  be  banished  from  the  A'ocabulary 
of  religions  experiences  and  Scripture  terms 
substituted. 

A  conscious  beginning  of  turning  to  God 
from  sin  is  really  the  exceptional  experience 
of  those  Avho  are  born  members  of  the  church. 
In  the  great  Moravian  Church,  which  is  as  full 
of  vital  piety  as  any  body  of  belieA'ers,  not  one 
in  ten  recollects  a  time  Avhen  he  began  to  fol- 
loAV  Christ. 

If  our  children,  even  though  they  be  gray¬ 
headed,  get  the  idea  that  before  communion 
they  must  have  an  ‘  ‘  experience,  ’  ’  that  they 
must  be  able  to  tell  how  they  ‘  ‘  feel,  ’  ’  there  is 
an  incentive  towards  the  artificial.  This  may, 
as  it  often  does,  degenerate  into  a  parrot-like 
repetition  of  prayer- meeting  phrases  in  which 
there  is  no  real  heart. 

You  who  are  the  children  of  the  Church,  no 
matter  how  old,  owe  to  Christ  supreme  alle¬ 
giance.  There  is  no  duty  so  insistent  as  that 
of  an  open  acknoAvledgment  of  this.  His  word 
shuts  out  every  possible  objection.  You  dis¬ 
honor  him  if  you  don’t  confess  him.  Yea,  it  is 
denial. 

No,  you  can’t  be  as  good  a  Christian  if  yon 
do  not  confess  him  as  he  has  appointed.  When 
you  say  that  or  think  it,  you  give  Christ  the 
lie  direct!  Yon  belong  to  God’s  family.  Don’t 
disown  your  Father  and  your  Elder  Brother. 


THK  HOMK  SCXnAY-SCHOOL. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Fredonia,  New 
York,  has  recently  organized  a  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday-school,  numbering  OA'er 
two  hundred  members.  This  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  with  such  ease  that  a  notice  of  it  may 
stimiAlate  other  churches  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise. 

The  work  of  soliciting  members  was  begun 
the  last  week  in  October,  a  large  part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  done  by  one  person  out  of  school  hours,  yet 
within  three  Aveeks  a  hundred  members  Avere 
pledged,  and  by  New  Year’s  two  hundred. 

The  only  requisite  for  membership  is  a  pledge 
to  study  the  regular  Sunday-school  lesson  at 
least  half  an  hour  every  week  at  home.  Peo¬ 
ple  largely  respond  to  the  suggestion  that  in 
the  rush  and  press  of  modem  life,  the  study  of 
the  Bible  is  being  crowded  out,  and  most  of 
them  seem  glad  of  an  opportunity  for  system¬ 
atic  home  study.  The  visitors  who  dis¬ 
tributed  the  quarterlies  in  December  report 
their  work  a  pleasure. 

Why  caimot  every  church  organize  a  Home 
Department?  It  seems  such  an  easy  thing  for 
any  one  to  do  who  has  an  enthusiastic  belief  in 
its  usefulness.  A.  R.  H. 
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“.IKSIS  TOOK  THK  LOAVKS.” 

Myrta  Lilian  Goodenough. 

The  twilight  hour  draws  on  apace. 

By  Galilee's  fair  shore. 

Where  weary  followers  of  our  Lord 
Bring  forth  their  little  store,— 

Five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,— 

Would  they  could  make  it  more. 

But  “.lesus  took  the  loaves.” 

That  waiting,  hungry  multitude, 

By  distant  Galilee, 

Ijooked  on  with  longing,  eager  eyes, 

^^'l^at  strange  sign  should  they  see.  ? 

Would  He  feed  them  with  five  small  loaves? 

Such  wonder  could  there  be  ? 

And  “Jesus  took  the  loaves.” 

Lo  !  when  within  His  sacred  hands 
This  bread  of  earth  was  laid. 

The  weary  followers  ministered 
With  hearts  all  unafraid ; 

Their  little  store  the  Master’s  might 
Sufficient  food  had  made ; 

For  “Jesus  took  the  loaves.” 

Weak  soul,  whose  work  is  still  so  great. 

Whose  power  is  yet  too  small. 

Bring  thy  few  loaves  unto  thy  Lord 
In  answer  to  His  call, 

And  know  that  from  thy  toil-worn  years 
No  crumb  of  waste  shall  fall. 

Jesus  will  take  the  loaves. 

Dumb  heart,  whose  sorrow  is  to  hold 
An  offering  so  slight, 

\ATiose  life  so  little  grasps  of  all 
This  busy  world  counts  might. 

Fear  not  within  the  Master’s  hand 
To  lay  the  loaf  aright ; 

For  Jesus  takes  the  loaves. 

Discouragt-d  one,  whose  years  of  prayer 
Have  left  thee  still  afraid, 

MTiose  straining,  eager  eyes  see  naught 
But  Satan’s  hosts  arrayed. 

Bring  to  the  Christ  thy  crumbs  of  faith. 

His  power  is  never  stayed. 

Jesus  still  takes  the  loaves. 

THE  RELATION  OF  TE.VCHER  AND  PARENT. 

Lila  Verplanck  North. 

If,  iu  the  consideration  of  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  results  iu  the 
development  of  the  youthful  mind,  we  leave 
out  the  much -discussed  faculty  of  inherited 
tendency,  we  can  group  all  others  under  the 
heads  of  systematic  instruction  and  of  general 
influence.  The  teacher  is  the  exponent  of  the 
first;  the  parent,  the  center  of  the  second. 
This  is  not  to  deny  to  the  teacher  an  influence 
upon  the  child  apart  from  direct  instruction, 
nor  to  the  parent  the  prerogative,  especially  in 
the  domain  of  morals,  of  bestowing  a  special 
training;  but  if,  as  the  theories  of  the  day 
demand,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  attitude  of 
the  child,  we  shall  find  the  office  of  the  teacher 
is  to  instruct,  of  the  parent  to  foster  and  influ¬ 
ence  his  life.  Amid  the  variety  of  vocations 
the  members  of  modem  social  organisms  are 
called  upon  to  fill,  these  two  stand  sharply 
differentiated  from  the  rest  by  reason  of  their 
direct  connection  with  the  well-being  of  the 
entering  generation.  Between  them  stands  the 
child ;  to  some  among  these  two  classes  a  very 
center  of  life,  to  a  few  merely  the  means  of 
livelihood,  to  almost  all  an  object  of  constant 
and  absorbing  interest. 

But  from  whatever  chance  or  cause  these 
vocations  are  undertaken,  the  duty  attached  to 
them,  iu  either  case  identical,  is  that  of  bring¬ 
ing  by  some  chosen  process  the  growing  human 
being  up  to  a  point  where  as  an  adult  he  can 
assume  his  proper  relations  toward  life.  In  our 
country,  at  least,  the  human  creature’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  social  importance  begins 
early.  The  young  American  is  no  longer,  ex¬ 
cept  in  law,  a  minor  and  subordinate  member 
of  society.  In  his  life  is  no  barrier  raised 
across  which  at  a  stated  time  he  leaps  to  find 
the  world  on  the  other  side.  The  boy’s  toga  is 
a  second-hand  garment  by  the  time  he  casts  his 
first  vote;  the  girl  has  established  views  on  the 


great  questions  in  the  moral  and  economic 
world  before  the  ceremony  takes  place  at  which 
she  “comes  out’’  into  it.  It  was  the  endeavor 
of  our  grandparents  to  stand  between  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  knowledge  of  the  world;  it  is  the 
aim  of  parents  and  teacliers  iu  these  closing 
years  of  the  century  to  give  the  young  people 
increasing  draughts  of  that  knowledge  from 
day  to  day. 

Whether  this  tendenej*  has  its  dangers; 
whether,  iu  spite  of  dangers,  it  is  founded  on 
a  sounder  theory  than  the  old  one  and  contains 
a  more  enlightened  perception  of  the  puiqiose 
of  all  mental  and  moral  training,  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  and  teachers  alike  to  discover. 
It  is  but  one  among  the  many  problems  with 
which  they  must  deal.  Not  only  is  there  for 
parent  and  teacher  a  similarity  of  duty  in  re¬ 
spect  to  child-training,  there  is  a  close  equality 
in  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  duty. 
The  child  of  school  age  passes  five  or  six  hours 
of  every  day,  the  time  of  his  keenest  mental 
alertness,  iu  the  company  of  his  teacher,  and 
in  the  case  of  graded  schools,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  company  of  one  particular  teacher.  She, 
(iu  America  the  teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  “she’’), 
meanwhile  undiverted  by  the  demands  and 
interruptions  to  which  a  woman  at  home  in 
her  family  is  subject,  is  devoting  an  attention 
of  the  most  absorbing  kind  to  the  child.  A 
connection  of  an  intimate  nature  is  established 
between  her  mind  and  his,  the  intimacy  deep¬ 
ens  on  both  sides  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month  until  it  becomes  iu  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  child  a  force  often  scarcely  second  in 
importance  to  his  intimacy  with  his  parents. 
Just  here  maybe  rai.sed  a  question,  “Who  is 
most  capable  of  understanding  a  child’s  mental 
make-up?  His  parents?  or  the  teacher  under 
whose  care  he  has  been  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  years?’’ 

BLA(  K  (  RAWFORl). 

Robert  B.  Buckham. 

Can  a  boy  really  be  of  service  iu  furthering 
the  kingdom  of  Christ?  Yes,  indeed!  he  most 
surely  can,  and  instances  almost  without  num¬ 
ber  could  be  produced  in  demonstration  of  the 
fact.  ^V^ly,  even  from  my  own  experience  I 
can  recall  many  an  occasion  upon  which  a 
dauntless  David,  and  a  very  little  fellow,  has 
slain  a  Goliath  of  obstacles  defying  the  hosts 
of  the  Lord. 

There  for  example  was  Charley  Perkins,  who, 
when  poor  Widow  Bennett  grew  too  old  and 
lame  to  be  able  to  walk  far,  drew  her  to  church 
all  winter  on  his  bob-sled,  a  mile  and  more 
over  the  snow,  until  the  minister  finally  found 
it  out  and  preached  a  sermon  about  it  from  the 
text,  “We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  ’  ’  After  service 
that  morning,  a  collection  was  quietly  taken 
up  among  the  church -members,  with  the  result 
that  the  grateful  widow  rode  to  church  in  the 
best  conveyance  to  be  had  iu  the  village  for  the 
rest  of  her  natural  days. 

Then,  too,  I  remember  that  when  the  great 
revival  began  up  at  the  schoolhouse,  years  ago, 
Alf  Tenney,  then  but  twelve  years  of  age,  was 
the  first  to  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side,  and 
as  one  after  another  of  the  big,  bronzed,  sinewy 
lumbermen  present,  encouraged  by  his  example, 
got  down  on  their  knees  and  fervently  sought 
regeneration,  some  of  us  who  were  sitting  in 
the  front  seats  at  the  meeting  distinctly  heard 
our  zealous  leader  murmur  again  and  again 
under  his  breath  something  to  the  effect  that 
“it  was  a  little  child  that  was  leading  them.  ’’ 

But  speaking  of  the  schoolhouse  meetings 
reminds  me:  did  you  ever  hear  of  “Black 
Crawford’’?  Well,  then,  I  must  tell  you 
about  him.  He  was  one  of  the  lumbermen 
chopping  up  iu  the  schoolhouse  district;  and 
one  that  did  not  come  to  the  revival  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  schoolhouse,  either  He  used  to 


say  that  he  would  sooner  chop  his  head  off 
than  have  anything  to  do  with  any  such  sense¬ 
less  affairs,  as  he  styled  them.  It  is  actually 
a  fact  that  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  curse  and  malign  all 
church  and  religious  matters,  and  the  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  schoolhouse  iu  particular.  So  bit¬ 
ter  was  he  upon  these  subjects  and  so  cynical 
and  morose,  that  he  soon  won  the  name  of 
“Black  Crawford’’  from  his  associates,  if  he 
might  be  said  to  have  had  any,  for  the  lum¬ 
bermen  one  and  all  avoided  him  on  this  very 
account,  and  had  as  little  to  do  with  him  as 
possible. 

Crawford  lived  alone  by  himself  iu  a  rude 
hut  built  of  logs,  iu  the  midst  of  a  little  clear¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  if  he  was 
ever  lonely  iu  his  isolated  abode  no  one  knew 
of  it,  for  he  declared  that  he  would  never 
allow  anyone  around  his  premises  on  any  pre¬ 
text,  children  above  all,  and  faithfully  kept 
his  promise.  It  was  for  this  reason  especially 
that  we  were  all  astonished  when  little  Hal 
Doubleday  affirmed  that  he  was  going  up  to 
see  ‘  ‘  Black  Crawford,  ’  ’  to  try  to  persuade  him 
to  come  down  to  some  of  the  meetings. 

The  lumbermen  all  stared  at  Hal  in  undis¬ 
guised  wonder  at  this  announcement,  for  not 
one  of  them  would  have  cared  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  Hal  manfully  put  hispurjwse  into 
execution  and  went,  taking  with  him  a  little 
basket  of  sugar  cakes  prepared  for  him  by  his 
mother.  All  that  he  got  for  his  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  sound  boxing  and  some  stern  and 
severe  advice  about  ever  appearing  on  the 
premises  again  from  the  surly  occupant,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fellow  accepted  his 
delicacies  nevertheless. 

But  Hal  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose  and  went  again  on  the  following 
Sunday,  maintaining  that  he  should  follow 
the  rule,  “whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek,  tiirn  to  him  the  other  also.  ’  ’  I 
shall  never  forget  that  Sunday.  Late  after¬ 
noon,  and  sundown  and  dusk  came,  and  Hal 
did  not  return.  When  at  last  it  became  noised 
about  where  he  had  gone,  the  greatest  anxiety 
and  alarm  jirevailed  throughout  the  village, 
and  a  searching  party  was  at  once  organized  and 
set  out  after  him.  Away  up  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  they  came  upon  him,  his  face 
ashen  with  fright  and  his  hands  and  clothing 
stained  with  blood.  As  he  came  face  to  face 
with  his  friends,  his  strength  seemed  suddenly 
to  desert  him,  and  with  a  hollow  cry  of 
‘  ‘  help,  ’  ’  he  fainted  in  their  arms. 

On  that  day  Hal  had  gone  straight  to  the 
hut  iu  the  clearing,  never  once  flinching  or 
yielding  to  the  spasms  of  fear  which  had  ever 
and  anon  seized  upon  his  heart  like  the  grip  of 
an  unseen  hand,  intent  upon  fulfilling  what  he 
had  come  to  regard  as  his  ,duty  toward  this 
hardened  woodsman.  Once  at  the  door  of  the 
little  cabin  he  softly  raised  the  latch  and  peered 
within  the  door.  No  one  was  there.  “Mr. 
Crawford,’’  he  called  again  and  again,  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  place  and  the  little  lot,  but 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  thrown  quickly  back 
to  him  from  the  wall  of  forest  all  about,  was 
the  only  answer  which  he  received. 

It  was  as  he  was  returning  again  toward  the 
hut  that  a  sight  met  his  astoxinded  gaze  which 
for  a  time  quite  overcame  him  with  awe  and 
consternation.  There  by  the  woodpile  lay 
Crawford  iu  a  heap,  a  little  pool  of  blood  be¬ 
side  him.  It  appeared  afterward  that  in  chop¬ 
ping  his  firewood  that  day,  becoming  angered 
at  a  stubborn  piece  of  knotty  spruce,  he  had 
struck  it  a  terrible  blow,  and  the  axe  glancing 
had  spent  its  force  upon  him,  cutting  a  deep, 
ugly  gash  iu  his  thigh,  and  even  shattering  the 
bone  with  its  resistless  momentum.  There  he 
had  fallen  and  swooned,  aiid  there  Hal  had 
found  him  soon  after. 

How  he  accomplished  it  he  could  never  ex- 
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actly  explain,  but  in  some  way  Hal  managed 
to  bind  up  the  wound  and  remove  the  injured 
man  to  the  cot  in  the  cabin.  To  him  it  is  all 
to  a  great  extent  a  blank ;  he  simply  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  shadows  were  fast  gathering  when 
at  length  he  started  down  the  moxintiiin  for 
assistance.  With  returning  consciousness  his 
story  was  quickly  told,  and  the  services  of 
the  village  pliysician  at  once  secured. 

It  was  six  long  weeks  before  Crawford  was 
able  to  move  about  again,  during  whicli  time 
Hal  tended  him  constantly.  But  when  finally 
he  did  get  out,  he  came  to  the  schoolhouse 
meeting,  first  of  all.  If  you  should  ever  go  up 
to  the  schoolhouse  on  some  Sunday,  to-daj’ 
you  would  see  an  open  faced  genial  man  up 
there,  overflowing  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  that  is  carried  on  there.  It  is 
Crawford;  “White  Crawford,’’  they  call  him 
now,  partly  because  he  is  so  frank  and  pleasant 
and  honest  with  everybody,  partly  because  he 
is  so  fond  of  alluding  on  all  occasions  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  verse  of  Scripture  which  is  very  dear  to 
him,  “Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  white  as  snow.’’ 

FATUKU,  moth  Kit,  IIOMK,  ANI>  HK.VVEN. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  “Ideal  Motherhood  ’’ 
the  author,  Minnie  S.  Davis,  says,  “Now  let  us 
with  a  new  light  re-state  the  poet’s  phrase  and 
read  it  thus:  Father,  Mother,  Home  and 
Heaven,  the  four  holiest  words  in  human  lan¬ 
guage.  Noble  minds  have  long  been  struggling 
to  bring  woman  forward  to  take  her  rightful 
place  by  the  side  of  her  brother  man  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual,  practical  and  political  paths  of  life; 
and  all  this  is  needful  and  well.  But  is  it  not 
of  equal  importance,  nay,  of  more  vital  conse¬ 
quence,  that  the  idea  of  husband  and  father  be 
rescued  from  its  present  hazy  thought-environ¬ 
ment,  which  gives  such  weak  and  wavering 
outlines,  and  placed  high  upon  the  scroll  of  life 
beside  the  words  wife  and  mother?  Let  the 
same  white  light  play  upon  the  idea  of  man  as 
husband  and  father  as  illuminates  the  thought 
of  woman  as  wife  and  mother.  ’’ 

A  WELL-WISHER. 

was  walking  along  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  Indianapolis. 

Suddenly  a  cheery  ‘  ‘  Hello !  ’  ’  rang  out  upon 
the  air,  and  an  old  gray  horse  was  reined  up  by 
the  curbstone.  A  cheerful  face  peered  out  of 
the  buggy,  a  few  kind  words  were  spoken,  and 
we  parted. 

I  had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  when  I  heard  a 
loud  “Say!’’ 

Upon  turning  around,  I  saw  that  the  horse 
was  again  at  a  standstill,  and  the  genial  face 
of  the  “Hoosier’’  was  peering  out  from  under 
the  back  curtain  of  the  buggy. 

“What  is  it?’’  says  I. 

‘  I  wish  you  well !  ’  ’  says  he. 

I  had  met  this  gentleman  for  the  first  time 
on  the  previous  day.  He  was  not  under  the 
slightest  obligation  to  me,  and  there  was  not 
the  least  prospect  of  our  ever  meeting  again ; 
but  he  stopped  his  old  gray  horse,  on  a  cold 
day  in  winter,  to  tell  me  that  my  destiny  was 
a  matter  of  personal  interest  to  him ! 

‘  ‘  I  wish  you  well,  ’  ’  says  he. 

Long  after  he  had  dropped  the  curtain  and 
vanished  from  my  view,  I  stood  looking  after 
him. 

Only  a  moment  before,  I  had  been  pressed 
down  by  an  unusual  burden,  for  I  was  passing 
through  one  of  those  dark  spots  that  we  all  find 
upon  the  journey  of  life. 

But,  somehow,  after  the  kind  old  Hoosier  had 
spoken  those  words,  the  burden_rolled  from  my 
shoulders. 

‘  ‘  He  wishes  me  well,  ’  ’  I  kept  saying  to  myself. 

I  had  just  been  muttering  over  to  myself  all 
the  hard  things  that  had  ever  been  said  about 
the  selfishness  of  mankind ! 


One  of  these  infernal  distiches  that  stick  to 
the  memory  like  burrs,  and  poison  the  heart 
like  arsenic,  had  been  ringing  through  my 
head  as  monotonously  as  an  old  cow-bell: 

“  As  I  was  walking  by  inysolf,  myself  said  unto  me, 

‘  Beware  of  thyself,  take  care  of  thyself ;  for  nobody 
cares  for  thee.'  ” 

Suddenly,  like  the  song  of  the  robin  in  spring, 
I  heard  the  sweet  refrain,  “I  wish  you  well,  I 
wish  you  well!’’  and  this  from  the  lips  of  a 
stranger. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  tears  of 
gratitude  filled  my  eyes,  and  that  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  the  words  up  here  in  my  cosy  study  with¬ 
out  a  warm  feeling  around  my  heart. 

He  gave  me  no  money,  he  did  not  offer  me 
any  substantial  assistance  in  my  pressing  emer¬ 
gency,  but  he  “wished  me  well. ’’ 

I  do  not  know^  what  mysterious  power  was  in 
that  wish,  but  it  seemed  to  carry  me  over  a 
rough  spot.  It  was  just  at  that  time  that  the 
tide  turned  in  my  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  literally  true  what  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  said,  that  “everj-  wish  is  a 
prayer — with  God.’’ 

At  any  rate,  my  experience  gave  the  lie  to 
that  sneer  of  the  Roman  poet  Plautus,  “  ‘He 
wishes  well’  is  a  worthless  word  unless  a  deed 
go  with  it.  ’’ 

What  an  atmosphere  to  fly  in  are  good 
wishes!  How  easily  the  tired  wings  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  them !  How  cheerily  the  sailor  boy 
puts  out  to  sea  when  his  sweetheart  .stands  on 
the  wharf  to  “wish  him  well’’!  How  bravely 
the  regiment  goes  into  the  fight  when  mothers 
and  wives  stand  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
“wish  it  well’’ ! 

Life  is  a  hard  struggle  for  most  of  us,  and 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  “wish  each  other 
well.  ’  ’ 

Whoever  you  are  down  there  in  the  arena, 
covered  with  dust,  and  half  dead  with  the 
struggle,  ‘  ‘  I  wish  you  well.  ’  ’ 

Perhaps  I  shall  never  have  a  chance  to  serve 
you,  but  “I  wish  you  well.  ’ ’ — Charles  Frederic 
Goss  in  Sunday-School  Times. 

THE  TWO  GEESTS. 

Worry  and  Fret  were  two  little  men 
That  knocked  at  my  door  a^ain  and  again : 

"  O,  pray  let  us  in  but  to  tarry  a  night, 

And  we  will  be  off  with  tlie  dawning  of  light." 

At  last,  moved  to  pity,  I  opened  the  door 
To  shelter  these  travelers,  hungry  and  poor; 

But  when,  on  the  morrow,  I  bade  them  “Adieu,” 

They  said,  quite  unmoved  :  “We’ll  tarry  with  you." 
And,  deaf  to  entreaty  and  callous  to  threat. 

These  troublesome  guests  abide  with  me  yet. 

_  Selected. 

THE  OLH  WO.M.IN’.S  SEll.MON. 

A  carping  old  woman  once  said  to  her  pastor: 
“Dear  me,  ministers  mak’  muckle  ado  aboot 
their  hard  work;  but  what’s  twa  bits  of  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  week  tae  mak’  up?  I  could  do  it 
mysel’.  ’’ 

“Weel,  Janet,’’  said  the  mini.ster  good  hu- 
moredly,  “let’s  hear  yon  try  it.’’ 

“Come  awa’  in  a  text  then,’’  quoth  she. 

He  repeated  with  emi)hasis,  “It  is  better  to 
dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with 
a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house.  ’  ’ 
Janet  fired  up  in  a  minute. 

“What’s  that  ye  say,  sir?  Dae  ye  intend 
anything  personal?’’ 

‘  ‘  Stop !  stop !  ’  ’  broke  in  her  pastor ;  ‘  ‘  you 
would  never  do  for  a  minister.  ’  ’ 

“And  what  for  no?’’  said  she. 

“Because,  Janet,  you  come  ower  soon  to  the 
application.  ’’ — Christian  Budget. 

Aim  at  the  summits,  though  the  multitude 
does  not  ascend  them ;  use  all  the  society  that 
will  abet  you. — Thoreau. 

Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  the  English  physiologist, 
has  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  dreams,  a 
subject  upon  which  every  one  feels  more  or  less 
curiosity,  in  Appletom'  Popidar  Science  Monthly 
for  April. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

WHEN  THE  ROUINS  COME  AGAIN. 

Now  the  robin  pipes  its  greetings 
As  the  herald  of  the  Spring, 

Though  the  forests  still  are  leafless 
And  the  skies  are  lowering; 

But  the  merry  little  whistler 
Shrilly  calls  from  roof  and  tree 
To  its  mate,  and  quickly  answer 
Comes  like  echo  of  its  glee. 

It  is  not  the  flowing  music 
Of  the  birds  that  later  sing; 

There  is  not  the  gaudy  plumage 
That  the  balmy  days  will  bring ; 

But  it’s  melody  inspiring 
That  is  heard  when  winds  are  rude. 

And  we  gladly  hail  the  singer 
Though  its  garb  is  sober-hued. 

Like  a  message  filled  with  comfort. 

Quick  to  elevate  and  cheer. 

Is  the  piping  of  the  robin 
tVhen  the  fields  and  woods  are  drear. 

For  the  message  it  is  telling. 

Causing  hearts  with  joy  to  leap. 

Is  of  nature’s  resurrection 
After  long  and  death-like  sleep. 

Other  birds  will  sing  in  Summer, 

And  the  woods  with  song  will  ring. 

But  there’s  nothing  like  the  music 
Of  the  heralds  of  the  Spring. 

Other  music  may  be  softer. 

Tuned  with  all  the  warbler’s  art. 

But  the  song  when  days  are  dreary 
Is  the  song  that  stirs  the  heart. 

First  to  come  and  last  to  leave  us 
Is  the  bird  that  now  we  hail ; 

And  we  hear  its  merry  whistling 
When  all  other  songsters  fail. 

Ere  the  Winter  has  departed 
It  is  cheering  hearts  of  men. 

For  we  know  we’re  near  the  springtime 
tVlien  the  robins  come  again. 

—Patgburg  Chronide-Telegrapti, 

MR.  THRASHER’S  DELIVERASCE. 

E.  C.  Goodrich. 

It  was  June,  but  very  hot,  too  hot  to  sit  in 
the  house,  so  Mollie  and  Dot  decided  to  take 
their  sewiug  under  the  fir-tree  beside  the  great 
boulder. 

There  was  no  breeze  and  it  was  very  stilL 
The  birds  did  not  feel  like  singing,  and  even 
the  squirrels  forgot  to  scold.  Now  and  then 
there  was  a  rustling  among  the  dead  leaves  in 
the  little  grove  behind  the  boulder.  The  chil¬ 
dren  knew  it  was  only  Mr.  Brown  Thrasher 
who  had  his  nest  there.  The  bird  books  call 
him  Harporhynchus  Rufus,  but  the  farmers 
and  the  children  call  him  Brown  Thrasher,  and 
a  great  thrasher  he  is. 

He  and  his  wife  are  not  very  tidy  house¬ 
keepers.  They  build  their  nest  on  the  ground 
where  they  can  find  plenty  of  dead  leaves  and 
twigs  and  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to 
put  it  together  very  nicely.  In  his  spare  time, 
and  he  has  a  great  deal  of  it,  Mr.  Thrasher 
loves  nothing  better  than  to  stir  up  the  dead 
leaves  and  make  a  great  rustling.  When  he  is 
feeling  frisky  he  can  make  a  really  surprising 
racket.  To-day  he  was  not  doing  much,  just 
stirring  a  few  leaves  to  keep  himself  awake. 

Suddenly  the  quiet  was  broken  by  a  sharp 
cry.  It  was  not  like  anything  they  had  ever 
heard  before,  but  the  children  knew  it  could 
only  come  from  some  creature  in  distress. 
They  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the  big  stone  and 
there  saw  a  curious  sight. 

In  the  little  path  that  led  through  the  grove 
lay  a  large  adder.  How  ugly  he  looked,  with 
his  lead-colored  body  covered  with  light  gray 
spots.  Right  over  him  hovered  Mr.  Brown 
Thrasher.  His  wings  were  spread  out  like  fans 
and  every  feather  in  his  body  seemed  to  be 
standing  on  end.  He  hardly  looked  like  a  bird 
at  all.  He  was  quivering  with  fear  and  giving 
sharp  little  shrieks,  but  he  was  a  brave  fellow 
and  was  doing  his  best  to  drive  away  the  dread¬ 
ful  thing  that  had  attacked  his  home.  Every 
few  seconds  he  dropped  down  and  gave  a  peck 
at  the  adder.  This  of  course  did  not  hurt  the 
snake  much,  but  it  confused  him  and  made  him 
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rery  anpry.  He  would  turn  with  a  hiss  and 
try  to  strike  the  bird,  who  always  manaped  to 
escape  by  flutterinp  a  few  inches  out  of  ranpe. 

The  children  could  not  do  anythinp  them¬ 
selves,  but  they  ran  as  fast  as  their  feet  would 
carry  them  to  the  woodshed,  where  Biddy  was 
ironinp.  As  soon  as  she  heard  their  story, 
Biddy  caupht  up  the  axe  and  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  battle.  With  one  blow  from  her  stout 
arm  the  snake  was  killed.  Mr.  Thrasher  let 
down  his  feathers  and  slipiied  into  the  bu;hes. 
He  had  had  a  preat  shock.  He  rustled  no  more 
leaves  that  day,  but  stayed  close  by  Mrs. 
Thrasher,  tellinp  her  all  about  it  in  a  soft  low 
voice. 

The  next  mominp  Mollie  woke  up  very  early, 
just  as  the  sun  was  risinp.  She  could  see  the 
top  of  the  fir-tree  as  she  lay  in  bed  and  on  the 
very  topmost  spike  sat  a  bird  pourinp  forth 
a  wonderful  flood  of  melody.  It  was  Mr. 
Thrasher  sinpinp  a  hymn  of  thankspivinp. 


FK£:i>IN(i  ltII(l>S. 

Last  sprinp  a  bone  was  lyinp  out  in  the  yard 
with  some  marrow  inside. 

We  noticed  that  a  woodpecker  came  and 
picked  out  some  marrow. 

My  mother  nailed  some  pieces  of  suet  upon 
the  tree,  and  every  day  a  woodpecker  came  to 
get  his  breakfast  and  sometimes  the  pair  of 
birds  came.  After  a  while  the  mother-bird 
brought  her  three  young  ones,  as  soon  as  they 
could  fly. 

The  young  ones  were  afraid  to  go  up  close  to 
the  suet,  so  the  mother  bird  would  pick  off  a 
piece  and  give  it  to  the  young  ones. 

They  became  very  tame.  So  this  spring  we 
put  up  some  more  suet  upon  the  same  tree,  and 
every  day  the  birds  come  to  pet  their  break¬ 
fast,  and  this  spring  the  chickadees  come  t<K}. 

L.  B.  C.,  aped  ten  years. 

Ballston  Centre,  N.  Y. 


THK  BLUEKIRU. 

I  know  the  song  the  hlnehird  is  singing 
Oat  in  the  apple  tree  where  he  is  swinging. 
Brave  little  fellow  !  the  skies  may  be  dreary, 
Nothing  cares  he  while  his  heart  is  so  cheery. 


Hark  I  how  the  music  leaps  out  from  his  throat ! 
Hark  1  was  there  ever  so  merry  a  note  ? 

Listen  a  while,  and  you'll  hear  what  he's  saying. 
Up  in  the  apple-tree  swinging  and  swaying. 


“Winter  Finds  Out  What 

Summer  Lays  By.” 

Be  it  spring,  summer,  autumn  or  win- 
ier,  someone  in  the  family  is  "‘under 
the  weather  ”  from  trouble  originating  in 
impure  blood  or  irritated  condition  of  the 
system. 

All  these,  of  whatever  name,  can  he  cured  by  the 
great  blood  puiifler.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  neve  rdisappointe. 

AbscesseS"“I  ani  past  .54  and  my  good  health 
is  due  to  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  Hood's  Pills, 
which  purified  my  blood  and  healed  the  ugly 
abscesses  that  troubled  me.”  Mrs.  Britton  C. 
Estell,  Southard,  N.  J. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  liver  ills;  the  non-irritating  and 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  .  . 


THE  LITTLE  SEED. 

Far  down  in  Mother  Earth  a  tiny  seed  was 
sleeping,  safely  wrapped  in  a  warm  brown 
jacket.  The  little  seed  had  been  asleep  for  a 
long,  long  time,  and  now  somebotly  tliought  it 
was  time  to  wake  up.  This  somebody  was  an 
earthworm  that  lived  close  by.  He  had  been 
creeping  about  and  found  that  all  the  seeds  in 
the  neighborhood  had  roused  themselves.  They 
were  pushing  their  roots  down  into  the  earth, 
and  lifting  their  heads  up  through  the  soil  into 
the  bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 

So  when  the  worm  .saw  this  little  seed  still 
sleeping,  he  cried,  “Oh,  yon  lazy  fellow,  wake 
up!  all  the  seeds  are  awake  and  growing  and 
you  have  slept  long  enough!” 

“But  how  can  I  grow  or  move  at  all  in  this 
tight  brown  jacket?”  said  the  .seed  in  a  drowsy 
tone. 

“\Vliy,  push  it  off;  that’s  the  way  the  other 
seeds  have  done.  .Inst  move  about  a  little  and 
it  will  come  off.  ” 

The  little  seed  tried,  but  the  tough  jacket 
wouldn’t  break.  All  the  time  the  worm  was 
telling  him  how  happy  the  other  seeds  were, 
now  that  they  had  lifted  their  heads  into  the 
sunshine. 

“Oh,  dear!  oh  dear!”  said  the  seed,  “what 
shall  I  do?  I  can’t  break  this  jacket,  and  I 
shall  never  see  the  beautiful  sunshine.  Besides, 
I  am  so  sleepy  I  can’t  keep  awake  any  longer,  ” 
and  he  fell  asleep  again. 

‘  ‘  The  lazy  fellow,  ’  ’  thought  the  earthworm ; 
“but  it  is  strange  that  the  other  seeds  shed 
their  jackets  so  easily.  Who  could  have  helped 
them,  I  wonder?” 

The  little  seed  slept  soundly  for  a  long  time. 
At  last  he  awoke  and  found  his  jacket  soft  and 
wet,  instead  of  hard  and  dry.  When  he  moved 
about  it  gave  way  entirely  and  dropped  off. 

Then  he  felt  so  warm  and  happy  that  he 
cried:  “I  really  believe  I  am  going  to  grow, 
after  all.  Who  helped  me  take  off  my  jacket, 
and  who  woke  me,  I  wonder?  I  don’t  see  any 
one  near  by.  ’  ’ 

“I  woke  you?”  said  a  soft  voice  close  by. 
“I  am  a  sunbeam.  I  came  down  to  wake  you, 
and  my  friends,  the  rain-drops,  moistened  your 
jacket,  so  that  you  might  find  it  ready  to  slip 
off.” 

“Oh.  thank  yon,”  said  the  seed,  “you’re  all 
very  kind.  Will  you  help  me  to  grow  into  a 
plant,  too?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  sunbeam,  “I’ll  come  as  often 
as  I  can  to  help  you,  and  the  rain-drops  will 
come,  too.  If  yon  work  hard,  with  our  help 
you  will  become  a  beautiful  plant,  I’m  sure.” 

“But,”  said  the  seed,  “how  did  yon  know 
that  I  was  sleeping  here?  Could  yon  see  me?” 

“No,”  said  the  sunbeam,  “but  my  Father 
could.  He  looked  on  from  his  home  in  heaven, 
he  saw  yon  beneath  the  ground  trying  to  grow. 
He  called  the  rain-drops  to  him  and  said,  ‘One 
of  my  seed  children  is  sleeping  down  there, 
and  he  wants  to  grow.  Go  down  and  help 
him,  and  tell  the  sunbeams  to  follow  you  and 
wake  the  seed,  so  that  he  may  begin  to  grow 
as  soon  as  he  will.  ’  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  How  kind  he  is,  ’  ’  said  the  seed ;  “  if  he  had 
not  seen  me  sleeping  here  I  should  always  have 
been  a  brown  seed,  I  suppose.  Who  is  your 
kind  Father?” 


“He  is  your  Father,  too;  he  is  every  one’s 
Father  and  takes  care  of  everything.  Nothing 
could  live  without  him.  ’  ’ 

“How  can  I  thank  him?”  said  the  seed. 
“What  can  I  do  that  M’ill  please  him  very 
much?” 

“Grow  into  the  best  plant  that  you  possibly 
can,”  said  the  sunbeam;  “that  will  please  him 
most  of  all.  ’  ’ 

So  the  seed  grew  into  a  beautiful  vine.  He 
climbed  higher  and  higher  toward  the  heavens, 
from  which  the  Father  smiled  down  upon  him 
to  reward  his  labor.  — Annie  E.  Ponsland,  from 
Through  the  Year. 

This  charming  little  story  of  the  unfolding 
seed  has  many  suggestions  for  our  young  ob¬ 
servers.  We  have  taken  it  from  the  series  of 
small  readers,  “Through  the  Year,”  which  we 
wish  all  our  little  travelers  po.ssessed,  for  they 
arc  as  delightful  as  they  are  instructive.  It 
would  be  a  good  preparation  for  later  study  of 
the  fully  developed  plants  to  start  a  window 
garden  and  watch  the  beavitiful  process  from 
the  beginning.  Any  common  large  seeds  such 
as  peas  or  beans  or  morning  glories  will  sprout 
or  germinate  quickly. 

First  take  a  seed  and  study  it,  chrefully  re¬ 
move  the  hard  outer  shell,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  divide  it  where  you  find  the  slight  cleft. 
Yon  will  find  it  is  made  up  of  two  thick  fat 
leaves,  which  contain  the  nourishment  for  the 
first  start  of  the  plant  and  between  them  a 
tiny  bud.  Next  plant  some  whole  seeds  in 
fresh  earth  and  water  them  well.  In  two  or 
three  days  brush  the  earth  away  and  take  out 
one  seed ;  yon  will  find  the  first  change,  the  seed 
swollen  and  bursting  its  outer  ca.se.  A  few 
days  later  try  another  one,  and  you  will  see 
the  first  tiny  rootlet  starting  down  into  the 
earth.  Soon  after  you  will  find  the  earth 
above  cracking  open  to  let  the  little  bud  up  to 
the  light.  If  you  have  planted  seeds  enough, 
yon  can  spare  these  few  to  study  while  the 
others  are  growing  on  into  the  little  baby  plant, 
with  the  same  two  fat  leaves,  grown  thinner 
and  of  a  light  green,  appearing  first.  Bota¬ 
nists  call  them  by  a  long  name,  cotyledons. 
These  spread  out  and  nourish  the  next  leaf, 
which  is  the  one  that  will  remain  and  show 
the  shape  and  look  of  the  bean  or  pea  or  morn¬ 
ing-glory  after  the  others,  having  finished  their 
work,  are  withered  and  dropped  off.  The  baby 
plant  has  sent  its  little  rootlets  down  into 
the  warm  earth  and  now  can  get  its  own 
nourishment. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

As  worker  after  worker  in  earnest  self-forget¬ 
fulness  falls  at  her  post,  a  call  for  the  ministry 
of  sympathy  and  prayer  is  urgent,  not  only  for 
these,  but  for  their  associates  whose  burdens 
are  hereby  multiplied. 

At  the  usual  Tuesday  meeting  requests  were 
presented  that  three  girls  who  have  recently 
confessed  Christ  at  the  Good  Will  Mission, 
South  Dakota,  might  be  especially  remem¬ 
bered;  also  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Hardy  of  Saint  George,  southern  Utah,  one  of 
the  most  lonely  and  difficult  fields  in  the  State, 
because  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  people. 


Mission  Work  in  Kentucky.  —  In  1896  the 
Rev.  D.  McDonald,  Synodical  missionary,  re¬ 
ported  that  most  friiitful  revivals  had  swept 
over  the  State,  resulting  in  several  hundred  con¬ 
versions.  The  mountain  work  is  said  to  be  the 
most  promising  in  the  Synod;  yet  “there  are 
entire  counties  in  this  State  where  there  is  no 
church  and  where  vast  numbers  of  mountaineers 
have  yet  to  be  provided  with  the  stated  means 
of  grace.  ’  ’ 

It  is  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  Synod  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Board  of  the  support  of  its  weak 
churches  and  missions.  As  yet  it  is  unable  to 
do  this  and  the  supplementary  work  of  the 
Woman’s  Board  is  most  important.  Professor 
Frost  of  Berea,  Kentucky,  calls  the  unedu¬ 
cated  and  unevangelized  mountaineers  “God’s 
reserved  forces. ’’  Another  remarks :  “Not  only 
the  destiny  of  the  negro  race  but  the  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  country  is  involved  in  the  fit 
educational  training  of  these  people.  ’  ’ 

And  again:  “With  all  the  effort  made  by 
States  and  churches,  only  three  thousand  out 
of  the  three  hundred  thousand  young  people  of 
school  age  are  in  school.  Where  Christian 
schools  have  been  organized  the  people  take 
advanced  ground  upon  all  the  moral  questions 
of  the  day.  A  missionary  teacher  among  them 
says:  ‘We  must  save  and  educate  the  girls,  if 
we  accomplish  much  good.  ’  Few  are  like 
Uncle  Mish,  a  Kentucky  mountaineer,  who 
says  if  he  could  not  educate  both  boy  and  girl 
he  would  educate  the  girl;  for ‘what  on  the 
top  of  God’s  green  ’arth  will  a  girl’s  home  be 
if  she  hasn’t  any  lamin’?’  ’’ 

When  urged  to  let  the  children  enter  school 
the  reply  is  often  made:  “We  uns  got  along 
powerful  well  enoufih  before  you  uns  come 
with  your  skewl  teachers  and  screechin’  en- 
gins.  ’  ’  But  the  advantage  is  soon  realized, 
and  they  willingly  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain 
an  education.  Of  the  mass  of  the  people  Dr. 
McDonald  says:  “A  hungrier  set  of  people  I 
never  preached  to.  They  have  nothing.  The 
Gospel  means  to  them  everything — peace,  hope, 
purity,  comfort.  ’  ’ 

The  Woman’s  Board  has  five  centers  of  work 
in  Kentucky  occupied  by  eight  missionary 
teachers:  at  Hyden,  Pikeville,  Crockettsville, 
Hindman  and  Harlan. 

Getting  There. — Miss  Osborne  thus  describes 
the  difficulties  of  her  first  journey  to  the  last- 
named  inaccessible  place:  “I  left  home  in  the 
morning  and  arrived  here  the  next  evening  safe, 
and  pretty  well  shaken  up.  My  companion 
kept  asking  the  driver,  ‘How  many  miles 
more?’  At  last  she  said:  ‘If  you  were  not  here 
I  should  begin  to  think  there  was  no  such  place 
as  Harlan  and  would  tnrn  the  mules  and  go 
hack  to  Hagan.  ’  But  after  nine  hours  of  jolt 
and  tumble  we  spied  the  top  of  the  court 
house  in  the  distance,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  Harlan  was  a  real  place  on 
this  continent  of  ours.  Our  snug  little  moun¬ 
tain  home  might  seem  very  humble  to  many, 
hut  it  is  a  real  oasis  to  us.  ’’ 

The  people  gave  Miss  Campbell  (since  gone 
to  her  reward)  a  warm  welcome:  “My  sister 
having  been  here  before,  they  all  tell  me  that 


they  will  receive  me  for  her  sake,  although 
they  are  certain  I  can  never  be  quite  as  clever !  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clemens  writes:  “Results  of 
the  work  are  apparent.  Frequently  we  have 
more  than  one  hundred  at  Sabbath-school  and 
even  more  at  Christian  Endeavor  and  prayer¬ 
meeting.  We  are  greatly  encouraged  because 
of  the  large  accession  to  the  church  and  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  in  establishing  this  school  its 
object  may  be  attained — to  educate  and  Chris¬ 
tianize  this  people.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  young 
converts  have  begun  to  witness  for  Christ. 
Would  that  through  telegraphic  connection 
with  us  you  could  have  heard  the  prayer  of 
one  who  has  been  an  enemy  of  Christ ;  you 
would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  planting  this 
mission.  ’’ 

Miss  McCartney  reports:  “The  effort  to 
‘lengthen  our  cords  and  strengthen  our  stakes’ 
has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  three  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  I  have  never,  during  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  eight  years,  enjoyed  my  work  more 
than  during  the  past  quarter.  I  think  that  I 
have  reached  out  farther  and  have  come  into 
touch  with  people  more  remote  than  at  any 
other  time.  We  have  an  encouraging  Sunday- 
school  and  Christian  Endeavor  society  and  lots 
of  what  the  Asheville  Farm  boy  termed  ‘pow¬ 
erful  steady  work.  ’ 

‘  ‘  The  eldest  brother  of  an  orphaned  family  of 
seven  called,  wishing  to  enter  his  sister  in  one 
school.  He  is  now  about  twenty  and  has 
worked  for  the  others  since  he  was  ten  years 
old.  The  most  advanced  pupil  in  onr  school, 
and  the  brightest,  most  promising  young  girl 
in  the  neighborhood,  united  with  the  church 
last  Sunday.’’ 

The  Advance  Guard. — Pioneering,  supple¬ 
menting  the  school  work  in  Kentucky,  is  that 
work  of  two  successful  Bible  readers.  Miss 
Cort  at  Crockettsville,  who  rejoices  in  the 
recent  organization  of  a  church  of  fifty  mem¬ 
bers,  and  Miss  Crawford  at  Hindman. 

In  the  loss  by  fire  of  her  box- shelter,  which 
admitted  both  light  and  air  through  the  boards, 
her  wardrobe  and  equipment  of  books,  she  has 
been  enabled  to  praise  God,  discerning  in  the 
depths  the  spiritual  good  which  is  yet  to 
accrue  to  her  flock. 

Daily  Testimony. — Of  two  girls  who  con¬ 
fessed  Christ  in  January,  Miss  Crawford  says : 
“We  know  them  in  their  homes  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  their  daily  te.stimony.  Some  visi¬ 
tors  seem  anxious  for  Bible  instruction  and 
prayer.  At  Jones  chapel  the  gracious  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  manifest,  reviving  church- 
members  and  touching  those  still  outside.’’ 

Won  by  the  Sunday-school.  — ‘  ‘  In  conversation 
with  a  neighbor  a  man  asked :  ‘  What  was  my 
father’s  old  church?’  ‘I  can  tell  you,  ’  was  the 
reply.  ‘It  was  the  regular  old  strait- jacket 
(Hard-shell  Baptist).’  ‘Well,’  said  he,  ‘I  don’t 
care;  I’m  not  that  way.  I  go  in  for  these 
Sunday-schools.  ’  ‘He  is  building  a  foot-bridge 
across  the  Main  Creek  so  that  I  need  not  fall 
in  again  trying  to  cross  a  slippery  rail.  ’  As 
many  as  six  Mormon  apostles  have  been  here 
working  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 
What  we  do  must  be  done  quickly.  I  know 
that  the  battle  is  the  Lord’s.  We  can  only  fol¬ 


low  on  to  see  the  victory.  I  plead  especially 
for  your  prayers  that  we  may  labor  on  and  not 
faint.  ’  ’ 


These  Gospel  women  are  assigned  to  their 
fields  and  shepherded  by  Dr.  Humble,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Sunday-school  missionary  for  that  region, 
to  whose  efficiency  and  wisdom  much  of  their 
success  is  due.  These  missions  partake  largely 
of  the  nature  of  Sunday-schools,  cottage  or 
neighborhood  prayer-meetings.  Normal  Bible 
classes  for  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  moth¬ 
er’s  meetings.  In  one  class,  three  mountain 
preachers  are  among  the  students.  In  some 
instances  the  missionaries  are  called  upon  to 
conduct  Sabbath  services,  which  is  ever  done 
in  a  modest  and  unobjectionable  manner,  but 
to  the  spiritual  profit  of  the  people.  In  the 
homes  they  are  welcome  guests ;  here  the  Spirit 
of  the  Master,  so  manifest,  opens  the  door  to 
the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  alike,  and  gives  them  the  blessed  opportu¬ 
nity  to  speak  words  of  wisdom  and  words  of 
love  with  wonderful  effect.  They  become  thus 
angels  of  mercy  to  those  poor,  dispirited  and 
often  desperate  people.  The  stories  told  of 
cares  banished,  burdens  lightened,  misunder¬ 
standings  separating  husbands  and  wives 
cleared  up,  unsuspecting  youths  and  maidens 
saved  from  imminent  ruin,  and  even  hardened 
desperate  characters  reclaimed,  are  of  the  most 
intense  interest,  because  true. 


Of  seed-sowing  in  the  mountains  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  one  says:  “Brethren  and  sisters  from 
the  North  have  gone  there  to  sow  and,  it  al¬ 
most  seems,  to  reap  at  the  same  time.  But  seed 
was  sown  long  ago.  A  patient  and  faithful 
man  plodded  through  the  recesses  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  stopped  at  the  rude  huts  and  preached 
the  Word  of  Life,  when  there  was  not,  per¬ 
haps,  another  to  do  so.  Possibly  Dr.  Savage 
may  have  crossed  one  defile  while  Mr.  Hogne 
crossed  another.  Many  an  evening,  when  dark 
came  on,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hogne  rode  np  to 
the  door  of  my  father  (his  early  friend).  How 
weary  he  looked,  yet  never  a  word  of  the  toil 
of  the  way !  Even  to  hoar  hairs  he  carried  the 
Master’s  message,  and  though  he  afterwards 
made  his  home  in  Danville,  I  think  his  work 
went  on.  He  made  his  reports  to  Presbytery, 
but  so  backward  was  he  that  I  doubt  if  he  told 
the  story  at  all  as  it  will  be  told  when  the 
Master  comes  to  reward  his  own.’’  H.  E.  B. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  at  Chilpan- 
cingo,  Mexico,  has  during  the  past  year  vis¬ 
ited  the  sick,  distributed  thousands  of  tracts  in 
houses,  as  well  as  the  jail  and  hospital,  raised 
money  and  has  thus  been  a  great  help  in  the 
church.  _ 

The  Christian  Endeavor  society  of  the  Church 
of  “Di vino  Salvador, ’’ Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
pays  the  salary,  thirty  dollars  monthly,  of 
Manuel  Gonzalez,  a  home  missionary  in  Zacn- 
alpan. _ 

The  Hon.  David  A.  Wells’s  article  on  Taxa¬ 
tion  in  Appletuns’  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
*  April  contains  conclusions  of  great  interest  to 
taxpayers. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARO  OF  MISSIONS. 

It  was  a  plefisure  at  the  weekly  meeting, 
March  2V),  to  see  and  welcome  two  who  have  in 
their  hearts  answered  the  call  of  he  Master 
for  more  workers  in  his  vineyard.  Miss  Mc- 
Conanghy  does  not  exi)ec  to  be  appointed  yet> 
as  she  wishes  to  get  a  more  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion,  going  to  Northfield  perhaps  for  Bible 
study.  Miss  Simar  is  under  appointment  to  go 
to  Africa.  Baraka  needs  a  new  missionary  and 
Miss  Simar’s  ready  French  will  be  of  great 
service,  where  it  is  required  by  government  to 
teach  it  in  the  schools.  Already  we  can  begin 
to  love  and  pray  for  these  two,  who,  we  hope, 
will  be  our  representatives  in  far  lands  before 
long. 

A  few  words  from  Miss  Rose  of  Japan  were 
read  by  Mrs.  Riesch,  saying  she  was  “well, 
strong,  and  happy”  in  her  distant  lonely  sta¬ 
tion.  And  a  very  welcome  letter,  the  first 
received  since  she  became  our  missionary,  was 
from  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Kanazawa.  Mr.  Dunlop 
has  the  language  well,  after  eleven  years’ 
residence  in  Japan,  but  Mrs.  Dunlop  finds 
much  still  to  learn,  although  she  was  there 
three  years  before  her  return  home.  Every 
Thursday  there  is  a  woman’s  meeting  in  her 
home.  The  native  pastor’s  wife  leads  it,  but 
the  hostess  gets  acquainted  and  provides  the 
bright  room  and  the  usual  tea  and  cakes  after¬ 
wards.  Attractive  pictures  of  Mrs.  Dunlop 
and  her  little  daughter  made  this  letter  all  the 
more  vivid. 

From  Ningpo,  China,  Mrs.  Smith  wrote  near 
Christmas-time.  Mr.  Smith  was  away  itiner¬ 
ating,  but  she  was  looking  forward  to  a  re¬ 
union  when  the  three  children  who  are  at 
school  would  be  home  for  the  holidays.  She 
adds:  “There  were  thirty-nine  adults  and 
eleven  children  at  our  last  mothers’  meeting. 
I  wish  you  could  meet  and  talk  with  some  of 
the  mothers;  they  are  dear  earnest  Christians. 
Twenty-four  womeu  are  in  Miss  Rollestone’s 
training  class.  I  am  disappointed  that  I  have 
not  been  well  enough  to  help  her  teach  them, 
I  would  so  have  enjoyed  it.  I  gave  them  a 
talk  on  the  training  of  children  and  a  mother’s 
duty  to  her  little  ones.  They  listened  atten¬ 
tively  and  afterwards  answered  the  questions 
well.  I  always  begin  and  close  my  talk  or 
meeting  with  prayer.  The  longer  I  live  the 
more  I  believe  in  prayer,  and  the  more  do  I 
realize  the  Master’s  words,  ‘Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing.  ’  Also  the  need  of  being  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

“Last  Friday  I  invited  them  all  to  spend  the 
afternoon  with  me.  They  enjoyed  themselves 
greatly.  They  were  interested  in  the  foreign 
children,  the  way  we  slept,  etc.  1  weighed 
them  all,  and  that  was  great  fun  to  them.  The 
children  showed  them  pictures  and  gave  them 
toys  and  cards.  We  had  tea,  cookies  and  rice 
cakes.  Last  Sabbath  was  communion  and  our 
North  Bank  Chapel  was  full.  A  man,  woman 
and  boy  united  on  profession,  and  a  baby  was 
baptized.  Nineteen  others  came  before  the 
session  but  it  was  thought  best  for  them  to 
wait.  ” 

Quite  different  from  this  is  the  news  that 
comes  from  Canton,  where  Mr.  Fenn  writes: 
“The  dethroning  of  the  Emperor,  with  his 
known  inclination  toward  foreign  progress  and 
Christianity,  has  so  disturbed  both  city  and 
country  as  to  seriously  affect  mission  work  of 
every  kind.  The  whole  land  is  full  of  rumors 
declaring  that  all  foreigners  and  all  Christians 
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are  to  be  slaughtered,  persecution  of  native 
Christians  and  unfriendly  acts  toward  foreign¬ 
ers  are  much  more  common,  the  attendance  on 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  has  fallen  off  decid¬ 
edly,  and  every  one  finds  it  hard  to  dispose  of 
Christian  books.”  In  reference  to  his  itiner¬ 
ating  in  the  country,  Mr.  Fenn  adds :  “I  vis¬ 
ited  a  number  of  church-members  who  are  the 
only  Christians  in  their  respective  villages. 
That  they  hold  fast  their  faith  is  really  re¬ 
markable,  for  they  receive  no  sympathy,  no 
help,  nothing  but  ridicule  aud  persecution  from 
their  neighbors,  and  can  but  rarely  meet  with 
other  Christians  for  worship.  I  baptized  thir¬ 
teen  adults,  also  a  little  ‘Timothy’  and  ‘Peter,’ 
sons  of  Christians.  We  have  a  new  and  ener¬ 
getic  helper  in  that  region.  Two  of  those 
baptized  have  just  endured  heavy  persecution 
for  Christ’s  sake,  one  w'omau  having  been 
beaten  with  iron  implements  cutting  to  the 
bone,  while  dragged  through  the  village  with 
a  rope  round  her  neck.  They  did  not  deny 
their  faith.  I  hope  that  you  will  pray  that 
here,  as  so  often  before,  the  ‘blood  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  may  prove  ‘the  seed  of  the  church.’  ” 

From  Colombia  Mrs.  Lee  writes  that  the 
two  weeks  since  school  have  been  the  loveliest 
she  has  spent  in  Baranquilla,  “although  all 
have  been  lovely.  The  children  here  are  dear 
children.  I  never  saw  better  or  brighter  ones 
at  home.  They  are  so  anxious  to  do  their  work 
just  right.  I  have  tw’O  classes  in  the  girls’ 
school  in  the  morning,  advanced  arithmetic 
and  English  grammar,  aud  at  present  I  have 
one  class  in  the  boys’  school,  aud  in  a  few 
weeks  shall  have  two. 

“Did  you  ever  teach?  If  you  did  you  know 
what  ddt  infill  ml  work  it  is,  aud  why  I  enjoy  it. 
I  felt  in  my  element  to  be  in  a  school-room 
again.  I  am  so  glad  Mr.  Lee  is  a  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  aud  not  just  an  ordiuarj'  stay-at-home 
preacher,  for  then  I  should  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  school  work.  We  are  studying 
the  language  as  hard  as  ever,  and  begin  to  see 
land  ahead.  As  our  teacher  says,  our  ‘tongues 
are  getting  loosened.  ’  I  am  sure  I  shall  soon 
begin  to  think  and  even  dream  in  Spanish. 

“My  Jamaican  class  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
woman’s  class  now  because  three  men  have 
been  admitted  as  regular  members.  They  sev¬ 
eral  times  asked  to  be  admitted  and  I  felt  it 
would  not  be  right  to  refuse  them.  They 
could  enter  Mr.  Lee’s  Bible  class  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  but  seem  to  prefer  to  meet  with 
their  own  people.  You  remember  they  are 
colored.  However  there  is  not  so  strong  a 
race  prejudice  here  as  at  home,  in  face  there 
is  practically  none.  This  colored  class  has 
been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me.  They 
all  listen  so  eagerly  and  seem  as  grateful  as  at 
first  for  interest  shown  in  their  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare.  Several  of  them  do  not  understand  Span¬ 
ish,  and  yet  since  my  class  was  organized  they 
attend  the  mission  services  regularly.  They 
have  all  signified  a  desire  to  enter  the  inquirer’s 
class  which  has  just  been  formed.  ’  ’ 

A  doctor’s  missionary  touring  in  India  is 
vividly  described  in  home  letters  from  Dr. 
Alexander  Wilson  of  Miraj.  He  and  Mr. 
Simonson  went  together,  preaching  and  heal¬ 
ing  as  they  went,  but  from  the  first  trip  they 
had  to  return  as  there  was  so  much  opposition, 
and  everywhere  they  were  accused  of  coming 
to  bring  the  plague  and  poison  the  wells.  A 
great  deal  of  the  way  they  walked,  sometimes 
in  the  hot  part  of  the  day.  They  made  two 
tours  in  four  weeks,  making  five  camps  in  all. 
Mr.  Simonson  preached  in  all  the  villages 
within  a  radius  of  four  or  five  miles  of  each 
camp,  and  Dr.  Wilson  played  the  cornet  to 
draw  a  crowd.  An  audience  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  would  gather  for 
these  combined  attractions,  and  their  good  at¬ 
tention  and  behavior  showed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion.  In  many  places  the  plague  was  raging 
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where  they  wished  to  enter,  and  they  were 
turned  back.  Dr.  Wilson  says:  “I  examined 
and  treated  twelve  hundred  patients  and  per¬ 
formed  about  thirty  minor  operations.  The 
gratitude  of  many  of  the  people  was  very 
marked  aud  we  feel  that  our  work  has  been 
blessed  by  the  Great  Phj-sician.  ” 

The  safe  arrival  in  India  of  Mrs.  Wilder  and 
her  party  of  young  women  was  reported,  after 
a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage,  when  the  Bible  and 
Mahratti  were  studied  by  the  little  group  in 
their  cabin  every  day.I.jt 

Several  “regrets”  have  been  received  from 
missionaries  whom  we  had  invited  to  the  An¬ 
nual  meeting,  April  TJ  and  13.  One  from  Miss 
Etta  Montgomery,  who  has  returned  from 
Hainan,  said  that  she  was  too  filled  with 
malaria  to  count  on  her  strength  and  that  rest 
was  her  greatest  luxury.  She  wants  so  much 
to  get  well  that  she  may  be  able  to  return  in 
August,  for  she  knows  what  a  strain  is  endured 
in  the  absence  of  several  missiouaries  from  a 
station.  Mrs.  McKenzie  of  San  Francisco,  who 
brought  pleasant  geetings  from  our  frieuds  of 
the  Occidental  Board,  said  she  had  made  the 
overland  journey  with  the  Hainan  missionaries 
and  that  Mrs.  Gilman’s  children  were  so  at¬ 
tractive  and  well  behaved  she  wanted  every 
one  to  know  they  were  missionarj’  children. 

Another  was  from  Mrs.  Van  Schaick,  who 
has  had  an  even  harder  discipline  of  pain  to 
bear  in  the  long  illness  of  her  husband. 

The  closing  prayer  was  offered  by  Miss 
Holmes  of  Syria,  whose  presence  is  always  a 
welcome  one  in  our  meetings.  S.  R.  D. 

Here  is  a  fine  specimen  of  what  human  grit 
can  do  when  it  relies  upon  divine  grace :  About 
fifty  French,  English  and  Americans  united 
with  the  Spanish  Eudeavorers  at  Biarritz  in 
keeping  Endeavor  Day.  The  program  was 
polyglot,  to  suit  the  audience.  Two  interpre¬ 
ters  were  kept  busy  translating  into  French 
and  English.  A  Spanish  delegate  from  the 
San  Sebastian  Juniors  received  the  banner  won 
by  them  for  largest  proportional  gain  during 
the  year.  The  Spanish  and  American  flags 
reposed  lovingly  side  by  side,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  find  it  in  any  way  remarkable.  Last 
May  it  seemed  as  though  Endeavor  in  San  Sebas¬ 
tian  was  doomed.  Xo  one  would  rent  rooms. 
Masses  were  said  and  prayers  made  that  all  the 
children  who  attended  it  might  die,  and  men 
handed  together  to  break  up  the  meetings.  But 
the  Endeavorers  remained  active  in  the  midst 
of  this  fanatical  community,  and  now  there 
are  seventy  members  in  the  three  societies,  the 
Juniors  having  increased  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
six  since  last  February. 

In  addre.iiinK  luIvertiM^r.  patronizing  this  Journal, 
oiir  reatler.  will  I'onler  a  lavor  upon  the  pabli.hera 
It'  they  will  In  every  possihle  ciuie  clvo  credit  by 
referring  to  THK  KVANGELIST. 
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,‘THE  SABBATH  A  DELIGHT.”  Im.  Iviii.  IS. 

The  Prize  Ki<K»y. 

Euphemia  M.  Olcott. 

‘  ‘  A  personal  experience  preferred.  ’  ’  These 
words  in  the  conditions  named  for  competition 
for  the  prize  essay  have  led  me  to  head  my 
paper  with  the  words  from  Isaiah  quoted  above. 
My  childhood,  with  that  of  a  large  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  fading  into  a  remote 
past,  but  as  I  look  back  two  facts  stand  prom¬ 
inently  before  me.  One  is,  that  judged  by  the 
standards  and  ideas  of  most  young  people  of 
the  present  day,  our  Sabbaths  were  strirtly  ob¬ 
served  ;  the  other  is,  that  it  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  us  that  they  savored  of  bondage, 
of  weariness  or  of  task.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  were  always  “a  delight.  ” 

We  went  to  church,  beginning  early  in  life, 
and  going  twice  a  day  when  old  enough  to 
enjoy  the  second  service,  which  was  held  in 
the  evening.  We  called  at  our  grandfather’s 
after  church,  but  we  had  no  visitors  dropping 
in  until  the  time  came  when  we  had  cousins 
in  boarding-houses,  away  from  their  families. 
These  were  always  welcome  at  our  tea-table, 
at  the  family  worship  which  preceded  that 
meal,  and  at  the  hymn-singing  which  followed. 
They  were  invited  to  go  to  church  with  us, 
but  in  case  they  declined,  they  left  the  house 
when  we  started  for  service,  or  remained  with 
members  of  the  family  who,  from  any  cause, 
were  house-bound.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the 
very  absence  of  casual  visitors,  when  one  be¬ 
longs  to  a  large  circle,  is  an  element  of  the 
rest  of  the  day ;  for,  delightful  as  are  the  visits 
of  friends,  as  no  one  knows  or  feels  more  keenly 
than  the  writer,  the  security  from  interrup¬ 
tion  on  that  one  day  has  often  been  realized 
as  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  “strength  from 
repose’’  needed  for  recuperation  of  one’s  forces 
for  the  busy  days  of  the  week. 

We  did  not  go  to  Sunday  school,  it  being  an 
instinct  with  our  parents  that  they  were  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  our  instruction  in  Bible 
lore.  We  belonged  to  the  age  of  memorizing, 
and  chapters  of  the  Bible,  hymns,  even  tjie 
much  reviled  catechism  were  easily  learned 
by  us,  and  recited  in  the  family  circle.  I  can¬ 
not  remember  that  these  lessons  ever  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  cross,  nor  can  I  think  of  any¬ 
thing  which  would  be  to  me  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  them.  There  were  Sunday 
pastimes  —  though  one  of  our  time-honored 
pieces  was  that  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  called 
“Saturday  Night,’’  and  beginning, 

“  Haste,  put  your  playthings  all  away. 
To-morrow  is  the  Sablmth  day.” 

W’e  had  cards  of  “Curious  and  Useful  Ques¬ 
tions  on  the  Bible,  ’  ’  puzzles,  requiring  Bible, 
Concordance  and  atlas  for  their  solution,  pic¬ 
tures  for  little  fingers  to  cut  out,  or  skillful 
arrangements  of  Bible  words.  One  favorite 
occupation  was  to  make  the  dial  of  a  clock, 
and  find  a  text  with  the  proper  number  of 
words  for  each  hour,  as  “Watch,’’  “Fear 
God,’’  “God  is  love,’’  etc.  There  were  well- 
worn,  dearly-beloved  “Sunday  books,’’  from 
“Peep  of  Day,’’  through  “Pilgrim’s  Progress’’ 
and  ever-fascinating  missionary  literature,  up 
to  Church  History  and  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  How  well  I  remember  a  little  black 
book,  with  its  little  title  in  gilt  letters,  H. 
Obookifih— how  vividly  I  recall  the  story  of  that 
first  convert  from  the  Sandwich  Isles  where 
breadfruit  grew  and  coral  glistened.  How 
fascinatingly  remote  and  fairy-like  it  all  was— 
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N  your  experience  with  White  Lead 
have  you  ever  been  troubled  with 
cracked,  pulled  or  alligatored  sur¬ 
faces,  or  have  you  ever  heard  of  such  trouble 
in  the  use  of  White  Lead? 

Never ;  and  these  conditions  were  never 
known  until  the  introduction  of  zinc  white, 
"combination  lead,”  and  ready-mixed  paints, 
the  two  last  composed  largely  of  zinc,  barytes, 
whiting,  etc.,  very  little  lead,  if  any. 

—Mr,  E.  P.  Edwards,  in  ** Painters*  MagazineP 
Mr.  Edwards  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
F.dwards  ^  King,  Painters  and  Decorators,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
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how  little  did  I  dream  of  the  day  when  those 
islands  should  be  annexed  to  our  own  country! 

Even  throughout  the  keen  interest  and  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  Civil  War  the  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  never  invaded  our  home ;  and  yet  I  think 
we  were  as  well  informed  on  the  subject  as 
were  those  who  read  the  then  new  sheet. 

In  spite  of  all  that  I  have  said,  we  were  far 
from  “solemn’’ — a  lively  mirth-loving  set  of 
young  people,  yet  able  to  find  keen  interest  in 
what  I  am  sure  one  need  never  cease  to  love — 
research  and  study  into  the  “hidden  treasures’’ 
of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  to  be  granted  that 
reading  was  always  a  pastime  to  most  of  ns — 
but  after  all  that  is  a  matter  of  training;  sur¬ 
round  an  intelligent  child  with  books,  and 
fondness  for  them  can  hardly  fail  to  develop. 
I  have  said  that  we  never  went  to  Sunday- 
school.  I  may,  however,  state  that  each  one 
of  ns  in  early  man  and  maiden  hood  became  a 
teacher  in  a  Mission  School,  and  entered  into 
many  other  departments  of  church-work  ;  and 
to  some  of  us,  at  least,  such  work  has  formed 
a  chief  element  of  the  lasting  happiness  of  life. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  to 
make  the  Sabbath  a was  the  first  motive; 
the  day  was  to  be  kept  holy  from  the  same  in¬ 
centive  from  which  we  were  to  obey  our  par¬ 
ents,  because  it  was  God’s  command — “/<>;•  this 
is  riijht”  was  reason  enough — but  in  the  same 
breath  we  learned  that  “his  commandments 
are  not  grievous.  ’  ’ 

Within  a  few  years  a  little  nephew  has  asked 
me:  “Is  to-day  Sunday?’’  “No;  to-day  is 
Wednesday,’’  was  the  answer.  “I  don’t  care 
whether  it  is  Wednesday,  I  only  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  take  my  velocipede  out ;  you 
know  we  don’t  take  our  velocipedes  out  on 
Sunday,  ’cause  we  must  make  a  diffewence." 
Did  not  the  little  fellow  strike  the  key-note? 
Was  it  not  to  “make  a  difference’’  that  the 
God  of  love  made  the  Sabbath  for  manf  Not 
long  ago,  a  young  wife  said  to  me  that  she 
did  not  like  driving  on  Sunday,  but  went  to 
please  her  husband.  “And  what  can  I  do;  it 
is  his  day!’’  Now,  I  can  see  reasons  for 
women,  under  some  circumstances,  driving 
with  their  husbands  on  Sunday,  without 
thereby  ceasing  to  hallow  the  day ;  but  I  con¬ 
tend  that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  to  call  it  any  man's  day.  It  is  “the 
Lord’s  day,’’  and  if  we  had  retained  that  form 
of  speech,  perhaps  we  should  more  jealously 
have  guarded  its  spirit. 

“Rest,”  “change,’’  these  are  the  great  medi¬ 
cines  now  prescribed  for  overtaxed  body,  brain 
and  nerve.  Are  not  these  the  very  things 
which  our  wise  and  loving  Father  sought  to 
provide  for  ns  when  he  uttered  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  having  even  earlier  set  the  ex¬ 


ample  when  he  rested  from  creation  on  his 
own  seventh  day?  The  Incarnate  Son  of  God 
never  abrogated  that  command,  but  glorified 
the  day  and  added  to  it  a  uew  luster  by  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  early  Christians 
to  substitute  for  the  seventh  day  the  oue  con¬ 
secrated  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and 
by  the  bestowal  of  his  promised  Spirit. 

Some  one  has  lately  said  that  “the  inteuse- 
ness  of  modern  life  that  is  crushing  manhood 
out  of  the  world  is  only  to  be  met  by  Sabbath 
rest  and  worship.  ’  ’  The  Lord  ‘  ‘  send  thee  help 
from  the  sanctuary’’  is  one  of  the  Psalmist’s 
earnest  and  tender  utterances.  How  many  a 
heart  thrills  responsive,  with  conscious  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  prayer !  To  us 
who  have  seized  upon  this  help  in  time  of 
stress  or  sorrow  or  perplexity,  nay,  who  have 
found  its  services  give  the  only  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  joy  and  thanksgiving  for 
moments  of  richest  happiness,  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  through  life’s  experiences  without 
this  help.  No  communion  with  nature  can 
quite  take  its  place,  certainly  no  pleasui»e  driv¬ 
ing,  wheeling,  golfing  could  be  thought  of  as 
a  substitute.  To  the  many  who  have  no  other 
opportunity  for  outings,  it  would  be  tar  from 
the  writer  to  refuse  a  quiet,  wholesome  time 
with  Nature  and  Nature’s  God  as  a  great  and 
telling  means  of  uplift  to  the  soul,  but  let  it 
be  after  a  service  in  the  sanctuary,  and  always 
kept  distinct  from  a  frolicsome  excursion.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  only  those  who  take 
God  with  them  into  Nature  who  find  him 
there?  And  must  it  not  be  granted  that  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  even  if  relinquished  as 
church  time  approaches,  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
state  of  mind  which  secures  the  greatest  amount 
of  ‘  ‘  help  from  the  sanctuary.  ’  ’  George  Adam 
Smith  has  well  said  that  “it  was  a  great  lessou 
the  Spirit  taught  Israel,  that  no  people  dwells 
secure  apart  from  God,  from  character,  from 
common  sense.  ’  ’  Does  it  not  come  under  the 
head  of  common  sense  to  let  our  readiug  on 
the  Lord’s  day  be  of  a  kind  which  shall  directly 
assist  ns  to  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
his  will,  if  we  would  mold  ours  into  con- 
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fonuity  therewith?  Another  writer  has  said, 
“A  holy  Sunday  means  health,  and  a  holiday 
Sunday  the  husks  of  the  prodigal  son.”  Will 
a  generation  of  Sunday  excursionists  make  the 
sinew  and  strength  of  a  Christian  nation,  to 
siiy  nothing  of  a  Christian  Chinch  f  A  mere 
boy'from  a  Sabbath -keeping  family  went  into 
the  business  of  life  in  a  remote  mining  district. 
One  of  his  first  home-letters  told  of  a  Sunday- 
school  formed  where  there  had  been  no  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  and  begged  for  books  to  circulate 
and  plain  Gospel  sermons  to  read  to  the  men. 
St'ed  sown  there  may  bear  rich  fruit  for  this 
world  and  the  next;  but  will  a  boy  who  rides 
his  wheel  all  Sunday  be  apt  to  “go  and  do 
likewise”?  A  young  man  who  had  cast  off 
church  going  and  all  religious  habits  told  the 
writer  he  could  obey  his  conscience  without 
such  aids.  The  reply  was  that  his  conscience 
was  still  regulated  by  the  effects  of  his  early 
Christian  training,  but  that  if  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  grow  up  without  this,  conscience  would 
be  pretty  sure  to  deteriorate. 

The  Christian  life  is  not  in  bondage  to  ‘  ‘  Thou 
shalts”  and ‘‘Thou  shalt  nots. ”  We  are  in 
the  ‘‘glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.” 
But  liberty  is  not  license,  and  all  things  ‘‘law¬ 
ful”  are  not  ‘‘expedient.”  The  details  of 
Christian  living,  each  one  must  regulate  in 
the  light  of  his  circumstances  and  his  con¬ 
science,  but  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  hoi  it  seems 
to  the  writer  a  foundation  stone  upon  which 
the  security  and  strength  of  individual,  com¬ 
munity  and  nation  must  rest ;  and  to  make  it 
at  the  same  time  «  delight  is  what  we  desire  to 
present  as  a  possibility.  The  testimony  of  one 
obscure  individual  may  not  count  for  much, 
but  we  believe  it  can  be  many  times  multi¬ 
plied  in  corroboration.  Here  is  one  strong  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  person  of  that  prince  of  men,  the 
missionary,  John  G.  Baton.  Writing  of  his 
early  home  life  in  Scotland,  he  says:  ‘‘I  can 
remember  those  happy  Sunday  evenings,  no 
blinds  drawn  and  shutters  up  to  keep  out  the 
sun  from  us,  as  some  scandalously  affirm,  but 
a  holy,  happy,  entirely  human  day  for  a  Chris- 
t  ian  father,  mother  and  children  to  spend.  .  .  . 
There  were  eleven  of  us  brought  up  in  a  home 
like  th^t :  and  never  one  of  the  children,  boy 
or  girl,  man  or  woman,  has  been  heard,  or  will 
be  heard,  saying  that  the  Sabbath  was  a  dull 
or  wearisome  day  for  us,  or  suggesting  tha® 
we  have  ever  heard  of  or  seen  any  way  more 
likely  than  that  for  making  the  day  of  the 
Lord  bright  and  blessed,  alike  for  parents  and 
for  children.  ’  ’ 

The  homely  little  verse  says — and  its  truth 
is  proven  by  many — that 

A  Sablmth  well  spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content, 

And  strength  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow ; 

But  a  Sabbath  profaned, 

Whatsoever  be  gained. 

Is  a  certain  forerunner  of  sorrow. 

We  might  amplify  this,  but  may  rather  sum 
up  in  the  words  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles 
when  he  begs  his  followers  to  continue  ‘‘stab- 
lished  in  the  faith,  as  ye  have  been  taught, 
abounding  therein  with  thanksgiving.”  Be¬ 
lieving  as  we  do,  that  a  sanctified  Sabbath  is 
only  second  to  the  Word  of  God  as  a  keystone 
in  the  building  whose  corner-stone  is  Christ, 
we  pray  that  everyone  who  names  the  name  of 
Christ  may  keep  himself  from  the  iniquity 
of  letting  the  world,  its  cares,  its  business,  its 
pleasures,  infringe  upon  that  time  which  God 
claims  as  his  especial  right,  in  such  a  way  and 
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Pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and  muscles,  firm, 
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digestion  wonderfully,  because  they  will  digest 
the  food  promptly  Ix'fore  it  has  time  to  ferment  and 
sour,  and  the  weak  stomach  relieved  and  assisted 
in  this  way  soon  becomes  strong  and  vigorous 
again. 
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to  sucli  an  extent  that  the  Sabbath  shall  cease 
to  be  ‘‘a  delight,  the  hohj  of  the  Lord,  honorable.  ” 

KELIGIOI  S  LIFE. 

Here  is  the  verj-  marrow  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
this  which  maltes  it  ‘‘Gospel” — the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joj*  to  the  tossed  and  driven 
heart.  It  is  the  fact  that  God  can  be  just  and 
justify  the  ungodht,  that  salvation  is  for  din¬ 
ners,  that  heaven  is  prepared  for  the  wander¬ 
ing  outcasts  of  shame  and  crime — it  is  this 
which  comes  down  into  human  souls  with  a 
power  of  hope  and  peace  that  at  once  lifts  the 
Gospel  out  of  and  above  all  forms  of  legalism, 
all  human  schemes  of  reconciliation  with  God. 
This  is  the  Gospel — that  •\Ve  have  not  to  be  holy 
before  we  can  have  hope  in  God — that  we  have 
not  to  be  free  from  sin  before  we  can  look  up 
and  say,  Abba,  Father — that  we  have  not  to 
stand  in  unstained  personal  purity  before  we 
can  lay  our  hands  upon  our  Redeemer’s  breast, 
and  feel  the  warm  tears  of  his  eternal  love,  and 
the  throbbings  of  his  sacred  heart,  and  the 
power  of  his  almighty  arms.  This,  let  it  be 
repeated,  is  the  Gospel;  that  it  is  the  lost 
whom  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to  save:  the 
chief  of  sinners  for  whom  he  died;  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son  on  whose  neck  the  father  falls  and 
weeps,  and  for  whom  the  doors  of  home  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  festal  day  is  kept. 

The  commission  given  by  the  great  Redeemer, 
after  the  sacrifice  which  laid  the  foundation 
for  it,  was:  ‘‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature:  he  that 
believeth — whoever  he  maj’  be,  Jew  or  Gen¬ 
tile,  bond  or  free,  young  or  old,  moral  or  mon¬ 
strous,  the  least  of  sinners,  or  the  chief  of  sin¬ 
ners,  no  matter  who,  or  where,  or  what — he 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved.  ’  ’ 
On  the  strength  of  this  commi.ssion,  we  come 
to  every  soul  that  wears  the  fallen  human 
form,  and  say  to  that  soul.  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou,  thou  shalt  be 
saved.  Wherever  we  can  find  a  man  from 
whom  the  image  of  God  has  been  blotted  out 
by  the  fall — wherever  we  can  find  one  through 
whose  veins  rushes  the  ceaseless  tide  of  sin, 
in  whose  heart  the  undying  worm  has  begun 
to  gnaw,  over  whose  head  hangs  the  flashing 
wrath  of  God,  under  whose  feet  heaves  a  burn¬ 
ing  hell — vhererer,  on  the  throne  of  judgment 
or  in  prisoner’s  cell,  in  kings’  councils  or  in 
slaves’  shackles,  in  halls  of  learning  or  in  dens 
of  brutal  vice — vhenerer,  in  the  first  flush  of 
morning  life,  or  in  the  last  fading  of  its  sink¬ 
ing  light ;  when  the  dew  of  youth  stands  on 
the  fresh,  warm  brow,  or  when  the  storms  and 
griefs  of  life  have  gnarled  and  knotted  all  its 
lines  of  grace — wherever  and  whenever,  the 
w’ide  world  over,  we  find  a  child  of  Adam, 
sunken  in  Adam’s  sin,  accursed  in  Adam’s 


curse,  groaning  beneath  the  thraldom  of  the 
universal  woe,  there  and  then  we  come  with 
the  glad  message  of  life  through  the  second 
Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven;  there  and  then 
we  proclaim  redemption,  full,  free,  eternal, 
through  the  bloo<l  of  the  Lamb. 

And  everj-  man  that  receives  this  message  in 
its  simplicity  and  its  sincerity  hath  eternal 
life;  not  xhall  have  it  when  the  present  strug¬ 
gle  .shall  have  closed,  and  death  shall  have 
been  swallowed  iip  in  victory.  He  hath  it  now. 
— From  ‘  ‘  The  Heritage  of  Peace,  ’  ’  by  the  Rev. 
I.  S.  Childs,  D.D. 

God  wills  that  all  his  children  should  be 
happy  in  this  world  and  enjoy  a  foretaste  of 
heaven  while  here.  With  this  end  he  has  en¬ 
dowed  man  with  a  portion  of  his  spirit  that  he 
may  commune  with  him  and  grow  in  grace  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  insure  perfect 
peace. — The  Diary. 

Vigilance  in  watching  opportunity ;  tact  and 
daring  in  seizing  upon  opportunity ;  force  and 
persistence  in  crowding  opportunity  to  its 
utmost  of  possible  achievement — these  are  the 
martial  virtues  which  must  command  success. 
— Austin  Phelps. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  those  who  would 
be  happy  must  cease  to  seek  happiness,  and  ask 
only  the  privilege  of  giving.  The  song  will 
rise  in  our  hearts  when  we  cease  to  live  for 
ourselves  and  begin  to  live  for  the  good  that 
we  can  do. — Amory  H.  Bradford. 


In  A igdetonK'  Popular  Science  Monthlu  for 
April  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  presents  many 
new  facts  bearing  upon  this  important  question : 
Will  the  wheat-supply  keep  up  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  population? 
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THE  McALL  AUXILIAKY. 

Aiiiiiial  Mertlng. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  Me  All  Auxiliary  was  held  in  the  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  Methodist  Chiirch  on  Tuesday, 
March  29,  1899,  at  3  o’clock,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
afternoon  exercises  the  Rev.  A.  Longacre,  D.  D. 
pa.stor  of  the  church,  made  a  brief  address  of 
welcome.  The  Treasurer,  Miss  Alice  M.  Davi¬ 
son,  read  her  Annual  Report,  showing  that  the 
collections  and  donations  for  the  year  had  been 
|(>,639.  This  unusually  large  amount  is  partic¬ 
ularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the  necessity  for 
extension  of  the  work.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton, 
read  the  Annual  Report,  showing  a  very  hope¬ 
ful  condition  in  Hall  Rivoli.  Paris,  which  is 
supported  by  the  New  York  Auxiliary.  Miss 
Alletta  Lent,  the  Chairman  of  Nomiiiating 
Committee,  read  her  report  of  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Manager  from  Representative 
Churches.  The  report  was  accepted  and  the 
managers  elected.  A  remarkably  eloquent  and 
stirring  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  S. 
B.  Rossiter,  D.  D.  who  la.st  summer  supplied 
the  pulpit  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris, 
and  who  embraced  the  opportunity  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  Mission.  His 
view  of  its  pre.sent  condition  is  very  encoxirag- 
ing  and  of  its  opportunities  is  most  hopeful. 
The  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Mrs. 
Parkhurst,  after  which  a  Managers’  meeting 
was  held  for  the  election  of  officers. 

Ml!-;.  Bf.x.iauix  F.  Carpexteu, 
Recording  Secretary. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  has  been  greatly  refreshed  by  the 
coming  of  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton,  who  preached 
for  the  first  time  in  that  pulpit  on  March  2(>. 
Large  congregations  greeted  the  pastor-elect 
both  morning  and  evening  and  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  announcement  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  its  simplicity  and  truth  woxild  be  the 
burden  of  his  preaching.  The  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  meeting  of  last  week  was  attended  by  a 
large  and  earnest  audience,  and  the  utmost 
pleasure  was  manifest  upon  every  countenance. 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
warm  reception  he  has  received  from  this  noble 
church.  Here  in  New  York,  where  Dr.  Ham¬ 
ilton  formerly  preached,  a  genuine  interest  is 
felt  in  both  church  and  pastor. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


A  (SOOD  FRIDAY  MUSICAL  SERVICE. 

On  Good  Friday  evening  at  All  Souls’  Church, 
Thirty-eighth  street  and  Madisou  avenue,  the 
very  beautiful  Passion  of  Hiindel  was  given. 
The  audience  was  reverent  and  attentive. 

The  seven  last  words  of  Christ  form  a  series 
of  texts  for  a  noble  sermon  in  song,  the  words 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  Psalms,  prophets 
and  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  interval  between  each  portion  the  pastor, 
Dr.  Terry,  read  from  the  Gospels  the  connect¬ 
ing  verses. 

Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith,  soprano ;  Miss  Marguerite 
Hall,  contralto;  tenor,  bass  and  forty  voices, 
mostly  of  women,  sang  with  fine  spirit  and 
feeling.  The  delicacy  and  strength,  reserve 
and  force,  sweetness  and  fineness  which  cliar- 
acterized  the  whole  rendering  must  have  come 
very  near  to  the  composer’s  ideal.  To  the  lis¬ 
teners  it  brought  most  vividly  those  last  suffer¬ 
ing  hours  of  our  Lord. 

Dr.  Gerrit  Smith’s  management  of  the  organ 
added  much  to  the  solemnity  and  beauty  of  the 
service.  Simplicity  of  manner  wa.s  sustained 
tlironghout,  there  waf?  no  straining  after  strik¬ 
ing  contrasts,  and  the  organ  was  ever  kept  sub¬ 
ordinate  when  accompanying  the  voices. 

The  climax  at  the  end  when  “the  Temple 
was  Rent  in  Twain’’  was  very  imposing  with 
fine  effect.  There  was  an  impressive  silence 
after  the  music,  which  told  more  than  words 

how  much  the  audience  was  moved. 

• 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  trace 
the  history  of  passion  music. 

Early  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  history  of  the 
passion  according  to  the  four  evangelists  was 
sung  on  the  four  days  of  Holy  Week.  This 
was  done  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
A  priest  intoned  the  words  of  the  narrative,  a 
second  priest  the  words  of  Christ  and  a  third 
those  of  the  other  personages  in  the  story. 
The  words  of  the  populace,  the  crowd,  were 
sung  by  the  choir  in  the  polyphony  of  the  time. 
The  Protestant  authorities  saw  the  value  of 
this  form  of  service  as  a  means  of  impressing 
the  story  upon  the  popular  mind  and  continued 
its  use,  but  with  German  instead  of  Latin  text. 

As  early  as  lo30  there  were  Passions  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  with  German 
text  and  music  by  Johann  Walther. 

The  first  published  edition  is  a  Passion  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Matthew,  with  music  by  Clemens 
Stephani,  printedJIat  Nuremburg  in  1570.  Vari¬ 
ous  versions  written  by  Melchior  Vulpius  in 
l(il3,  Thomas  Manciuus,  1620,  and  Christopher 
Schulz,  1653,  are  known. 

Heinrich  Schiitz,  1585,  the  chapel  master  at 
Dresden  under  George  I. ,  made  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  passion  music. 
In  liis  Last  Seven  Words  of  Christ,  jiroduced  in 
1»>45,  we  find  a  fusing  of  all  the  elements  which 
appear  in  the  earlier  passion  music,  and  also  a 
defiuite  foundation  for  the  form  employed  by 
Bac-h.  The  work  begins  with  a  four  part 
chorus  set  to  the  words  of  the  old  hymn: 

“  Since  Cliri.st  our  Lord  was  crucified 
And  bore  the  spear-wound  in  bis  side.” 

The  recitative  is  given  by  several  voices  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  while  instrumental  symphonies 
introduce  and  conclude  the  music.  Significant 
features  of  this  work  are  the  use  of  recitative 
instead  of  plain  chant,  its  preservation  of 
choruses,  its  employment  of  a  carefully  made 
instrumental  accompaniment  and  its  introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  picturesque  orchestral  interludes. 

From  that  time  the  Passion  underwent  vari¬ 
ous  modifications  and  additions  until  in  1712, 
when  Hiindel  and  Bach  developed  it  in  the  most 
perfect  form,  as  it  was  heard  last  Good  Friday. 
From  the  Passion  grew  the  Oratorio. — From 
How  Music  Developed,  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 
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Send  us  your  orders.  If  we  haven't  what  you  wan 
in  stock  we  will  get  it  for  you. 


MUSIC  REVIEW. 

25  Cents  a  Year. 

Published  every  month — two  or  more  pieces  of  copy¬ 
right  music  reproduced  in  each  number.  Biographical 
sketches  and  portraits  of  composers,  with  reproductions 
of  their  compositions,  musical  news  and  notes.  Send 
2c.  stamp  for  sample  copy. 


The  Musical  Record 

Subscription  Price  81.50  a  Year.  Single  Copies 
15c.  A  monthly  publication  edited  by  Pun, IP 
Hale.  The  musical  news  of  the  world — re¬ 
views,  criticisms  and  articles  by  eminent  musical 
writers.  Sixteen-Page  Supplement  of  New 
Music  by  celebrated  composers,  with  each  num¬ 
ber.  Send  for  premium  lists.  Agents  wanted. 


OLIVER  DITSON  COnPANY,  BOSTON 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA 


The  South  Street  Church  of  Morristown,  N. 
J.  has  made  a  worthy  record  the  past  thirty 
years,  under  a  single  pastor.  Dr.  Albert  Erd- 
mau.  It  continues  up  to  date,  for  last  year 
forty-nine  new  members  were  received — 19  by 
examination  and  30  by  letter.  The  average 
during  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  has  been 
45,  the  total  now  reaching  759  members.  It  is 
not  infrequently  the  case  that  the  contributions 
of  a  church  to  outside  missions  and  other  causes 
are  smaller  than  the  total  of  its  own  chnrch 
and  congregational  expenses.  Here  they  have 
run  in  equal  stream  year  out  and  year  in.  Or 
rather,  |3,087  more  has  been  given  to  outside 
causes  than  to  internal  expenses.  All  told, 
considerably  over  a  half  million  dollars  lias 
been  expended,  viz:  $,5<?2,489.  How  many  of 
our  able  churches  can  cite  a  similar  financial 
history  ?  A  few  of  them  in  the  cities  do  better, 
but  the  mass  fall  far  below  this  worthy  pattern. 


CHURCH  HYMNS 

.moCOSPEL  songs 

By  SAXKEV,  McGBAN.illAX  and  $rKBRI>'S. 
Containing  367  of  th«  best,  hymns  and  tunes,  both  new 
and  old.  Prlc-  S2n,f3naBd83.>perlllO,  aconrdingtostyle 
of  binding.  PNALTEB  EDITION,  $40  and  $4o  per  100. 

Samples  rf  either  free  by  post,  25c. 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  >'en  York  and  Chicago. 

A  VKKY  CNUSUAI.  PIPE  OKGAN  OFFEU. 

Tlie  great  pipe  organ  builders,  Lyon  &  Healy, 
of  Chicago,  will  make  a  special  reduction  on  or¬ 
gans  to  be  built  during  the  coming  summer 
months.  Write  for  their  estimate  without  delay. 
You  can  make  a  very  considerable  saving. 


MENEELY  bell  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 
TBOr,  ir.  F.,  and  NBW  TOSK  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 


CHIMES.  Etc.  CATALOGUE  hPRICES  FREE. 


Ill  addreKsiii^  uUveiaitit’rs  tliin  Journal* 

<»ur  reaclert*  will  confer  u  lavor  upon  tlio  pulilluhers 
if  they  will  in  every  p«»»Hlble  case  jfive  credit 
referring  to  XUK  KVANOKLIST’. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


Apri  6,  1899, 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THK  AWEKICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  To  k. 


HENRY  HOFGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

Terms,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
To  ministers,  a  year  in  adt'anee,  i>ostage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage 
In  clubs  of  five  or  more,  each.  The  paper  will 
also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three 
mouths  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

CosTKiBUTloxs  will  be  paid  for  on  publication.  Un¬ 
available  articles,  if  accompanied  by  jmstage,  will  be 
promptly  returned. 

Advertising  Rates,  30  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  ixisitions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money 

order,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 

Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


n.rerrU  at  the  Poet-office  at  Xtw  York  ae  eecond-claee  mail 


incorporated  April,  183.3.  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  l-?n- 
jien:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
leaiKirts  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York: 
puts  libraries  on  -\meriian  ves.sels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  oi 
Sew  York;  publishes  the  .Sndor*'  Mnoiizine,  the  Seanmn’e  Prirml 
ilid  the  Lite  Ifoat.  .lAMES  W.  Elwki.I.,  Pres.:3V.  C.  STfU 
3ES  Treas.;  Itev.  W.  c.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventv-two  years  has  lieen  engaged  In  producing  .and  dls 
semlnatlng  Christian  literature  In  l.'iS  languages  and  dialects 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  onl> 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  bv  grants  of  puhlicatlons.  the  work  of  Its  coljior 
>rs,  Christian'  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  o' 
•  he  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholl- 
Jetumdent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnest  1 
ipl-eals.  Fiimi  E«I0  to  RiilO  supports  a  coltHirter  for  a  yea’ 
P->tr.lT  t..  Ion's  T..",  \sst.  Treas. ’0  Fast  "Slot. Y. 


Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapiier.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscription 
is  paid.  _ 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  svhcp  ha.s  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  hy  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  lu  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Southing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Breniano’s,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 

Breutano’s,  Washington. 

Brentano’s,  Chicago. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburg. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


BUSINESS  GI’l’ORTIMTV. 

The  Evangelist  offers  a  great  opportunity  to 
tho.se  who  may  wish  to  secure  new  subscribers. 
We  want  wide-awake  canvassers  in  every  city 
and  town  in  this  country  and  Canada.  Xew 
features  are  being  added  to  The  Evangelist 
from  time  to  time  which  will  appeal  to  a  great 
variety  of  readers.  Get  lists  of  names  from 
your  ministers  and  ask  their  co-operation — 
they  will  be  glad  to  help  you.  There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  earn  considerable 
money  in  this  way.  All  subscrip¬ 

tions  must  be  m  w.  Thej’  must  be  taken  at 
three  dollars.  On  each  one  we  will  allow  you 
one  dollar. 

Send  in  your  names  as  early  as  possible,  stat¬ 
ing  where  you  wish  to  be  assigned. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  HOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  Erection, 
Education,  -  .  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief  - 
Freedmen,  ... 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


-  156  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 

-  1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicagu. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILAUELPBIA  IN  1821, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  erangellcal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l.tW  new  schools  started  In  1898;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  ♦'25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library’.  $700  supports  a  nils-sionary 
one  vear.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Assembly  of  the 'Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(Philadelphia)  will  meet  in  East  Lila’rty  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. (the Rev. Dr.  Kumler,pa.stor),’April36,37.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  By-laws.  ”  One  delegate  may  ho  sent  from 
each  presbyterial  society,  each  auxiliary,  each  young 
people’s  branch  or  band.”  Synodical  and  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  societies  working  with  us  are  entitleil  to  the 
same  represeutation.  Coi’dial  hospitality  is  extemUnl  to 
all  delegates  and  missionaries  who  may  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Board  can  be  secured  for  those  desiring  it  from 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  day.  Names  of  delegates  and  all  appli¬ 
cations  for  Ixiard  or  entertainment  must  be  sent  not 
later  than  April  15  to  Mrs.  S.  S.  Gilson,  313  Beatty  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  E.E.,  Pa.  The  usual  reduction  in  niilroad 
fare  has  been  sis-ured.  On  purchasing  tickets,  ask  for  a 
certificate.  This  must  la*  signed  at  the  meeting,  and  en¬ 
titles  the  laiarer  to  two-thirds  reduction  on  return  tic¬ 
ket.  .\t  the  snuiller  stations  notice  should  lie  given  to 
the  agents,  in  advance,  thatcertificates  will  be  asked  for. 
All.  whether  delegates  or  not.  can  avail  themselves  of 
this  reduction.  Buy  tickets  and  check  all  baggage  to  E. 
Liberty.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  The  laipular  meeting  will  be 
held  this  year  on  Tliursday  evening  and  will  lie  ad¬ 
dressed  by  I)r.  .1.  P.  Cochran  of  Persia,  and  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Ro:ird  of  F'oreign  Missions. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  Memorial  Church,  Brooklyn,  on  April 
13th  and  13tb.  Opening  session  at  10  a.m.  Delegates  are 
requested  to  presc-nt  their  Creilential  Cards  at  the 
church,  corner  of  Tih  Avenue  and  St.  .lohn’s  Place,  on 
Wednesday  the  13tb,  at  9.30  a.m.  Ih’legates  desiring  en- 
tertiiinment  slieuld  notify  Miss  Helen  M.  Wells,  155 
South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  information  in  regard  to  hotels  and  lioarding- 
houses,  to  any  others  who  wish  to  attend  the  meetings. 
Keduction  of  fare  has  been  si’cured  for  all  those  in  at¬ 
tendance  wl  o  travel  over  railroads  within  tlie  Trunk 
Line  Association  Obtain  of  the  ticket  agent  at  start  ing- 
IKiint  a  certificate  that  full  fare  has  la-en  paid,  which 
certificate,  after  proper  signature  at  the  meeting,  will 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  tieVet  at  one-third  the 
regular  fare.  Delegates  living  in  small  places  should 
apply  for  their  tickets  and  certificate  several  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  starting. 

Byorilerof  the  Boaid. 

Mary  L.  Blakeman, 

March,  1S99.  Recording  Secretary. 

MA  Hi:  I  ED. 

Beck-with  Smith.  At  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Miner,  near  Parker.  S.  D.,  March  19, 
1899,  Mr.  Ashel  Beckwith  and  Mrs.  May  Smith  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Sharp  of  Hurly,  S.  D. 

OHITUART. 

CLARK.— On  March  37,  1899,  Mary  Bird,  wife  of  W.  S. 
Clark  of  Amenia  Union,  N.  Y.,  in  the  46th  year  of  her 
age. 


WOODLAWX  CEMETEUY. 

WOODLAM'N  STATION  (34th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office,  No.  30  East  33d  Street 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


(Commonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
Twrts  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Chun-h,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch.  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  hy  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Bofit,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moure,  President. 

Theophii.fs  a.  Bhofwei!,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

E.  Hicks  Hekhk  k.  Treas. 

No.  15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

IBS  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  arc  un.-ihle 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  arc  cleanseii. 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  ai-e  becau-se  of  the  Hou.se  of  Industry.  .  , 

During  its  existence  more  than  45, (WO  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house.  ,  , 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

of^ng,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.:  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  pm  Dav-schools,  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  I*.M.  6xct*i»t 
Saturday;  kt  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  I'.M  \  l.sltors  welc<|me 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  .Tesfp,  Pres.;  1.  E.  CAMP.Tnas.. 
ARCHIBALD  D.  RrSSKLL,  SeC.;  WM.  I.  ,,, 

Our  greatest  need  now  Is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  tor  assistance  tor  400  children. 


ROUKLANO  UEHKTEKY. 

I>IERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


fpO  RENT.  —Very  reasonable,  unique  3-story  modern 
1.  house,  semi-detached,  .50x35  ft.,  17  rooms,  3  baths. 
Beautiful  surroundings,  choicest  location  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Heights.  35  minutes  from  Rector  St.  Address  R. 
care  of  Evangelist. 


PRESH  YTERIES. 

Presbytei’.v  of  New  York  will  meet  at  the  chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Eleventh  St., 
on  Monday.  April  10th,  at  10  a.m.  Statistical  Reports  and 
Assessments  (unpaid)  will  be  called  for.  Churches  are 
expected  to  wild  the  ’’Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion” 
to  the  Rev.M.  S.  Littlefield,  1184  Madison  Avenue,  not 
later  than  April  .5th.  Churehes  are  expected  to  send  the 
“Sabbath  School  Report  ”  to  the  Rev.  James  Chambers. 
D.D.  314  Lenox  Avenue,  not  later  than  April  5th.  Minis¬ 
terial  tax  S3,  payment  voluntary.  Attention  is  called  to 
Standing  Rules  10 and  11 : 

10.  Each  minister,  licentiate  and  candidate  on  the  roll 
of  Presbytery  shall  be  required  to  report,  either  in  per¬ 
son  or  by  letter,  at  the  April  meeting,  and  a  failure  so  to 
do  shall  make  him  liable  to  censure  for  the  neglect  of 
duty.  The  Stated  Clerk  shall  report  to  Presbytery  at  the 
May  meeting  of  each  year  the  names  of  all  persons  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  wltli  this  rule. 

11.  Ministers  without  pastoral  charge  shall  report  at 
the  April  meeting  in  regard  to  their  labors  during  the 


year.  In  case  their  lalwr  !«•  (in  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery)  inconsist»’nt  with  fidelity  to  the  ministerial 
office.  Presbytery  sliall  take  such  oi-der  as  is  enjoined  in 
the  rules  of  the  Chureli. 

George  W.  F.  Birch.  Stated  Clerk. 

677  East  1361  h  Street. 
Presbytery  of  .Moiineoiitli  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church,  Cranbury,  N.  J.,  Tuesday.  April  lltli  ;tt,  KCW  a.m. 

B.  S.  Everett,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbjtery  of  Nfirlliiiiiiberluiul  will  meet  at  Blooms- 
burg  April  17tli,  at  3  I’.M.  J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resb.vtery  of  Troy  meets  in  the  First  Church, 
Lansingburgh,  April  17tli,  at  3  f.m. 

Ahthfr  H.  Ali.ex,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’resbylery  of  Fllxabeth  will  meet  in  tlie  First 
Chureli,  Plainfield,  N.  J..  Tuesday,  .Vjiril  18tli,  at  11  a.m. 

Samuel  I’AnKy,  Slated  Clerk. 
I’resbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  North  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  .tpril  17,  at  3  I’.M. 

H.  T.  CiiADSEY,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Battle  Creek  on 
Tuesday  evening,  April  11.  The  Ladies  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  Concord  on  Tuesilay 
morning,  April  4.  '  C.  P.  yi’icK,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Clevehiiiil  is  to  meet  in  the  First 
Church,' Akron,  O.,  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  i*.  m. 

E.  Busuneli.,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’resbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  ill  Petersburg.  Mich., 
on  April  11,  at  7:30  i'.  M.  Tlie  Women’s  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  will  meet  in  the  same  place  on  .\pril  13. 

W.  F.  Jones,  S.  C. 

Platte  Presbytery  meets  at  Weston.  Mo.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7:30  i».  m.  Walter  H.  Clark,  S.  C. 

I’resbytery  of  Utica  meets  in  the  First  Church,  Utica, 
on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7:30  i>.  ,m. 

D.vna  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Nenloii  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  First  Presbytei  itiii  Church  of  Phillips- 
(lurg,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  11.  1899,  at  11  o'eUx’k  a.  m. 

Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyterv  of  Geueva  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Penn  Yaii,  N.  Y.,  on  MoiuUiy,  April  17,  at  3:30  r.  m. 

J.  WiLl'ORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Lewistown,  Monday.  April 
10,  at  7.30  p.  m.  a.  Cornelison,  Stated  Clerk. 

Pr-  sbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Montgomery,  N. 
Y.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

David  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Syracuse  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  April  10.  at 

3.30  p.M.  A.  H.  Fahnestock.  Stated  C.lerk 

Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  at  Norwalk  April  10 

and  11.  Tuesday  at  3.30  P.M.,  there  will  be  a  Conference 
on  the  IxK'al  Church  and  its  Relation  to  the  Home  S.  S. 
and  Y6ung  People’s  Society.  On  Tue.silay  evening  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President  of  Wooster  I  Diversity,  will 
give  an  address  on  Christianity  and  Education. 

Cle.ment  G.  Maktin,  Stated  Clerk. 
I’rcsbytery  of  Kansas  City  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at 

7.30  P..M.,  in  SVarrensburg,  Mo. 

John  H.  Miia.eh,  Stateil  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  church  of  Bergen,  N. 
Y.,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Maumee  in  Antwerp,  Ohio, on  Monday, 
April  10,  at  7.30  p.  m.  B.  W.  Slagle,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’n'sbytery  of  LogHusiiort  in  Brookston,  Ind.,  April  11, 
at  7.30  p.  .M.  Douglas  P.  I’ctnam,  Permanent  CUerk. 


Presbytery  of  .Vtlieiis  will  meet  at  MiddleiHjrt,  O., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  1899,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Thomas  Tuknbull,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Kabiniar.oo  will  hold  its  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing  in  Martin,  Midi.,  commencing  7.30  p.  m..  Tuesday, 
April  11.  Woman's  Missionar.v  Society  of  Presbytery 
will  meet  Wednesday,  April  13,  9  A.  M.,  in  Marlin. 

F.  Z.  Rossiteh,  Stated  Clerk. 


I’resbytery  of  Cayuga  will  meet  at  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  11  a.  m. 

C.  H.  Beebe. Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  Flemington,  April 
11,  at  lO.'SO  a.'m.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in  01- 
ney.  111.,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 

I’rebsytery  of  Krie  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  R.  S.  VanCleve,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Dayton  in  Xenia  on  Monday.  April  10, 
at  7.30  P.M.  J.  K.  Gibson,  Slated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  «if  Hiiflulo  will  meet  in  AVestmiuster 
Church,' Buffalo,  on  Monday,  April  10.  at  7.30  p.m.  As¬ 
sessments  and  Statistical  reports  are  expected. 

AA’illiam  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  I’etoskey  in  Lake  City,  Midi.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  11,  at  3.30  p.  m.  AA'iley  K.  AVkight,  S.  C. 

I’resbytery  of  Topeka  in  Ohithe,  Kan.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  AA’.  N,  Page,  Statrtl  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Ktotktou  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Chureh,' Fresno,  Cal.,  Friday,  April  14,  at  7.30  p.m.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  B.  MaeBride,  the  Moder¬ 
ator,  it  will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  some  one  ap- 
jxilnted  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  representative  Elders,  each  church  shouUl  send 
delegates  to  the  Young  People’s  Presbyterial  Christian 
Endeavor  Union,  to  W  held  In  connection  with  the 
Presbytery.  Church  apiKirtionments  and  sessional  rec 
ords  will  be  called  for. 

Moses  D.  A.  Steen,  Stateil  Clerk. 

I’resb.ytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Fland- 
reau.  S.  D.,  April  18,  at  7.30  p.m.  Presbyterial  AA’.  M.  S. 
at  same  place  April  19,  at  9  a.m. 

G.  A.  AVhite,  Stated  Clerk, 


Presbytery  of  Ciiuarroii  meets  at  El  Heno,  Okla., 
on  Tuesday,  April  11, 1899.  at  7:30  p.  m.  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Greencnstle,  Pa.,  April  11, 
at  3  p.  M.  AA’m.  A.  AA’est.  Stated  Clerk. 


I’resbytery  of  Cliaiiiplaiu  will  bold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  at  Essex,  April  11,  at  3  P..M.  'The 
Moderator's  Sermon— Hev.  AA’.  B.  Lusk— will  be  preached 
at  the  evening  service,  7.30  o'cku’k.  Sessional  Records 
are  to  be  presented  for  review.  Clerks  of  Sessions  will 
kindly  send  the  statistical  reports  of  their  churches  to  the 
Stated  Clerk  as  soon  as  iwssible.  The  Presbyterial  As¬ 
sessments  on  the  churches  will  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  Presbytery— Mr.  H.  AA’.  Cady— at  this  meeting. 

Joseph  Gamble,  Stated  Clerk. 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  March  38, 1899. 


Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  will  meet  in  Raton,  N.  M., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.m. 

S.  AA’.  Curtis.  Stated  Clerk- 
Presbytery  of  Albany  at  Fourth  Church,  Albany, 
April  18,  at  9.30  a.m.  A.  R.  Olney,  Stated  Clerk 
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Presbytery  of  Koiitherii  I>akt>tii  will  meet  in  Kimball 
on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p  m.  Tlie  Woman’s  Presby- 
ter^l  Society  will  meet  on  the  13th,  and  the  Presbyterial 
Union  of  C.  E.  on  the  13th  at  tlie  same  place. 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyt,!ry  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  their  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Plymouth,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  17,  at  7.30  p.  .m.  P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  KiiiKbaniton  will  meet  in  annual  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Waverly,  X.  Y.,  on 
Mpnday,  April  17, 1899,  at  3  p.  m.  Woman’s  Presbyterial 
Missionary  Society  will  meet  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  in 
the  same  church,  at  10  a.  m. 

John  McVey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  ofKearney  will  hold  its  EiKhteenth  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Pauf,  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  opening  sermon  will  be  preached  by  retir¬ 
ing  Moderator,  the  Kev.  C.  F.  Graves  of  Shelton,  Xeb., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7.30  p.  m.  All  sessional  records  are 
required.  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society  at  same  time 
and  place.  Tho.mas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kocliester  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Church,  of  Rochester,  on  Monday,  April  10,  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Lev'i  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Wellsboroiigb  will  meet  in  Osceola  on 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at  7:30  p.  m. 

A.  C.  Shaw,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  in  Coming,  Iowa, 
Tuesday,  April  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  Westminster 
Church,  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  on  April  11,  U99,  at  7:30 
P.  M.  Session  Records  to  be  presented  and  Assessments 
paid.  Thomas  Middle.mis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Montlily  Missionary  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  31,  at  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Presbytery  of  OraiMi  Kapids  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  Immanuel  Church  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  April  4.  at  3:30  p.  m. 

D.  A.  .Iewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  hold  its  Spring 
Meeting  in  the  Arlington  Avenue  Church  of  East 
Orange,  on  Tuesday,  April  11,  at  liUlO  a.  .m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Iletroit  will  meet  in  Wyandotte, 
Mich.,  Monday,  April  17,  at  7.;10  p.M. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presliytery  of  SiiringOeid  will  meet  at  Lincoln,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  11,  at ':30  P.  m.  lAulies’  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  will  meet  at  the  same  place  Tuesday  morning. 

Thos.  D.  Lizan,  S.  C. 


NEW  PUBL,ICATIOX.S. 

I).  Appleton  &  Co.mpany,  Xew  York:  The  Mormon 

Prophet;  Lily  Dougull.  Sl.SO. - History  for  Young 

Readers ;  Spain.  Frederick  A.  Ober.  60  cents. 

B'lemino  H.  Revell  Co.mpany,  Xew  York:  .Tesus 
Christ  and  his  Surroundii^s ;  Rev.  Xorman  L.  Walker, 

D. D.  S1.35. - Missionary  Expansion  Since  the  Reforma¬ 
tion:  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  M.A.  $1.35. - Our  Sisters  in 

India;  Rev.  E.  Storrow.  $1.35. — ^'hrist-like  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  Edward  Eells.  10  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnai.ls  Company,  Xew  York:  The  Origin 
of  Sin  and  its  Relations  to  God  and  the  Universe:  Rev. 

E.  W.  Cook.  A.M.  SL-’K). —  That  Duel  at  the  Chateau 
Marsanac ;  Walter  Pulitzer.  75  cents. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  Xew  York:  At  the 
Court  of  Catherine  the  Great;  Fred  Mliishaw.  $1.35. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston :  Modern  Interpretations 
of  the  Gospel  Life ;  Adolf  Augustus  Berle.  $3.00. 

Ginn  &  Co.mpany,  Boston:  Home  and  School  Library; 
Jefferies’s  Sir  Bevis.  Edited  by  Eliza  Josephine  Kelley. 

J.  B.  Lippincott Company,  Philadelphia:  The  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  Babylon ;  Wilson  Barrett  and  Robert  Hichens. 

$1.50. - The  Taming  of  the  Jungle;  Dr.  C.  W.  Doyle. 

$1.00. 

R.  H.  Woodward  Company.  Baltimore:  The  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Xew  Possessions;  Edited  by  William  Jordan 
Seawright. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  X.Y.:  Letters  and  Lectures 
on  Education;  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart.  Translated 

by  Henry  M.  and  Emmie  Felkln.  $1.75. - The  Art  of 

(Questioning;  J.  H.  Landon.  50 cents. 

Advance  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  A  Matter 
of  Business,  and  Other  Stories;  William  Curtis  Stiles. 
Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  35  cents. 

I’KUIODIC.ILS. 

April:  .\ugsburg  Sunday  School  Teacher;  Good 
Housekeeping ;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman ;  The  Critic; 
Homiletic  Review;  Sailor's  Magazine  ;  Treasury  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought ;  .American  Review  of  Reviews  :  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly;  .American  Journal  of 
Science:  The  Chautauquan;  Converted  Catholic:  Spirit 
of  Missions;  Xorth  American  Review;  McClure’s  Mag¬ 
azine:  Gur  Animal  Friends;  The  Review  of  Missions; 
The  Spirit  of  ’76;  Missionaiw  Record;  Gospel  for  All 
Liinds;  Harper’s  Round  Table;  Salvation;  Ledger 
Monthly. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  the  City  of 
Xew  York.  Record  of  the  Year  1898. 

Xew  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Bulletin  149.  Will  Poultry  Thrive  on  Grain  Alone  ? 

Bulletin  1.50.  Two  Small  Fruit  Pests. 

Bulletin  151.  How  Ringing  .\ffects  Grapes. 

ColiKirtage  Library. 

The  School  of  Obedience,  Rev.  .Andrew  Murray. 

Anti-Imperialism.  Morrison  I.  Swift.  10  cents. 

Xew  York  City  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  Bronx; 
Coui’se  of  Study  in  Music  and  Manual  of  Reference, 
1899. 

The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol.  C.  33.  10  cents. 

X’ew  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  18th  Annual 
Festival,  December  33(1, 1898. 

The  Moral  and  Religious  Aspects  of  the  So-called  Im¬ 
perial  Policy,  Discussed  by  Representative  Clergymen 
of  Many  Denominations. 

American  Baptist  Year  Book.  1899. 

Catalogue  of  the  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary. 
San  Anselmo,  California,  1898  1899. 

A  Xew  Evangelical  Catechism.  American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  3  cents. 

The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance.  Fourth 
Annual  Report,  March.  1899. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Race  Problem  in  the  South.  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Campbell,  D.D. 

The  Mistakes  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  William  Huntington, 
Sr. 

Report  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission  for  1898. 

Report  of  the  'Theological  Seminary  at  Ahmednagar, 
Western  India,  for  1898. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Jujian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Beals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mayer,  Supt. 

EASTER  AT  THE  SETTLEMENT. 

The  plants  and  the  money  that  were  so 
kindly  sent  for  Ea-ster  enabled  Miss  Smith  to 
provide  a  growing  plant  for  each  child  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  This  made  it  a  veritable 
‘  ‘  Happy  Hour’  ’  and  helped  to  impress  the 
beautiful  Easter  lesson  on  the  young  minds  as 
we  could  not  in  any  other  way.  In  making 
much  of  these  church  holidays  we  can  teach 
a  good  many  indirect  but  most  important  and 
lasting  lessons.  The  little  Hebrew  kindergart- 
ners  are  not  apt  to  forget  the  carols  that  they 
learn  and  sing  so  heartily  at  Christmas,  and 
the  mothers  must  grow  familiar  with  the  sweet 
story  of  the  Infant  Jesus  as  they  listen  with 
pride  to  the  little  lisping  voices. 

Mrs.  Houghton  went  down  to  give  an  Easter 
talk  to  the  “Lend-a-Hand  Circle,  ”  and  was 
delighted  with  the  responsiveness  of  the  girls, 
only  wishing  that  she  had  the  time  to  go 
down  once  a  week  for  a  talk  with  them.  By 
simple  illustrations  and  by  questions  she  en¬ 
deavored  to  draw  out  their  ideas  of  Easter  and 
was  surprised  to  observe  their  reverence  in 
dealing  with  sacred  matters  even  in  such 
familiar  speech,  and  at  their  readiness  to  seize 
upon  and  comprehend  an  abstract  thought.  It 
was  found  that  only  one  of  the  fifteen  girls 
had  ever  planted  a  seed  and  watched  its  growth, 
but  all  knew  enough  about  the  wonderful 
process  to  learn  something  from  it  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  and  resurrection. 
Other  simple  illustrations  led  up  to  the  still 
deeper  thought  of  the  atonement. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  “Excelsior  Club’’ 
the  girls  talked  over  their  delightful  evening 
with  the  “Patient  Circle’’  and  how  nice  it  was 
to  get  a  peep  into  “rich  people’s  lives  and 
homes,  ’  ’  and  one  remarked  that  although  it 
was  such  a  pleasure  it  made  her  feel  sad. 
Fearing  a  little  bitterness  was  creeping  in. 
Miss  Mayer  said:  “You  do  not  feel  envious, 
do  you?’’  “Oh,  no!’’  she  replied,  “I  could 
not  wish  to  have  what  does  not  belong  to  me, 
only — I  can  see  there  are  so  many  things  in  life 
that  I  know  nothing  about,  that  don’t  come 
into  my  life  at  all.  ’  ’  Another  said,  ‘  ‘  It  was 
just  a  dream  the  way  Mrs.  C.  looked  and  talked 
and  sang.  It  did  me  good  just  to  sit  and  look 
at  her.  ’  ’  They  wished  they  ‘  ‘  could  be  good 
like  all  those  lovely  people.  ’  ’ 

One  told  with  pride  how’  Mrs.  Park  had  in¬ 
vited  her  to  come  and  sit  in  her  window  and 
swing  her  feet,  and  talk  over  all  her  troubles, 
adding,  “Why,  if  I  should  sit  in  that  window 
and  swing  my  feet,  my  troubles  would  all  fiy 
away,  they  wouldn’t  fit  in  a  place  like  that.’’ 
Poor  girl,  how  little  she  realized  that  care  and 
sorrow  are  no  respecters  of  places  or  of  persons 
and  that  hearts  ;  may  be  heavy  and  perplexed 
even  in  the  most  beautiful  surroundings.  Some 
day  she  may  learn  that  there  is  a  refinement  of 
suffering  as  there  is  of  enjoyment,  and  may 
also  be  surprised  to  find  that  she  has  been 
teaching  these  same  superior  beings  some  valu¬ 
able  lessons  of  patience,  cheerfulness  and  cour¬ 
age  in  misfortune.  It  is  the  blessing  of  this 
beautiful  gospel  lesson  of  love  that  it  cannot 
be  all  on  one  side,  but  must  act  both  ways. 

Mrs.  Walker  reports  a  need  of  games  for  the 
boys’  clubs.  There  has  been  a  special  call  for 
parches!  and  Klondike  games.  Any  second 
hand  ones  which  may  be  lying  unused  in  some 
homos  would  be  welcome. 


Pul  Your 
finger  on 
YourPnise 


You  feel  the  blood  rushing 
along 

But  what  kind  of  blood? 
That  is  the  question. 

Is  it  pure  blood  or  Impure 
blood? 

If  the  blood  Is  impure  then 
you  are  weak  and  languid; 
your  appetite  is  poor  and  your 
digestion  is  weak.  You  can¬ 
not  sleep  well  and  the  morn¬ 
ing  finds  you  unprepared  for 
the  work  of  tho  day.  Tour 
cheeks  are  pale  and  your  oom- 
plexion  is  aallov.  You  are 
troubled  with  plmplea*  boils, 
or  some  eruption  el  the  skfjk 
Why  not  purify  year  btoodP 


♦ 


will  do  it.  Take  it  a  few  days 
and  then  p'ut  your  finger  on 
your  pulse  again.  You  can 
bel  the  difference.  It  Is 
stronger  and  your  circulation 
better.  Send  for  our  book  on 
Impure  Blood. 

If  you  are  bilious,  take 
Ayer’s  Pills.  They  greatly 
aid  the  Sarsaparilla,  They 
cure  constipation  also. 


WfUm  to  ou^  Oaotorom 


Write  them  freelr  ell  tbe  pertteelan 
la  your  (»«e.  Yon  ir<ll  reoalTa  a 


We  add  our  acknowledgments  for  the  Easter 
offering  of  one  dollar  ‘  ‘  From  a  Friend  ’  ’ 

-MENTIONS. 

Pastor  Blackburn  of  the  Church  of  the  Stran¬ 
gers  resumed  his  pulpit  on  Easter  Sunday, 
after  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  church 
removed  some  time  since  from  Mercer  street  to 
309  West  Fifty-seventh  street. 

Dr.  Howard  Agnew  Johnson  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  preached  by  re¬ 
quest  last  Sunday  evening  on  “The  Windsor 
Hotel  Fire  and  Gixi’s  Love.  ’’  This  fine  church 
is  at  Fifty-third  street. 

Wendell  Phillips  Hall  is  preaching  nightly 
at  Calvary  Baptist  Church — Dr.  McArthur’s. 
A  large  number  were  baptized  at  the  afternoon 
service  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  Lord’s  Supper 
was  administered  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  G.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  of  the  new  Fourth  Church — at 
West  End  avenue  and  Ninety-first  street. 

The  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans, 
Dr.  Young,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening  the  Sunday-schools  of  church  and 
ch  apel  held  an  Easter  service  in  the  church, 
ad  dressed  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Schauffler. 
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^ondkxJ^C^Co. 

Ladies’  Furnishings. 

Silk  Petticoats. 


Glac^,  Plaid  and  fancy  Taffeta 
Silk  Petticoats. 

Paris  Novelties  of  recent  Importation. 
Shirt  Waists. 

Ladies’  French  Underwear. 

Children’s  Wear. 


Guimpes,  Organdie  Dresses,  Serge  Suits, 
Reefers,  Capes. 

NEW  YORK 


The  Camera  Club. 


Lucile  E.  Wand. 

We  have  just  received  a  welcome  letter  from 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Rhodes,  Vice-President 
of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club,  in  which  he  says : 

“You  will  find  a  most  woeful  lack  of  artistic 
taste  in  beginners  with  the  camera.  It  takes 
some  years  to  settle  down  to  the  best  work  in 
picture  taking,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  best 
thing  for  the  young  members  of  the  club  is  to 
have  older  amateurs  to  work  with  them.  In 
most  of  our  clubs  we  find  the  majority  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  they  pass  as 
‘young’  people.” 

Accepting  this  valuable  and  timely  suggestion 
from  one  so  well  able  to  advise  us,  we  have 
decided  not  to  restrict  the  age  of  members. 
This  will  increase  the  number  of  our  club  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  younger  members 
the  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  already  mastered  some  of  the 
perplexing  phases  of  this  delightful  study. 

Suggestions  are  requested  from  all  who  may 
be  interested  in  this  new  department  in  The 
Evangelist.  They  will  keep  us  up  to  date  and 
so  contribute  to  our  success. 


Rural  and  Farm  Life. 

The  winter  birds  will  now  give  place,  in  a 
sense,  to  those  of  migratory  habit;  but  the 
former  have  done  a  great  work  the  past  snowy 
months.  The  value  of  the  silent  industrious 
winter  birds  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  destroy 
the  eggs  and  larvfc  of  noxious  insects.  They 
take  the  farmer’s  enemy  at  a  disadvantage,  for 
every  insect  hatched  will  produce  from  ten  to 
a  hundred,  or  even  five  hundred  eggs,  the  in¬ 
crease  being  so  rapid  that  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  control  them  were  it  not  for  our  faithful 
year-around  friends.  Several  species  of  wood¬ 
pecker  and  the  little  house-wren  are  the  most 
important  winter  birds.  No  tree  escapes  the 
notice  of  the  downy  and  golden-winged  wood¬ 
pecker,  while  the  redhead  searches  telegraph 
poles,  fence  posts,  rails,  and  the  like,  for  grubs 
and  eggs.  The  wren  destroys  the  eggs  and 
scales  which  infest  fruit  trees. 

The  thrify  maple  sugar  producers  of  Vermont 
are  discouraged  over  the  crop  prospects  this 
year  and  perhaps  for  years  to  come.  The  trees 
are  said  to  be  sapless  because  of  the  ravages 
last  summer  of  an  army  of  caterpillars. 

HAKI>Y  HENS. 

A  writer  especially  commends  the  White 
Wyandottes  and  Light  Brahmas  for  their  all 
round  qualities,  including  hardiness  in  case  of 
a  winter  blizzard  attended  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow. 

Where  proper  care  is  bestowed  they  emerge 
in  good  spring  condition,  after  filling  the  egg 
basket  all  winter,  and  will  cont  inue  their  duty 
through  the  spring  and  summer  mouths.  Their 


plump  carcass  and  fine  table  quality  cannot  be 
surpassed.  We  must  begin  now  hatching  and 
raising  these  varieties  and  we  will  nave  ready 
for  an  early  market  broilers  which  lovers  of 
chicken  meat  cannot  refuse  to  buy.  While 
the  young  females  are  receiving  the  best  of 
attention  at  home  they  will  be  ready  to  fill  the 
egg  basket  in  November  when  their  mothers 
shed  their  feathers  or  go  to  market  as  roasters. 
All  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  feeding 
the  proper  amount  of  nice  warm  mash  for  sup¬ 
per  and  a  variety  of  grains  in  the  morning  and 
at  noon,  together  with  green  bone  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  an  occasional  change.  Grit  and  fresh 
water  should  always  be  before  them. 

INSECTS  -VM)  INSECTS. 

In  the  eternal  warfare  of  organism  upon  or¬ 
ganism  the  insect  does  not  escape.  There  is 
not  one  species  that  is  without  its  natural  ene¬ 
mies  in  the  form  of  other  insects,  and  scien¬ 
tists  have  frequently  introduced  one  kind  of 
bug  to  destroy  others  that  happen  to  be  the 
enemies  of  agriculture.  The  Hessian  fly  is  no 
longer  dreaded  by  wheat-growers  in  certain 
States,  because  they  know  a  parasite  which 
will  prevent  it  from  committing  great  damage. 
The  introduction  of  insect  enemies  to  destroy 
injurious  insects  is  an  extremely  complicated 
matter,  but  it  has  come  into  great  prominence 
during  the  last  ten  years.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was  the  importation  by  Mr.  Albert 
Koebele  of  the  uovius  vedalia  cardinalis,  a 
ladybird  beetle,  from  Australia  into  California, 
which  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
oraiige  growers  by  destroying  the  cottony 
cushion  scale.  This  insect  has  recently  been 
sent  to  Portugal  from  California  and  has  saved 
many  valuable  orchards  during  the  last  year. 
Insects  have  an  important  function  in  destroy¬ 
ing  weeds  and  other  noxious  plants,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  farmer  derives  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  them  in  this  respect,  but  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  good  offices  of  insects  is  in 
cross-fertilization,  which  is  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  progressive  development  of  the 
great  majority  of  flowering  plants,  and  with 
some  it  is  almost  an  essential  of  existence.  An 
estimate  of  the  number  of  insects  which  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  carrying 
pollen  from  one  plant  to  another  would  include 
whole  families  and  almost  orders,  and  if  we 
could  imagine  the  race  of  flower-visiting  in¬ 
sects  wiped  out  of  existence  the  disastrous 
effect  upon  plant  growth  would  be  beyond  cal¬ 
culation. 

OCR  CEMON  ST.ITE. 

It  seems  that  the  most  extensive  planting  of 
lemon  groves  yet  known  in  a  single  season  in 
California  will  be  made  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  lemon  holds  favor  in  the  horti¬ 
cultural  realm  of  California  this  year.  The 
orange  was  the  favorite  in  orchard  planting  in 
California  for  seven  years,  and  nearly  .53,000 
acres  were  planted  to  it.  Then  the  apricot, 
the  prune,  and  the  olive  were  successively  very 
popular  among  the  growers.  Two  years  ago 
the  olive  began  to  wane,  while  the  lemon  waxed 
in  favor.  There  are  (according  to  a  recent 
statement  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture) 
203,240  non-bearing  trees  in  the  lemon  groves 
of  California,  and  042,  .502  bearing  trees — with 
the  total  acreage  of  lemon  groves  in  the  State 
more  than  13,()00.  The  more  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  put  the  area  that  will  he  planted  to 
lemon  trees  in  Southern  California  before  next 
June  at  not  less  than  2,000  acres.  Some  be¬ 
lieve  that  about  3,000  acres  will  be  planted. 
The  State  now  produces  about  (!00,0(X)  boxes  of 
lemons  each  year.  Wlien  this  extra  acreage 
conies  into  full  bearing — about  seven  years 
hence — the  annual  output  will  be  from  .3,000,- 
000  to  3,.5(X),000  boxes.  There  is  no  season  for 
gathering  lemons,  and  for  that  reason  a  grower 
.saves  money  in  his  harvest,  because  with  the 
help  of  one  person  he  can  easily  gather  and 
take  care  of  all  fruit  grown  in  a  grove  of  ten 
or  fifteen  acres. 

P.\USN1PS  FOR  rows. 

There  is  no  better  root  for  cows  than  the 
parsnip.  It  has  the  advantage  that  part  of  the 
crop  may,  if  need  be,  be  wintered  in  the  ground 
where  it  has  grown.  The  parsnip,  unlike  the 
beet,  makes  a  rich  milk.  It  is  equal  to  the 
carrot  in  this  re.spect,  and  undoubtedly,  like 
that  root,  helps  to  color  winter-made  butter. 
Parsnips  are  a  favorite  winter  feed  of  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  farmers,  who  by  its  use  have 
been  able  to  breed  cows  whose  high  butter 
color  has  become  hereditary  in  these  breeds. 


For  Sick  Hcaclaclie 
Take  Horsforrt's  .\cid  Phosphate. 

It  removes  the  cause  by  stimnlatirg  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  promoting  digestion  and  quieting 
the  nerves. 


BROADWAY  &  IITH  ST. 


15,000  yards,  24  inch.  Printed  Foulard  Silks: 
— white  designs  on  colored  grounds— Castor. 
Beige,  Tiolet,  Old  Koso,  Oelft,  Oray,  Helio¬ 
trope,  Red,  Brown,  and  Blue, 

90  cts.,  $1.00,  $1.25. 

10,000  yards.  Colored  Satin  Dnchesse— more 
than  forty  new  shades, 

85  cts.,  $1.10,  $1.2.1,  $1.50. 

5,000  yards,  22  incli  Colored  tiros  (irain  Silk 
— bright  finish— twenty  colors, 

$1.50  per  yard; 

Value  $2.00. 

IN  THE  BASEMENT. 

8,000  Waist  patterns  of  Novelty  Silks— about 
4  yards  each,  per  pattern, 

$1.90,  $2.40,  $2.60. 

LefiN  than  cost  to  manufarture. 

1,000  Skirt  Lengths  of  Black  Silk, 

75  cents  per  yard ; 

Formerly  $1.00, 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  llth  St., 

New  York. 


The  Newark  Sentinel  says  that  no  doubt  the 
parsnip  feeding  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
color  of  Jersey  butter. 

BREVITIES. 

For  poultry  a  dry,  gravelly  spot  is  necessary 
to  healthful  conditions. 

It  rarely  pays  to  fill  up  an  old  orchard  with 
young  trees;  better  select  a  new  location.  The 
old  trees  have  exhausted  the  old  site  more  or 
less. 

rE.VCII  TREES  BN  HE.WY  SOU.. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  peach  trees 
will  only  succeed  on  sandy  light  soil.  It  is 
true  they  need  always  a  dry  soil,  but  this  can 
be  secured  where  the  soil  is  nearly  pure  clay 
if  it  be  thoroughly  nnderdrained.  Tliis  is 
better  than  putting  the  peach  tree  on  plum 
stocks,  as  is  often  advised  when  the  tree  is  to 
be  planted  in  clay  soil.  The  plum,  as  well  as 
the  peach,  abhors  wet  feet,  and  both  will  do 
best  on  clay  soil,  which  is  always  rich  in 
pota.sh,  if  the  clay  soil  has  first  been  thoroughly 
nnderdrained. 

THE  BANANA. 

The  four  great  West  Indian  Islands  are  our 
nearest  natural  home  of  the  banana,  though 
they  grow  well  in  Southern  Florida,  as  do  pine¬ 
apples  also.  When  Cuban,  San  .Tuan  and  other 
ports  are  brought  within  sixty  and  seventy 
hours  of  New  York  we  shall  have  bananas  of 
the  best  quality.  The  red  or  rose-colored  banana 
is  richer  and  finer  than  the  yellow,  but  almost 
none  of  this  variety  have  found  the  New  Y'ork 
market  of  late  years.  Their  cultivation  would 
bring  a  large  profit. 

Writing  of  the  banana  in  the  last  Examiner, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Aaron,  A.  M.  says :  An  analysis  of 
really  /•//»'  bananas — not  the  crude  and  insipid 
product  generally  displaye<l  in  our  markets — 
shows  that  they  arc  almost  as  digestible  as 
rice,  as  safe  and  harmless  as  potatoes,  more 
nutritious  than  bread  made  from  bolted  wheat 
flour,  and  almost  equally  so  with  that  baked 
from  entire  wheat.  After  the  chemist  has 
driven  out  all  the  water  from  a  weighed  por¬ 
tion  of  the  pulp,  he  finds  tliat  the  remaining 
dry  mass  weighs  a  trifle  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  that  it  yields  the  following 
percentages:  Carbonaceous  (heat-supplying  and 
fattening) — rh.  sugar,  starch,  gum  and  a  little 
oil — 80  per  cent.  ;  nitrogenous  (muscle  form¬ 
ing),  IT  per  cent.  ;  mineral  matter  (ash),  3  per 
cent.  The  claim  that  ripe  bananas  are  more 
nourishing  than  ordinary  white  bread  is  thus 
fairly  established. 
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Olio  Tiling  and  Another. 

Ill  the  eighty-three  years  of  its  existeiice, 
the  American  Bible  Society  has  issued  (>4,  (XX),  - 
000  volumes  of  the  Bible.  It  asks  for  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Thirty  dollars  will  supply  150  Bibles, 
or  fiOO  Testaments,  or  1,000  copies  of  a  single 
Gospel.  This  sum  entitles  the  giver  to  a  life 
membership,  conferring  worth  of  Bibles 
each  year. 

The  geological  department  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  has  received  information  from  Pata¬ 
gonia  of  the  success  of  the  expedition  for  geo¬ 
logical  research  under  J.  B.  Hatcher.  A  collec¬ 
tion  of  four  hundred  birds,  manj’  of  them  new 
varieties,  is  being  sent  to  tne  United  States. 
Mr.  Hatcher  has  also  secured  many  specimens 
of  fossil  mammals,  some  of  which  are  perfect 
and  will  be  of  valne  in  settling  old  scientific 
controversies.  This  is  Mr.  Hatcher’s  third  ex¬ 
pedition  and  his  discoveries  have  been  of  valne 
to  American  scientists. 

The  order  for  twenty  American  locomotives 
given  by  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  England,  to  the  Baldwin  Company  of 
Philadelphia  is  causing  much  comment  in 
English  engineering  and  official  circles.  The 
contract  stipulates  for  the  deliver}'  of  the  loco¬ 
motives  in  four  months,  and  it  seems  that  the 
British  manufacturers  needed  eighteen  mouths 
to  do  the  work.  The  Indian  and  Australian 
governments  have  also  given  orders  to  the 
Baldwin  Company. 

The  capacity  for  speedy  delivery  secured  for 
Americans  the  contract  to  build  the  Atbara 
bridge,  in  the  Soudan,  to  the  intense  disap¬ 
pointment  of  British  firms,  none  of  whom, 
however,  were  able  to  guarantee  the  delivery 
of  the  necessary  ironwork  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  time.  It  is  likely  that  the  first  orders 
for  locomotives  in  the  Soudan  will  be  for  those 
of  American  construction. 

From  Topeka,  Kansas,  comes  the  word  of  a 
novel  plan  for  escaping  the  payment  of  bonded 
indebtedness  which  holds  certain  towns  in  the 
•we.stern  portion  of  that  State.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  propose  to  move  the  towns,  bag  and  bag¬ 
gage  across  the  line,  leaving  vacant  lots  and 
emply  cellars  for  their  Eastern  bondholders. 
The  representative  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Attica  sugar-mill  offered  to  compromise 
on  $10,000,  for  $:50, 000  worth  of  bonds.  The  in¬ 
habitants  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  sugar- 
mill  scheme  was  a  fraud  and  that  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  would  be  a  recognition  of  fraud.  Hence 
the  removal  of  the  town  to  elude.  The  people  of 
Ness  City,  on  the  western  Kansas  prairies,  advo¬ 
cate  a  similar  scheme  as  the  only  way  of  free¬ 
ing  themselves  from  the  burden  of  bonded  debt. 

The  Lalande  Prize  of  the  French  Academy 
■of  Science  has  been  conferred  upon  Prof. 
A.  C.  Chandler  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
in  recognition  of  “the  .splendor,  the  importance 
and  the  variety  of  his  astronomical  work.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Harold  Frederic  died  in  Loudon  March 
17  th.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  Williams 


The  Call 

.  from  everywhere  for  Whitmiin’s  Choco- 
I  laies  and  Confections,  evinces  the  high 
!  appreciation  of  candy  connoisseurs  for 
I  ihe.se  most  delicious  dainties. 

I  Whitman* s 

I  Chocolates  and  Confections 

I  represent  the  highest  attainment  of  con- 
?  fectlonery  art.  Original  and  exquisite 
I  creations,  most  temptingly  prepared, 
■i  Always  fA.-sh.  Call  for  them  at  your  dealers. 

I  Whitman’s  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

I  is  perfect  In  flavor  and  quality,  delicious  and 
{  healthful.  Made  Instantly  with  boiling  milk. 

!  STKPIIEN  F.  WHIT.n.4N  *  SON. 

1  1316  C'liPNtnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


of  Utica,  and  a  granddaughter  of  the  Rev. 
Beriah  Green,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Whitesboro.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Frederic 
on  October  10th,  1877.  The  Frederics  moved 
to  Loudon  in  1884.  Four  children,  Ruth, 
Ruby,  Harold  and  Hereford,  survive  her. 

The  late  Lord  Herschell  was  the  only  Lord 
Chancellor  who  ever  acted  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher.  On  one  occasion  he  announced  this 
fact  at  a  large  Sunday-school  demonstration. 
It  _was  received  with  tremendous  applause. 
Lord  Herschell  taught  in  the  Sunday-school 
connected  with  the  church  of  which  his  father 
was  minister,  not  far  from  the  Edgeware  road, 
and  assisted  in  this  work  long  after  he  began 
his  career  at  the  bar. 

Professor  Delbrueck  of  the  Berlin  University 
has  been  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500  marks  for  criticising  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Danes  from  Schleswig-Holstein. 
The  National  Zeitung,  maintaining  that  the 
proceedings  were  a  mistake,  takes  occasion  to 
warn  the  Professor  against  extravagant  lan¬ 
guage,  and  reminds  the  Ministry  of  Edncation 
that  it  ought  to  think  twice  before  again  insti¬ 
tuting  proceedings  against  a  university  teacher. 
The  difference  is  that  in  this  country  it  is  not 
the  Government,  but  the  governing  boards,  who 
make  teachers  suffer  for  opinion.  In  Germany 
they  do  things  differently. 

Michael  Munkacsy,  the  famous  Hungarian 
painter,  died  last  month  in  an  insane  asylum 
at  Bonn. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  has  opened  a  branch 
office  at  34  Pike  street  in  behalf  of  the  sailors 
and  seafaring  men  who  congregate  in  that 
neighborhood  when  ashore.  Clark  H.  Abbot, 
a  young  attorney,  has  been  selected  as  the 
counsel  for  the  sailor  branch.  He  is  now  look¬ 
ing  into  the  matter  of  sailors’  boarding-house 
keepers’  licenses,  and  incidentally  unearthing 
much  that  will  be  of  advantage  to  him  in  prose¬ 
cuting  sailors’  injury  cases. 

Forty-three  new  members  have  lately  joined 
the  Legal  Aid  Society.  The  woman’s  auxil¬ 
iary,  of  which  Mrs.  J.  Kennedy  Tod  is  chair¬ 
man  and  Miss  L.  K.  Jackson  secretary,  has 
secured  a  room  at  the  United  Charities  build¬ 
ing  as  temporary  headquarters.  The  auxiliary 
is  not  yet  fully  established,  but  its  aims  and 
plans  are  definite. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

The  will  of  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh  of  Yale 
University,  which  was  drawn  January  14th, 
1898,  leaves  all  his  property,  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  with  the  exception  of  $10,000  bequeathed 
to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  Yale 
University.  The  bequests  are  separately  made, 
however,  for  various  purposes.  The  home  of 
Professor  Marsh,  with  grounds  between  Pros¬ 
pect  and  Mansfield  streets,  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  a  university  botanical  garden,  to  be 
in  charge  of  a  director  appointed  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  salaried  at  not  less  than  |2, 000  per 
year.  If  the  corporation  believe  the  services 
of  a  director  resident  in  the  house  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  they  are  required  by  the  terms  of  the  will 
to  spend  at  least  |2, 000  per  year  upon  the  place. 
The  collection  of  orchids,  numbering  about 
2,000,  and  all  other  greenhouse  plants,  become 
the  property  of  the  university.  The  will  be¬ 
queaths  $30, 000  of  the  estate  of  George  Peabody, 
which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  deceased,  as 
trustee  of  the  Peabody  Trust  Fund,  to  the 
Yale  Corporation  for  purposes  of  research  in 
the  natural  sciences.  The  Profe-ssor’s  library 
is  bequeathed  to  the  University  Library,  with 
the  exception  that  duplicates  go  to  the  Peabody 
Museum  Library.  All  the  residuary  estate  is 
left  to  the  corporation  for  devotion  to  scien¬ 
tific  purposes.  Prof.  George  J.  Brush  and 
Prof.  William  W.  Farnham  of  Yale  University 
are  designated  as  executors. 

Park  College,  Parkville,  Missouri,  was 
founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  A.  McAfee 
D.D.  April  13th,  1875,  and  chartered  June  21st, 
1879.  Dr.  McAfee  died  in  1890,  and  the  col¬ 
lege  is  since  in  charge  of  his  sous.  It  has  an 
efficient  faculty,  and  receives  students  that  are 
promising  to  its  “Family,’’  expecting  them  to 
render  a  certain  amount  of  labor  for  their  tui¬ 
tion  and  board  in  lien  of  money.  The  ‘  ‘  Family’  ’ 
is  now  composed  of  about  350,  including  both 
sexes.  The  college  is  thoroughly  well  ordered, 
a  religious  atmosphere  pervading  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Though  in  want  of  funds  often,  support 
being  derived,  in  the  main,  from  voluntary 
gifts  and  in  a  less  degree  from  the  products  of 
the  farm,  the  college  has  steadily  grown  in  its 
ability  to  render  large  service  to  indigent  wor¬ 
thy  young  men  and  women.  A  recent  gift  of 
a  thousand  dollars  from  Carbondale,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  is  to  be  used  for  farm  buildings.  The 
college  owns  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
all  in  course  of  being  rendered  productive  by 
the  labor  of  students. 

The  seventy-ninth  catalogue  of  "the  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  just  issued,  shows  that 
institution  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  number  of  students  is  105,  of  whom  23  are 
graduated  this  year.  It  is  announced  that  the 
special  class  for  non-collegians  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  in  future,  the  seminary  thus  putting 
itself  in  line  with  the  best  sentiment  and 
scholarship  of  to-day.  The  list  of  colleges  rep¬ 
resented  shows  most  of  the  beet  known  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Probably  for  the  first 
time,  Hamilton  College  has  fewer  students  at 
Auburn  than  one  other  college,  Park  College 
surpassing  it  by  one.  Of  States  represented 
New  York  sends  41  students,  Pennsylvania 
14,  Canada  12  and  Ohio  10.  The  society  of 
Missionary  Inquiry  has  been  transformed  into 
a  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  includ¬ 
ing  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  taking 
charge  of  all  the  missionary,  literary,  athletic 
and  other  interests  of  the  undergraduates.  The 
exercises  of  Commencement  week  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  May  9,  when  Dr.  Pentecost  of 
Yonkers  will  preach  the  sermon  before  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  The  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  will  be  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  4  P.  M. ,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  L. 
Mason  Clarke  D.  D.  will  preach  the  annual  ser¬ 
mon.  Thursday,  May  11,  is  Commencement  Day, 
when  tte  graduating  class  was  to  receive  their 
diplomas  from  the  hand  of  President  Booth, 
whose  lamented  death  was  such  a  loss  to  the 
seminary  and  the  church.  No  better  memorial 
of  the  beloved  President  conld  be  planned  than 
such  a  re-enforcement  of  the  funds  of  the  sem¬ 
inary  so  dear  to  him,  as  should  enable  it  to  do, 
better  than  ever,  the  important  work  to  which 
it  is  called. 


Aubergier’sa-w 

Lactucarium 

Used  with  marked  success  in  Europe  for 
half  century,  in  cases  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  Intestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  Insomnia  and  aU 
conditions  requiring  sedative  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Cough  In 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing¬ 
ers  find  them  almost  Indispensable. 

E.  FOUGEWA  A  CO..  NEW  YOWK 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS- 

Now  that  The  Evangelist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order. 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


lu  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upou  the  publishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
reforrli-^  to  THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Ministers  and  Churchea 

NKW  ENGLAND. 

Hartford. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
has  long  been  burdened  with  debt,  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  interest.  Pastor  Breck- 
enridge  and  his  people  by  strenuous  effort  have 
secur^  the  subscription  of  about  $5,000,  paya¬ 
ble  during,  or  before,  the  year  1901,  when  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
church  will  take  place.  The  amount  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  126  individuals,  and  is  very  liberal 
for  such  a  congregation.  About  $800"  yet  re¬ 
mains  to  be  raised,  and  it  is  hoped  that  out¬ 
side  friends  will  now  lend  a  hand  and  make  it 
up.  We  trust  the  celebration  will  turn  out  a 
very  joyful  one. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — The  Young  People’s  Association 
of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  gave 
a  fine  Easter  Praise  Service  on  Monday  evening. 

Stapleton. — Ser\'ices  were  held  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  each  evening,  beginning 
March  27,  to  Good  Friday,  March  31.  Mon¬ 
day’s  address  was  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stout  of 
the  Brighton  Heights  Reformed  Church ;  Tues¬ 
day’s  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  Ph.D. 
D^ms  Memorial  Chapel,  Westerleigh;  Wednes¬ 
day’s,  Prayers  for  our  Homes ;  Thursday,  Ad¬ 
dress  by  the  Rev.  G.  Hall  Young  on  Alaska — 
Prayers  for  the  Nation ;  Good  Friday,  Prayer 
for  all  Nations,  address  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Pot¬ 
ter  D.D.  of  Persia. 

Andover. — This  church — the  Rev.  G.  M. 
Janes,  pastor — received  at  its  Easter  service 
thirteen  members  on  confession  of  faith.  They 
were  young  people  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to 
thirty-three  years.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
very  successful  one  with  this  church,  all  the 
property,  including  the  manse,  has  been  painted 
and  put  in  thorough  repair  and  all  obligations 
met. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Franklin  Furnace.  —  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.  (the  Rev. 
Joseph  K.  Freed,  pastor),  received  five  mem¬ 
bers  on  profession  at  the  March  communion. 
For  two  weeks  previous  services  were  held, 
the  pastor  prenching  every  evening.  Among 
the  candidates  received  were  an  aged  lady  and 
her  little  granddaughter. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wyncote. — The  new  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church  will  be  dedicated  early  in  May.  An 
Organ  Recital  to  augment  the  Furnishing 
Fund  will  be  given  about  the  middle  of  April. 
An  Opening  Service  took  place  on  Sunday  last, 
and  a  second  will  come  April  9.  Between  these 
dates  three  services  are  being  held  so  that  the 
first  week  of  April  may  fairly  be  styled  “Holy 
Week’’  in  the  history  of  this  beautiful  and 
substantial  suburban  church.  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller 
of  Philadelphia  preached  on  the  morning  of 
April  2,  and  John  Sparhawk,  Jr.  Esq.  .gave  an 
address  in  the  evening.  The  Rev.  Richard  A. 
Greene,  the  first  pastor  (now  of  Princeton)  will 
preach  on  Sabbath  morning,  April  9,  and  in  the 
evening  give  an  address  on  “The  Founding  of 
Calvary  Church.  ’  ’  The  Rev.  Carlos  J.  Chester, 
the  present  pastor,  will  follow  him,  speaking 
on  ‘  ‘  Seven  Years  of  Church  Life.  ’  ’  Mr.  Chester 
is  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  and  Auburn,  and 
was  for  some  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sunday-School  Times.  We  respectfully  con¬ 
gratulate  him  and  his  people  on  the  goodly 
prospect. 

Wilkinsburo. — The  Penn  Avenue  Branch  of 
the  Wilkinsburg  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  Gilson,  pastor,  is  steadily  growing  in 
numbers  and  interest.  The  Sabbath  evening 
services  crowd  the  hall,  even  to  the  limit  of 
standing  room,  the  Sunday-school  is  doing  a 
good  work  and  is  growing  numerically  and 
spiritually.  Prof.  E.  T.  Overend  is  the  effi¬ 
cient  Superintendent. 


How’s  This  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  DoUare  Reward  for  any  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  COm  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for 
the  last  16  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable 
In  all  buslnees  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

WnST  A  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldiro,  KiimAH  A  Mabvir,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system 
Price,  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimo 
Blais  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  we  the  best 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

Invest  rapital  in  first  mortgages  fat  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi^anDuatly,  principal  and  Interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  farms  in  Mf^ntana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  Cootinent.  The  Company's  I^bentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  In  series  of 
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Capital 
Half  a  ,nilIlon 
Dollar, 


HARVEST  HOMB‘ 


1898 

toveator, 
never  had  a 

loss 


Each  aeries  is  secured  by  650,000  of  loans,  deposited  with  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N  ’i’.,  or 
Wm.  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  Bullitt  Building,  I’hiladelphia,  as  collateral.  These  IVtiencures  are  iu 
denominations  of  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  List  of  Loans  and  look  them  over 

TVILLlASt  S.  GNO,  President,  (Home  Office)  Bullitt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  First  Vlce-Pres.,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
Address  Ceneral  Officers,  or  C.  8.  Hntchlnson,  Syraense,  N.  Y, 

Zcbnlon  Rndd,  Ponghkeepsle,  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


The  TEACHER’S  DUTY 

is  to  impart  knowledge  by  the  best  means  known.  Our 
riagic  Lanterns  and  Stereopticons  supply  this 
“means,’’  we  having  made  this  subject  a  specialty. 

Write  for  new  catalogue  giving  new  prices. 

J  B.  COLT  A  CO.,  Dept.  3  1 , 3  to  7  W.  29th  St.,  N.Y 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  John  Watson  (“Ian 
Maolareu’’)  lectured  in  Central  Music  Hall  on 
March  23d  and  25th.  At  the  Presbyterian  Min¬ 
isters’  meeting,  March  20tli,  Dr.  Herrick  John¬ 
son  led  a  discussion  on  the  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan  on  the  “Shrinkage  and 
Decline  in  Education  for  the  Ministry.  ’  ’  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  the  public-school  system 
should  be  iu  closer  relation  to  colleges  and 
seminaries  and  the  Presbyteries  and  churches 
should  maintain  a  stricter  oversight  over  stu¬ 
dents  under  their  care.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man,  who  has  been  conducting  revival  meetings 
in  Englewood,  addressed  the  ministers  on  the 
work  in  Chicago.  Dr.  Chapman’s  work  in 
Englewood  has  been  very  successful.  The 
largest  hall,  seating  3,(X)0,  was  thronged  at  the 
evening  meetings,  tin  Sunday,  March  19th, 
over  a  thousand  signed  decision  cards  and  there 
was  a  general  quickening  of  ministers  and 
Christian  people.  The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Carson, 
D.D.  pastor  of  the  Lake  View  Church,  wel¬ 
comed  twenty  members  at  the  March  com¬ 
munion,  twelve  on  coufet-sion  of  their  faith. 
At  the  late  communion  of  the  South  Chicago 
Church  seventeeu  members  were  received,  all 
but  one  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison. — The  Rev.  Barton  B.  Bigler,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  wel¬ 
comed  sixteen  members  at  the  March  comniu- 
uiou,  making  forty-five  since  .January  1st. 
About  one-half  are  on  confession  of  their  faith. 
Interest  iu  the  temperance  reform  continues 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  a  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union. 

Rice  Lake. — The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  in 
the  four  years  of  his  pastorate  has  doubled  the 
roll  of  the  church  and  also  of  the  Sabbat h- 
school. 

MICHIGAN. 

Tecumseh. — Easter  Sunday  was  a  glad  day 
for  this  church.  It  was  the  time  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  communion  service,  and  the  goodly 
number  of  fifty-five  persons  united  with  tlie 
church,  all  but  oue  on  profession  of  faith. 
Most  of  these  came  from  the  Sunday-school. 
For  eight  weeks  before  the  communion  the 
pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Jones,  had  instructed 
them  very  carefully  in  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines,  as  well  as  concerning  the  church,  its 
ordinances  and  sacraments.  The  pastor  also 
purposes  to  meet  with  them  for  some  time  to 
come  for  further  instruction.  Another  class  of 
thirty  or  forty  will  unite  at  the  next  commu¬ 
nion,  after  being  duly  instructed.  This  church 
is  about  to  build  a  parsonage.  The  work  is  in 
a  very  flourishing  state  here.  The  pastor  and 
people  work  together  very  harmoniously. 

Detroit. — ,1  JienKtiful  Souvenir. — The  Michi¬ 
gan  Presbyterian  has  “done  itself  proud’’  in  a 
pictorial  way,  Rouping  as  it  does  on  a  broad 
sheet  the  miniatures  of  “The  Presbyterian 
Alliance  of  Detroit,  1899,’’  with  the  twenty 


Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city  interspersed, 
and  all  with  good  pictorial  effect.  The  array 
is,  indeed,  oue  to  be  proud  of  and  as  a  precursor 
of  the  July  International  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention,  which  is  to  meet  in  “the  City  of 
the  Straits,  ’’  nothing  could  well  be  more  prom¬ 
ising.  All  interested  in  this  great  Endeavor 
Convention,  or  indeed  iu  the  active  men  of  our 
churches,  will  do  well  to  enclose  stamps  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Langguth,  Office  Michigan  Presby¬ 
terian.  Detroit,  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  ad¬ 
vance  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 


We  learn  from  his  son,  the  Rev.  Howard 
Bliss  of  Upper  Montclair,  that  President  Bliss 
of  Beyrout  College  is  expected  soon.  “The 
prosperity  of  his  college  maizes  a  demand  for 
more  money.  ’  ’  The  plea  is  good  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  sound.  We  hasten  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  our  honored  and  faithful  missionary. 

We  commend  a  recent  address  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  Bliss  to  his  young  people  on  “Keeping 
in  the  Sunshine.”  We  wish  all  our  people, 
old  and  young,  could  come  under  the  spell  of 
the  sunny  spirit  that  speaks  with  eye  and  smile 
as  well  as  the  ‘  ‘  music  of  a  soulful  voice.  ’  ’ 


PARK  SANITARIUM 

IFalfer'*  Parle  (  Werner aville).  Pa. 


In  the  uiuantalns  of  Penna.,  two  hours  from  K«a«nai> 
Terminal,  Pbila.  Most  delightful  air,  water  and  seer, PS's 
For  fu’l  Infoi-ri'.ai 'on  address  as  above. 


Irdova 

f  Candles 

Nothinfc  adds  so  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  drawing 
room  or  boudoir  as  the  softly  radi¬ 
ant  liffht  from  CORDOVA  Candles. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  the 
artistic  success  of  the  luncheon, 

^  tea  or  dinner.  The  best  decorative 
^  caudles  for  the  simplest  or  the 
‘  most  elaborate  function—for  cot- 
,  tafre  or  mansion.  Made  in  all  colors 
and  the  most  delicate  tints  by 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 
and  sold  everywhere. 
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OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM  ALLKN  SMITH. 

Mr.  William  Allen  Smith  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
March  24.  The  oldest  son  of  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  he  graduated  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Mines  in  1868,  and  for  several 
years  following  was  private  secretary  to  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Berlin,  George  Ban¬ 
croft.  i  Returning  home,  he  was  connected  suc¬ 
cessively  with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Company, 
Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  the  Harvey  Steel 
Company — of  which  he  was  treasurer  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Attractive  in  person, 
genial  and  cultured  in  intercourse,  he  had  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  all  of  whom  feel  that  one 
has  suddenly  departed  whom  they  shall  greatly 
miss.  Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
(daughter  of  Hon.  .John  L.  Cutler  of  Portland, 
Me. , )  two  sons  and  a  daughter — the  sous  already 
educated  and  in  active  life.  The  funeral  ser¬ 
vice  was  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Evans  of  the 
West  Presbyterian  (jhurch,  and  was  attended 
by  all  of  the  immediate  family,  and  by  the 
sisters  and  only  brother  of  the  deceased  -the 
Rev.  Prof.  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  of  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  The  mother 
and  grandmother  of  all  these,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called,  was  carried  to  her  rest  only  in  early 
December  last.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 


Tin:  Rkv.  Jo\.4ithax  B.  MoitsE  died  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  March  27,  18t)9.  He  was  born  in 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  December  21,  1834;  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  Oberlin  College,  1858 ;  engaged  in 
teaching  1859-62;  was  graduated  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  1865;  was  pastor  at 
Morav'ia,  N.  Y”.  ;  Clinton,  la.  ;  Preble,  Sydney 
and  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  and  in  187(5,  on  account 
of  long  continued  ill-health  gave  up  the  active 
work  of  the  ministry  and  in  his  retired  home 
in  Utica  until  his  death  devoted  himself  to 
marine  and  landscape  painting,  his  works  being 
of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Morse  married  in  1858  Eleanor  Ecol,  who 
survives  him,  with  one  son,  James  E.  Morse  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Kingsley  of  West  New  Brigh¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. ,  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Mead  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


THK  L.\TK  KLOEK  STILER. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Rutgers 
(Riverside)  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city 
of  New  Y'ork  on  the  death  of  Elder  David  M. 
Stiger,  which  occurred  March  11,  1899: 


More  Reasons  Why 


wise  people  will  read 

The  Wall 
Street  Journal 


It  tells  tilings  in  time. 

It  Kives  information  that  makes  money  for  its 
readers. 

,  It  is  relied  on  by  the  wealthiest  men  in  .America. 
I  It  has  the  news’hefore  other  papers  have  it. 

1  It  gives  you  the  truth. 

I  It  reflects  accurately  the  minutest  condition  of 
tue  llnancial  world. 

;  The  struggle  for  money  is  keen -it  requires  the 
I  snarpest  weapons  to  succeed. 

One  of  the  ta-st  is 

1  THE  W'ALL  STREET  JOURNAL. 


)  Try  it, — see  if  the  results 
$1.00  per  month.  ( 


8.00  per  year. 


we  claim 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

42=44  Broad  Street 

NEW  YORK 


CONSUMPTION  ^ 


WHO  PAYS  THE  DIFFEREHCE 

Between  our  Price  and  the  Agent’s  and  Dealers. 

You  do  if  you  from  them.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  amounts  to  about  So  percent.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  you  should 
pay  that  amount  in  excess  of  our  prices.  Yousaveitallwheu  you  deal  with  us. 

WE  HAYE  NO  AGENTS. 


>We  sell  you  Vehicles  and  Harness  direct  from 
our  factory  at  wholesale  prices.  We  are  the 
InrireMt  maiiutucturera  of  Vebli'lem  and 
llarnesii  In  the  world  selltns  to  the  eonsti- 
mer  excliiMvely.  We  make  170  styles  of 
vehicles  and  05  styles  of  harness  and  ship  them 
anywhere  for  examination.  You  take  no  risk ; 
Mo.  725— Sisnhope.witblammand  fenders,  everything  is  fully  warranted.  You  have  the 
Price  complete  w  ith  f5hafte  we  piarantee  additional  advantage  of  large  selection  as  to 
it  as  iro^i  M  others  sell  for  |9C.  price,  variety  and  style.  Send  for  large  Illus¬ 

trated  C'utaloguc=-lt*a  tree. 


No.  4H— ‘iirtrle  Strap  Col¬ 
lar  and  Maine  Maroess. 
Price, with  nivkrl  triinmin^f 
^10;  f^ocKl  as  sells  for  $16. 


EKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MEG.  CO.,  w.  b.  pratt,  secy.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


lARKIH  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg,  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
OUR  OFFER  FULLY  EXPLAINED  INrir.B  BVANGELIST,  March  30th, 


Resolved:  That  Session  has  heard  with  deep 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Elder  D.  M.  Stiger,  and 
desires  in  this  Minute  to  express  its  sense  of 
loss,  as  well  as  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
family  of  its  friend  and  brother. 

Elder  Stiger  was  ordained  as  Elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Belvidere,  New 
Jersey,  on  November  3,  1841.  He  was  among 
the  first  who  came  to  the  Rutgers  Church, 
when  it  was  established  in  its  present  locality. 
In  1888  he  was  installed  as  a  Ruling  Elder. 
During  his  time  of  service,  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  all  by  his  sweetness  of  disposition, 
his  simple  childlike  trust  in  the  Master  and 
his  willingness  to  fulfill  any  duty  that  his 
strength  would  permit.  His  work  and  interest 
among  the  young  people  of  the  church  was 
great,  increasing  as  he  advanced  in  years. 

Elder  Stiger  w’as  also  very  faithful,  especially 
(during  the  time  when  the  church  was  with¬ 
out  a  Pastor)  in  visiting  the  sick  and  those 
who  were  in  trouble.  So  courteous,  gentle  and 
faithful,  his  life  was  an  illustration  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  Christ,  and  his  pain¬ 
less  death  an  evidence  of  the  loving-kindness 
of  the  Master. 

The  above  an  extract  from  Sessional  Records 
of  the  Rutgers  Riverside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Meeting  held  March  27,  18f)!). 

Scott  Foster,  Clerk. 


THE  STUDENT  MOVEMENT. 

Tliere  is  something  so  contagious  in  the  en- 
thtisiasm  of  the  young,  it  is  so  inspiring  to  see 
college  boys  on  fire  with  a  noble  idea,  that  the 
organized  effort  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  must  command 
affectionate  sympathy,  even  though  in  some 
details  it  has  shown  the  faults  of  its  qualities. 
With  very  rare  good  sense  these  young  people 
have  taken  measures  to  avoid  mistakes  by 
placing  their  work  for  the  coming  summer 
under  the  care  of  our  Foreign  Board.  This 
enables  them  to  appeal  to  something  besides 
affectionate  sympathy  in  asking  a  cordial  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  churches.  The  Secretaries  of 
the  Board  pass  judgment  upon  every  worker 
who  is  sent  out.  Three  days  will  be  spent  by 
a  worker  with  each  church,  during  which 
time  mis.sionary  addresses  will  be  given,  prac¬ 
tical  conferences  held  with  missionary  leaders, 
and  the  best  missionary  literature  introduced 
into  the  church  and  its  homes.  The  churches 
are  likewise  reminded  that  our  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness  needs  money.  The  necessary  expen.ses  of 
the  campaign  will  not  be  unreasonable,  and 
its  share  of  this  and  entertainment  for  the 
worker  are  asked  of  eacli  church.  This  plan 
is  not  an  experiment,  having  been  successfully 
undertaken  last  summer  under  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  the  Northwest,  and  having  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  tlie  Synods  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin,  at  tlieir  last  meetings.  The  Cam¬ 
paign  Manager,  Mr.  George  L.  Gelwicks,  who 
sends  out  the  call,  writes:  “As  w'e  approach  a 
new  century,  Christians  are  hoping  for  a  great 
religions  awakening.  But  history  has  shown 
that  this  cannot  come  without  a  missionary 
revival.  Is  it  not  both  the  desire  and  the  duty 
of  your  church  to  have  a  share  in  this  out¬ 


pouring  of  the  Spirit?  Would  not  the  visit  of 
an  earnest  capable  worker  help  to  forward  the 
cause  in  your  midst?  If  so,  send  your  request 
for  one  without  delay  to  the  chairman  of  your 
Synodical  (or  Presbyterial)  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  ’  ’ 

No  man’s  thoughts  are  new,  but  the  style  of 
their  expression  is  the  never-failing  novelty 
which  cheers  and  refreshes  men. — Thoreau. 


CLARK’S  ORIENTAL  CRUISE,  FEB.  3,  1900, 

l)y  fk-i;iiiit  new  twin-screw  steamer;  4:450  including  shore  ex¬ 
cursions,  17  days  in  Egypt  and  Holy  Land,  etc.  Excursions  to 
Europe  18W,  leave  April  1,  iJ:  May  6.  20,  27;  June  10,  24;  July 
1,  5.  Special  features.  Membership  limited. 

F  C'LAltK,  111  Broadway,  New  York. 


1—4 

*  fV.T"  Norway  and  Central  Europe, 

small  party  conducted  by  I'KOFESSOK  CAMILLE  THLTt- 
W.4NGEK.  .11  Pierce  UulldinK,  Boston. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

17th  Year.  Parties  limited.  Terms  reasonable. 

Conducted  by 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Olens  Falls,  N.Y. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


(kith  Year  Opens 
September  27,  1890. 

Unexcelled  Advantages 
for  College  Graduates. 

Full  information  on 
application  to  Professor 
Jacobus. 


The  Gateway  te  Eu» 
f*ope  is  Hm  Gaze  &  Sons 
Tourist  Agencym 

Forty  proirrnmmos  now  ready— eay  where  yon  are 
coin$r.  Individual  trij>s.  E^orted  parties,  Palestine. 
E^ypt,  Round  tlie  World.  Tourist  Oazette,  100  pp. 
free.  113  Hroadway.  New  York ;  220  So.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago;  201  Washington  Street,  Boston;  14  So. 
l$road  Street,  Philadelphia.  Established  1^4. 


For  a  delightful 
trip  abroad  . . . 


THROUGH  .  . 

ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 
SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY  AND 
GERMANY, 

for  a  party  of  from  four  to  eight  young  ladies. 

Apply  for  particulars  and  references  to 

MRS.  LUCY  PENTECOST  CROWELL. 
Care  Rev.  Geo.  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 


1847' 


is  the  identifying  m.-irk 
’  the  genuine  and  origiiiaf 

Rogers  Bros." 

Spoons,'  etc. 

Largest  assortment  of  artistic 
[designs,  most  heavily  plated  and]  | 
carefully  finished.  Full  trade  mark. 

i‘M847  Rogers  Bros." 

Made  only  by  Meriden  Britannia  Co. ,  Meriden, Conn. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  53  B. 

Sotd  by  leading  dealers  everywhere 

In  addressing  aflvertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  reaiiers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  publishers 
if  they  wiii  in  every  possihie  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EV.VXGELIST. 


THE  EVAJNGELIST. 


April  6,  1899. 


Brown  Bros.  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  X.  Y.,  Phlla..  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
W e  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  ■»  ...  A  A 

ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  xll VGSHll©llL 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  aud  ^  ... 

Corporations,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  SfM*111*lTJPS. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for-drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
countries,  including  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  dso  make 
Ui  collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 

Credit  ^  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Go.,  London. 

HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

IntestmeDt  Secarities,  Stocks  and  Bondi 

Boaftat  and  Sold  on  CommlMion. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WAUU  ST..  N.  ¥ 

■stabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchangt 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH 

22  East  1 6th  St.y  New  York 

REAL  ESTATE 
Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 
Management  of  Estates. 

ELLSWORTH  &  JONES, 

will  issue  Feb.  1st  a  leaflet, 

“ONE  PROOF,” 

which  will  be  Interesting  to  Investors. 

This  will  be  mailed  free  on  Innra  Polle  Inix/a 
application  to  them  at  lOWO  Palis,  iUWa, 

or  5SS3  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bnllding,  Chicago,  Ill., 
5U1  John  Hancock  Building,  Boston. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS 

^  stained  Olaas  for  Churchen  and  IHeelHnga. 
CHAS.  F.  HOOEHAN,  -  •  lOS  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office;  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-first  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1899. 


WASHINGTON 


SI  MM.VUY  OF  A.SSETS. 

Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $J, 000,000  OO 


State  Bonds  .  .  OO 

City  Bonds  .  .  .  7SI,JSII  HH 
Railroad  Bonds  .  l,‘i4H,000  OO 

Water  Bonds  .  .  J0S,000  OO 
Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds  l‘iO,:SOO  tto 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  ti,4‘JH,IOO  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  100,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estiite . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uccolleeteti  and  in  liands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accru'd  on  1st  .Janu¬ 
ary,  1889 . 

I.IABILITIE.S. 


Market  Value. 
$.-p»4,i:{o  7‘i 
l,7.'i»,'J4U  74 
1,UOU,.~>00  OO 
OO 

700, nit  H.t 

t,:t;to,o,to  OO 

»0,H00  OO 
/?V*,.5.77  «« 
4,000,104  OO 
3:tO,4.’iO  OO 
01,,-,00  OO 

•i4H,40H  .l.t 
l‘41,0‘i,’i  OO 

I 

.-,33,003  OO 
.'-,0,034  IS 
$  Vi, 10 1,104  70  I 


^  Life  Ins.  Co. 

^  Of  New  York. 

%  — 

I  W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

X  PRKBIOKNT. 

?  E.  S.  FRENCH, 

^  VICK-rRCSiDCNT. 


w 

/  $ 


Assets, 

1 4,000,000. 


Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,04S,S77  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  0S4,7SS  43 

Net  Surplus . . 

$lii,101,104  70 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $7 ,4‘i7  ,SO'i  30 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I  Presidents 

ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW,  (  '  ice-rresiaenis. 

THOMAS  B.  GREENE,  i  iSeerptAries 
AREUNAH  M.  BUKTIS,  (  o»?cretaries. 

HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

E.  H.  A.  CORREA,  '  Ass'f  S«'eret*\ries 

WILLIAM  H.  CHENEY.  :  Ass  r Secretaries. 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL, 

Nbw  York,  Jan.  10, 1899. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of  Hi nneaTOih 
prop^y  for  non-reeldents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  prodni;t 
he  highest  Income  with  the  least  possible  expense  antll  it  car 
be  SOUL 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Saocess  Is 
efteetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  mas 
agement  of  your  property,  write  ns. 

HftNDV  I  n  k  Mnn  at  6  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
nunCT  lAIAmCU  Ulnneapolls  Inmroved  Real  Estate,  at  tf 
per  cent,  present  actoal  cash  value.  References  famished 

J.  McK.  A  F.  8.  THOMPSON, 

lOB  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  alter  tliree  years,  and  incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  possesses 
advantages  tliat  command  It  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurauoe  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Deliuife  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


6^,  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actoal 
settlers  only.  16  years'  experience  in  business.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  landa  Over  $150,000  invested.  None  bid 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAai  T.  80UDER,  Flnaneial  Agent, 

303  Century  Bonding,  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


Ill  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pnblishers 
if  they  will  in  every  possible  case  give  credit  by 
referring  to  THE  EVANUEL18T. 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 


■  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  Sl  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AO  8UEPLUS, 

$12,000,000. 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Guardian,  Trus¬ 
tee  or  Executor. 

INTERE.ST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re 
ligiousand  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Comiwny  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  Witx.i8  James,  Vice-Pres. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Henry  L.  Thornkll,  Seerelaru. 

Locis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Wiixis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Ork, 
William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 


Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 
George  F.  Vietor, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps, 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

D.  O.  Mills 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard. 


A  MagnlNcent  Health  Insti¬ 
tution  established  In  1858;  open 
all  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail¬ 
road,  a  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hours  from 
Buffalo.  PlreProofjnaln  BaUd- 
ing.  All  modern  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  reet,  do 
not  fall,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  Illustrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


The  Moliere 
Thermo-Electric  Bath 

Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 

THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


in  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright's  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervous  Disorders,  In- 
eqnalitles  of  the  Circulation, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana¬ 
torium,  addressing 


J  J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

4  BOX  204.  Dansville  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


